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L^MEMOIR ON THE ISLAND OF COS. 

BY W. MARTIN LEAKK, KSQ.< F.R.8. 

(Read January, 1840.) 

The accompanying inscriptions' were transmitted to 
me by Lieutenant Graves, commander of Her Ma- 
jesty's surveying vessels on the coast of Asia Minor. 
They were copied by lieutenant Helpman, one of the 
officers under his command, while employed in snr^ 
veyiiig the island of Cos. A geogra[)liical sketch of 
the same island, reduced trom a large map by the 
same officers, is appended also to the present com- 
munication, by permission of Captain Beaufort, Her 
Majesty's hydrograpber. The inscriptions concur with 
the new delineation in illustrating the ancient geo- 
graphy and history of this i^and, one of the most 
renowned of that beautiful chain which covers the 
western shore of Asia Minor. 

It was a tradition, generally believed among the 
Greeks, that a Pelasgic colony from Thessaly oc- 
cupied Cos, Cnidus, and HaUcamassus, as early as 

VOL. IV. B 
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the fourteenth century before the Christiaa sera.^ De* 
sceodants of the Thessalians of Cos were engaged in 
the expedition against Troy, where they were opposed 
to some of their neighbours of Caria.* Secure in their 
insular position, these colonists in the next generation 
afforded a refiige to their continental kinsmen^ when 
the latter were obliged to retire before the warlike 
Carians into the adjacent islands. Cos, on this occa- 
sion, received Merops, bon of Triopas, founder of the 
Triopian Cnidus,^ and preserved the memory of this 
migration in the name Meropis, which was often em- 
ployed as that of the island.^ Not long after the 
Trojan war, Halicarnassus, Myndus, Cnidus, Rhodus, 
and Cos, were augmented by a Doric colony from 
the Peloponnesus, which caused this part of Asia 
Minor to hear ever afterwards the name of Doris.*^ 
Cos then became a member of the Doric Hexapo- 
hs, — which, when Halicarnassus had been excluded, 
became a Pentapolis, and had a periodical meeting 
at Triopium, similar to that of the twelve Ionian 
cities at Panioninm.^ Cos, like many other Greek 
states which afterwards became republican, was, in 
the earlier period of its history, governed by mo- 
naichs: one of these was named Chaloon;' two 
others were Scythas and his son Cadmus, of the 
latter of whom Herodotus relates that he resigued his 

1 Caflhn. Hymn, ad Cerer. 24 seq. Diodor. 5, 61. ApoDon. 
Rhod. ap. Stephan. in AArtof, Strabo, p. 653. Fausan. Fhodc. II, 1. 
8 Iliad. B. 677. 867. 

* Diodor. 5, 53. 61. Stephan. in Kms» Mc^^, 'A/xu. Fausan. 
loc. cit. 

* Thucyd. 8, 41. Strabo, pp. 686. 701. Callim. H. ad Del. v. 160. 

* Thucyd. 7. 57. Strabo, p. 6o3. 
« Hcrodot. 1, 144. 

? Theocr. Idyl. 7, 6. 
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authority and retired to Sicily, where he lived in 
favour at the court of Gelon, who sent him to Greece, 

to make terms with Xerxes, in case the latter should 
be successful ia his invasion.^ Soon after the time of 
Cadmus the Athenians obtained that naval supremaoy, 
which gave them paramount influence in Cos with 
little interruption for a long course of years, and 
whicli, as well here as in other places similarly 
mluated, was adverse to a monarchical government. 
Hie title of iiavapxos-, however, was still employed at 
Cos in the time of Hippocrates,® and, if we may judge 
from the appearance of inscription No. xiv., to a much 
later period. We find the name of Nicias mentioned 
as that of a tyrant of Cos, as late as the time of Au- 
gustus and some of his coins are still extant. 

If the supposition of Reiske be correct, that the 
seventh Idyll ascribed to Theocritus^ the scene of 
which is laid in Cos, is the production^ not of Theo- 
critus himself, but of Simicfaidas a native poet,^^ whose 
name certainly occurs in it as if he had been the 
author, we may consider the local allusions contained 
in this poem as of the most authentic kind. It is, at 
least, of that time when Cos was in the meridian of its 
prosperity, when the places of which remains are now 
traceable were flourishing, and when it had the honour 
of ^ving birth to the most illustrious of the Greek 

8 Herodot. 7, 163. 

* In the life of Hippocrates (ap. Hippocrat. Op. ii. p. 951, ed. 
Vmi Her T^indert,) it is said that, according to Istomachus, Hippocrates 
was born in the first year of the 80th Olympiad ; but that Soranus, 
of Cos, having consulted the registers of Cos (ra ev Ko) ypafxfjum^tv 
XaKtio), found that he was bom on the 26th of the month Agrianus, 
in the monarchonship of Abriadas (fwvapxovvros 'A^fnaba) : on which 
day the Coi were in the habit of sacrificing to Hippocrates. 

Strabo, p. 658. >^ Theocrit. Op. ii. p. 186» ed. Reiske. 
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kings of Egypt, Ptolemy Philadelphufi. In the seveir- 
teenth Idyll of Theocritus are some verses supposed 
to be addressed by Cos to the infant Ptolemy, be- 
seeching him to honour the island as his native place, 
in like manner as ApoUo had honooied Delos.^^ 

From the author of the seventh Idyll, and his 
scholiast, we mav collect that Oromedoii was the name 
of the highest mountain in the island, and Burinna 
that of a celebrated fountain said to have been disco- 
yered by Chalcon, king of the island ; that at Haleus 
there was another fountain and a temple of Ceres, where 
a festival was held called the Thalysia ; that Pyxa was 
a demus sacred, to Apollo, situated to the xight of the 
road from Cos to Haleus ; that Achamse,^^ Lycope,'* 
and Ptelea, were other demi of the island, and that 
the last of these was celebrated for its wine.'* 

The principal city of Cos appears Irom early times 
to have been situated, not like the generality of Greek 
settlements both in Greece and Italy, in some secure 
position more or less removed from the sea, but upon 
the shore itself : from thence it was removed to its 
present maritime site, near Cape Scandaria. Strabo, 
who mentions this &ct, does not notice the date of it| 
but it occurred probably long before tiie Pelopon- 
nesian war, in the twentieth year of which Astyochus, 
the Lacedaemonian admiral, occupied the city of Cos 
in his passage from Cbius to Caunus.^^ The city was 
then without walls, like many other mmtime places 
during the naval power of the Athenians, who often 



" "oX^u Kupe ytvou), n'oic dt ^( Toaaov, oaov nfp 

dirfKov irinaaev Kvavufj-nvKu innfius 'AjtoXXwv. Theocr. 17, V. 66. 

'•^ V. 71. 14 V, 72. V. 65. 

Thucyd. 41. 108. 
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exacted this condition from their subject allies. In the 
folio wiiig year it was fortified by Alcibiades. When 
Rhodus became powerful, Cos was generally in alliance 
with that island. The most remarkable occasion was 
when the Coi were joined with the Rhodii against An- 
tiochus, in favour of the Romans.^' As usual, how- 
ever, in Greek cities, the people were divided in their 
politics, and an opposite party endeavoured to favour 
the cause of Greece against Rome, when the last 
unsuccessful struggle was made by the Macedonians 
under Perseus.^® 

Two hundred and fifty years after the time of Theo- 
critus Cos was described by Strabo in the foUowing 
terms ''Beyond Halicamassus is Termerium, a 
promontory of the Myndii, opposite to which is 
Cape Scandaria of the island Cos, forty stades dis- 
tant from the continent. Termerium is the name 
likewise of a town above the district of the city of 
Cos.^^ The city of the Coi was anciently named 
Astypalaea, and occupied a situation djtferent from 
that of the present town, but equally on the sea^coast. 
A civil war caused the people to remove to the present 
site near Scandarium,^* when they gave to the city 
the same name as the island. This town is not large, 
but is extremely well inhabited, and presents a most 
agreeable aspect from the sea. The magnitude of the 
island is about five hundred and fifty stades; it is 
every where fertile, particularly in good wine, com- 

>7 Polyb. 16, 4 seq. « Polyb. 30, 7. Liv. 87. 16. 

^ p. 657 8eq. ^ rns K^as. 

wfpl t6 liuMptop. Hence Scandarium appears to have been 
an mhalnted place near Cape Scandaria on or near the site of the 
second ancient town. 
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parable to that of Chius and Lesbus." To the south 
is the promontory Laceter, from whence the distance 
to NiBym^ is suLty stades : near Laoeter is Haiisanuu 
On the western mde of the island are Drecannm and 

the town Stomahiiine : the promontory is two huiulred 
stades distant from the city. Laceter is thirty-live 
stades &rtlier. In the suburbs of Cos is the Ascie- 
pieium, a very oetebrated temple, filled with mo- 
numents, among which is the Antigonus of Apelles. 
Formerly it contained also the Venus Anadyomene,^ 
wliich is now at Rome, Augustus having dedicated to 
his iather» in the temple of Caesar^ this picture of the 
goddess as founder of the family. As a compensation 
to the people of Cos, Augustus is reported to have 
remitted one hundred talents of the duties payable by 
them. It is said that Hippocrates derived his prac- 
tice of the dietetic branch of medicine from the de^ 
scriptions of cures which were conseerated in the 
temple of ^sculapius. This physician was one of the 
most illustrious men of Cos; among whom may be 
named also Simus, a i^y«ician ; IHiiletas, a poet and 
critic ; and, in our own time, Nicias, who was tyrant 
of the Coi; Ariston, disciple and heir of Aristou 
the peripatetic; and Theoomestus, a renowned mu- 
sician, who was of the party opposed to Niciaa." To 
these names may be added those of the poet Plraxa- 

^ The wine of Cos h noticed also by Athenaeas (1, 25, p. 32, ed. 
Casaubon.) 

^ Nisyrus was faUed to bave been once a promontory of Cos, 
named Chelone (Faosasiaa, Attic. 2, 4), wbicb Neptune wrenched 
off from Cos, in order to bury under it die giant Folybotes, whom he 
had slain with his trident. Strabo, p. 4S9. Stephan. in Km. Suid. 
in NUrvfios, ^ By the same Bninber. 
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goras,** and of the native historians, Macareus^^ 
Nicanor,^^ and Evemerus.^® 

Of all these men, by fieur the most illustrioug was the 
physician Hippocrates. He was descended from an 
ancient family who derived their origin from -^scu- 
lapius, and who lived at a time when the priests of 
that deified physician were almost the only professori 
of medical science in Greece. Nebros, the ancestor of 
Hippocrates in the fourth generation, distinguished 
himself by the medical succour w^hich he gave to the 
Amphictyons at the si^ of Crissa;^^ the sons and 
son-in-law of Hippocrates achieved considerable repu- 
tation in the same art in which their fether was un- 
rivalled : and some of the succeeding generations 
were eminent also by their medical talents. In the 
latter pert of his hfe Hippocrates, from some cause, 
concerning which authorities differ, removed from 
Cos, and died at Lanssa in Thessaly, not far from 
which city, on the road to Gyrton, a monument was 
erected to him.^ 

One of the principal temples of Cos was sacred to 
Here or Juno. Slaves were never admitted within its 
walls.** 

The island was noted for the beauty of its young 
men.*' It enjoyed a fine climate and a fertile soil, 
but was not exempt from the earthquakes by which 

» Athen. 2/4. p. 41. ^ Idem, 6, 18, p. S62. 14, 10, p. $39. 

^ Schol. in Theocrit. 7, v. 6. » Aihen. 14, 22, p. 658. 

^ llieimliis ap. Hippoerat. ii, p. 940. Ste^iaa. in Km. 

^ The biography of Hippocrates abounded in the ftbuloos, bat it 
hac been oareftdly separated from the anthentie by Aekermann. 
y. Fabricii BiU. Graeca, ii. p. 506, Hailes. 

*i Macarens ap. Athen. 6, 18. p. 262 ; 14, 10, p. 639. 

^ Damozenus ap. Athen. 1, 12, p. 15. 
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all these countries are aiiiicted lioui tiiiie to time. It 
suffered particularly in the reign of Antoninus, and 
to that emperor the city was deeply indebted for its 
restoration on that occasion.^ 

The most noted jHXMliictions of Cos, besides its 
wine, were fine linen,** a purple dye,^^ and its ^wpov^ or 
perfumed ointment.^ 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF COS. 

The City Cos. — Cape Scandaria being identified 
by its position opposite to Tennerium, it follows that 
the present city occupies the same site as that which 
existed in the time of Strabo. This is confirmed by 
its unaltered ancient name^ i) Km, by remains of the 
andent harbour, and by numerous fragments of an- 
tiquity found in and around the modem town. The 
more ancient town having stood, like the present, on 
the sea-shore, and having doubtless been equally inter- 
ested in the commerce of the neighbouring continent, 
occupied probably a situation in the same bay, not far 
from the cape which is now named Luro» 

Isthmus. — The occurrence of four inscriptions,'* 
which are records of local honours conferred by the 
Isthmiotse, constitutes a proof of the strongest kind 
that the ancient remains, near the modem village of 
Kefala are those of a town named Isthmus, now for 
the first time known to Geography .^^ It was probably 

Pausan. Arcad. 43. TibuU. 6, 36. Propert. 1, 2. 

Horat. Od. 4, 13. 
^> ApoUonius Herophilius ap. Athen. 15, 11, p. 6SS. 

^'^ NOS. XIII, XXVII, xxviii, xxxviii. 

^ Stcphanus gives isthmiu as the name of a city» but identifies it 
witb llalicaraassns. 
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SO called as occupying a central position in the sootliern 

peninsula of Cos ; for the word *I<r6fws was employed 
not only in the sense of a neck of land, but also as 
synonymous of Xepaovrjcros, or a peninsula. 

Halisarna. — The inscriptiim No. zliii., recording 
a dedication to Ceres by the people of Halisarna, or 
Halasama, as it is there written, leaves little doubt 
as to the real site of that ancient town. 

SroBffAUHNB. — The words of Strabo, although they 
may be conradered as signifying that the promontory 
Drecanura and town Stomalimne were contia:uous, 
have not of necessity that meaning. As the coast, 
therefore, near the western cape is barren, and pre- 
serves no vestiges of antiquity, Stomalinme was pro- 
bably in the only situation on the western shore, where 
such vestiges exist, namely, at Marmara, which in fact 
derives its name from remains of ancient walls and 
of a mole there situated. The word Stomalimne leads 
one to suppose that a lagoon here bordered the coast ; 
and we find, accordindy, thut ut a mile to the eastward 
of Marmara, occurs the only lagoon on this shore. 
It may formerly have been of larger dimensions, and 
may have extended as far as Mdrmara ; for this kind 
of lake often varies in its dimensions in the course of 
centuries, in consequence of alluvion Irom the hills, or 
of a change in the course of waters, or of the effect 
of currents along the shore. Stomalimne seems to 
have been the harbour of a more considerable town, 
which, according to inscriptions and ancient vestiges 
found there, stood at the modern village of Pyle, 
in the most central situation of the island. Possibly 
this may have been the Ptelea, to the vineyards of 
which Cos was chiefly indebted for the fame of its 
wines. 
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Tlie copious source of water which su]iplies the 
town of Cos by an aqueduct, and wliich is now called 
the fountain of Hippocrates, is probably the same 
which is mentioned in the seventh Idyll of Theocritus 
• as having been discovered by Chalcon, king of Cos. 
Of the position of the other places alluded to in the 
same poem, namely, Haleus, Pyxa, Achamsei and Ly- 
cope, no valid conjecture can be offered. 

That inconsistency in details, which the incorrect 
text of Strabo so often presents, is remarkable in 
reference to this island. The circumference, however, 
which he ascribes to it, namely, five hundred and 
fifty stades, although differing considerably from the 
true circuit, or sixty-five geograpliical miles, is at least 
much nearer the truth than the hundred Roman miles 
of Pliny ; and sufficiently near the truth to show that 
there is some great error in the distances which his 
text gives from the city of Cos to Cape Drecanum, and 
from thence to Cape Laceter, namely, two hundred 
stades to the former, and thirty-five more to the 
latter; since the dty having been at the northern 
extremity, and Laceter at the southern, the sum of 
these two distances ouglit to have been at least equal 
to half the circumiereuce, whereas it is forty stades 
short of that measure, even according to Strabo, and 
in truth eighty short of it. No reliance therefore can 
be placed on these numbers of the geographer. 

In like manner we find that wliile the distance from 
Cape Termerium of Caria to Cape Scandaria of Cos 
is greatly overrated at forty stades, the true distance 
being less than three geographical miles, that from 
the southern proiiiontory of Cos to the island of Ni- 
syrus is undervalued at sixty stades. In conclusion, 
therefore, we cannot arrive at more than a high degree 
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of probability in supposing that Drecanum was the 

western promontory corresponding either to the Ca]>e 
Ai lanni, or to the Cape Dhafni of the present day, 
and that the southernmost promontory, now called 
Krdkilo, was the ancient Laceter ; for if the inscription 
which demonstrates the site of Halasama should, 
when taken in conjunction with the words of Strabo, 
be considered as provmg the adjacent promontory to 
have been Laceter, the conseqaence would be that 
Strabo would have described the southern cape of the . 
island as the western, and the south-eastern as the 
southern ; an error not so likely to have happened as 
one of numbm, either arising from defective informa- 
tion in the geographer, or from negligence in the writers 
of manuscripts in the course of ages. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that even according to this mode of 
solving the difficulty, we must suppose, if not a po- 
sitive want of knowledge in the geographer, at least 
an extreme laxity of expression when he describes 
Halisarna as wpos rw AaKr]ri)pi, 

Cos, like the other communities of Doric origin in 
this quarter, employed the Doric dialect, and con- 
tinued to do so, at least in its public documents, long 
after the time which some learned men have supposed 
to have terminated the distinction of dialects, namely, 
the conquest of Asia by Alexander. Of this we have 
a sufficient proof in the Inscription No. xxiv., in 
honour of the Emperor Vespasian. As a difference 
may generally be observed in the employment of Doric 
forms by cities not immediately connected with each 
other, and especially by those most distant from one 
another, we are not surprised to remark in the in- 
scn})tion8 of Cos that the dialect resembled the Cretan 
Doric more than that of the Peloponnesus. 
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The Corpus Inscriptionum Greecarum of Boeckh 
contains twenty-three inscriptions from Cos, all col- 
lected in the town and its immediate vicinity. The 
following were found in various parts of the island, 
and, with one exception, are unpuhlished. Among 
those given hy Boeckh the most interesting is No. 
2502, in honour of Herod the tetrarch^ whose father, 
Herod the king, had conferred many favours on Cos.'* 
We may refer also to No. 2510, recording the dedi- 
cation of a sun-dial {apoXoytov),^ 

^ Joseph. BeU. Jad. 1. 21. 

^ For the inscriptions, as copied by Lieut. Hdpmtm, see the end 
bf this vdlome. 
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*A /SnvXtt Kat o dajWS Trjs XafiTrpOTUTrj^ KwloiV TToXews 
€T€lfuia€P Kara ra TrclKtrev^^a vtto ap-xpvros MdpKov Av- 
pijXlou ^AfMariajvoSf Kotr/wu vloUy UovfiKunv Xakkouartov 
Sefmpiivwv Oiltcropa, liv /epdriarop iirapf)(pi» /SeuawXSiPf*^ 
riycfiova kcu SovKnfjvaptOP^ Sap^vta9y rfjs eirl 'rraaav 

vdpimf Tov ^c^ooTOV, IIqptw Ktu BeuStafias, 



11. 



mrpo9 Aut^dvrcv 
III. 

*^ This inscription, being" in the town of Cos and in a conspicuous 
situation, has been repeatedly copied. See lioeck}\ C. Inscr. Gn 
No. 2509. All the transcripts have fTdfiaa-tv, not tTafXiurav. 

^ Prsefectum vchiculorum. — See Oreliii Inscr. iat. Select. 2223» 
2648.3178,3435. 

^ We learn from Suetonius tli it Au£!;'ustus added a fourth decuria 
of judges, called Ducenarii, as taking cognizance of causes relatincr to 
sums of two hundred sestertia and under. In the provinces there 
were ducenarii procuratores. — Sueton. Aug. c. 24, 
Cum jure gladii.— See Orell. 1091, 31G9. 
Aphrodisia was a native of the island Istrus, now Ghiali, distant 
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IV. 

AvpftiKui Elpfi atfSwte 
V. 

OVTOU 

Ma/eaplvov 

Zrjvavof TOV Stnrdrpou 

Koi Einjrvxlas ray Ztjuoyifos 

VI. 

Xcupe 

Eu^apitrnv rm Ei^ffLplarcv' 

VIII. 

IX. 

Uov^^kiov Aovuwiov Mdptcov vlov ^Pov^v 

X. 

EvkKectos ^tkoavos 
five miles from the nearest point of Cos, and ten miles to the west of 

Cape Triopium, now Krio. "larpos vrj<ros noXiv 6fia>wfiop fxovaa Kara 
TptoTTiov rrjs Kvidiap. Stephan. in V. The gentile appears from this 
inscription to have been 'larpiavos. 
^ NaLivtJb of Alexandria. 
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Nuasv Nueapyi(Sov) 
UpovTupatnjs 4?i.lSMivo5 

XI. 

X^'yfi (1592) IN. a (indict. 1) 

XII. 
XIII. 

XIV. 

irarpijs Srpmnf09, rov /3 trpeam&mn^ apx^tparnvmnnof^ leat 

^€w(tO*.)^ 

XV. 

TW *AytjaatfSpov 

XVI. 

^CKelvov rov ^ AiroXkoowpov 

^ "apmt&mni—^StoB, if eorracdy given, seemB to be a new word, 
equivaleiit to ^tpmt im mn. 

^ nptfyiortwrarros, — ^\rjs irprfyurros IS found in a Cretan in- 
scription, (Boeckh, No. 2562,) bat generally npflyw or irprrYvs was 
the same as rrp*afivs : irpfiyrCros for jrpfcr^vs occurs in an inscription 
of Teos, (Boeckh, No. 3058.) 

^ MovapxfvvTos, Dor. for fLovapxpvpros* Concerning this title see 
above, p. 3, note 0, 
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XVII. 

. . • . KXcohlov KaTn7(io[yo5 
KXauBuawO 



XVIII. 

'0 Bcifios X^^cLarols Seols to fiafia 

XIX. 

XX. 

ElpTjvcus 'Eira^poBiTov 
XXI. 

'AyeTToXios 
XXII. 

'Ayai0wi>[o9 *EXKaviieoVf 'EKaralas 
XXIII. 

a . . M» *Apx!t^^tfujv, 
&€v8apof Swn'pdrov, 

XXIV. 

neuTurrpafWU roO EvoBw 
EvoBov 

XXV. 

XXVI. 
a V "IT a {. e. 1481. 



ISLAND OF COS. 17 
XXVII. 

AvTOKparopa Keuffopa Ovmnuneofov Sefiaaiw, dpxtepea, 
hrjiiMfy)(ucqs e^vaias, irarepa TrarpiSos, wraToi/ to irefiTnoPf 

XXVIII. 

SefuoTO/cXeovs larpov UT^^tun^ ^(pwT&j^ airo j^pvaoiv v Ktu 
&icmft jfftKiejf apem &f€m Tor mera tov r^j^wov mu cvpomv 

XXIX. 



Nucofia^ avBpl Aa 

XXX. 

hdtcfv 

yope<i>v eXirUta yrjpaKeTju. 

XXXI. 

rXMumfa OSKuiBou A 

XXXIX. 

Bepwueii 



XXXIII. 

'EKarcuos scar ovecpov ^ 

XXXIV. 

^ A dedication in consequence of a dream. 
VOL. IV. C 
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Ihfi X arfoJB^ & wWl^ TOV 

XXXV. 
XXXVI. 



Xapiv 



XXXVII. 

*PoBoicKeia9 77)9 Ilpwrda Mikijaim 

XXXVIII. 
*0 BStfiU» 6 ^I^fuarnof KoBUptMrtv 



• • . • 



• • • 



XXXIX. 

TifbOKTidas Met . . . 

XL. 



XLI. 
XLII. 

nXoBaitfLS Atwpida. ^buKnos ' KtcaTQivvp.QU 

XLIII. 

It would appear, from this inscription, that the ancient site near 
Cape Andemdld is that of Halisama, or, according to this document, 
Halaearua, aud that the gentile adjective was ' Akturapvirifs, 
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XLIV. 

*Ein STjfiap^ov NiKd<l>povo9 fji/r}p6s *AfyrafiiTtoVf elSofe 
KOIPW Tcov (TVfKpGpevo^ei'cov irapa 'Teruiu X-up/jLiyyof' Hap" 
is^ifiitv) Kcu ^iXuTTos ^iKcoTOv (jciu Avicat)6os HapfievlaKOV 
^sra»' *£7r6t^ Nuctvyopas BevBapw /ecu AvKaidos AevKvmrw 

$wrla» rov J^mt tuu rap vm^o^aCif 
eirotovvTO rcov Bafjunav kuk ra>v aiXKxav irdmwv deltas rmv 
Beaoff inrovSa9 koI TrpoOvfilas ovBev eKKeiTromes' oircoaovp xal 
/Mera raXt$^ eupovfiOfM emfuijiifioi irpo$vfWT€p09 airo^ trap' 
eymmu, mSorew ra» r&v Bafurop eSiHuav' S^oyBai Nueayopav 
Kat AvKatOov eirawtaaL hrl ra aipeaci koI ra evae/Sela as 
e)(oim irorri ros Oeos kcu tos ^floras km (rre<f>apwiT€u axnos 
win j(piwraip tiiea' rot rafiuu dpaypa'^lraPTmv to & i^v^^uFfut^ 
€9 aroKap \t0ivaPf luu ava0arrmf vapa Toy So/iO» rou Atif* 
TO & opoKufMi j€v6fi€vw h TOP OToKop OTniaaprmf to* 

TOfUtU. 



'&ir«|t^ivoc, antistites sacrorom in TOensem oonatitafti. See 
BoedEh, G. I. 6. No. 2448. 

All the Doric pecdliaritieB here obeenreble* as mi 0t^ foe 
wp!^ to^ ^out : &wypaiffA»rrtMf for dtm^Mnif^Arwrap, &c.« are found in the 
Cretan inscriptions. See Boeclch, C. Inscr* Gr. part 12, sect. 8. 
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II.-ON THE SOUND AND PRONUNCIATION OF SOME 
BRITISH AND GERMAN WORDS IN THE TIME OF 

THE ROMANS. 

BT BIR T. PHILLIPPS, BART. 

(Read Jan. 9. 1840.) 

As all written works of the Britons and Germans 
anterior to the Roman conquest^ (if any ever existed,) 
have long been lost, the only mode left to us, of 

acquiring even the slightest knowledge of their lan- 
guages in those times, is that which may be derived 
from the words given by Csesar and others, in the 
names of persons and places. 

It would therefore be desirable to investij^ate the true 
orthography of such names : for that purpose, however, 
we shall not here write an essay on the subject, but, 
merely giving a hint, we will endeavour to strike the 
spark, which others may fan into greater light, if they 
think proper to urge the question further. 

It is evident, if no such written works existed, that 
the Romans must have been guided by the ear in fixing 
the orthography of .those words. How deceptive an 
organ that is, we know from modem facts ; for, among 
five pei'sons who have learned to read and write, but 
have been inattentive to the spelling, we may find the 
same word written in five different ways, because, 
having forgott^ the evidence of the eye, they only 
judge by tliat of the ear. 
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In our own country, the most remarkable instance, 

which we can recall to memorv, is that of the river 
8abriiia. Tiie Welsh call it Hairen, the aspirate of 
which seems to have been pronounced by the Bntonai 
80 strongly, as to have app^ured to the Romans to 
be the consonant s. 

In the same language the Roman sal (salt) is pro- 
nounced by the Britons kal. Here two questions arise. 
Did the Bhtons possess salt before the arrival of the 
Romans, or not? If not, it shows that the Welsh, 
in adopting the Romnn sa/, were obliged to use the 
aspirate h to pronounce the Roman 8^ If they did 
possess it, why did they reject their own word, to 
adopt the Roman? There. are other words, proving 
the same fact, whicii may be easily referred to in any 
Welsh dictionary. 

To utter the letter s, when it was followed by 
another consonant in the Roman word, seems to have 
been a work of difficulty to the Britons. They were 
apparently obhged to prefix a vowel to it before they 
could do so, as may be observed in the words derived 
from the I^tin scrtbere. And here we will just ob- 
serve, that the adoption of this Roman word appears 
to us to prove that the Britons could not write before 
the Roman conquest. If they could, why, again, did 
they adopt the Roman words ? 

With regard to the German namies, we will select 
from Caesar those of Cingetorix, Vercingetorix, and 
Orgetorix. 

These names, all ending in getorix, strike us as 
being clearly compounds, and our object here is, to 
endeavour to analyse them, by resolving them into 

their original elements. We consider them to be, in 
fact, nothing more than King Dietrich, Viking Die- 
trich, and Herr Dietrich. 
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It is well known that Dietrich ig a very andent 

German name, probably in its remotest origin signify- 
ing simply the Governor or President of the Diet. 
When thk word (Dietrich) is pronounced quickly, 
(as a native would pronounce it,) the sound of Di, 
hefore the assimilates very much to the Arabic Df^ 
or our own j, or soil g. It most probably sounded 
so to the ears of Gaosar, and thus he was induced 
to write it getoriXf the emphasis, in Dietrich, being 
thrown upon the e; and the Oermans, we believe, still 
pronounce it as one syllable. 

The rank of the person being always prefixed, as 
it is even to this day, e. g. King William, King 
George, &c., the origin of the above names thus seems 
to be plainly indicated. And when we know that the 
Saxons of later times wrote king with a c, the ap- 
proximation is still closer. 

The Viking we learn to have been an officer ap- 
pointed to the principal command on the sea, and it 
is not improbable that the Vi may have been so pro- 
nounced by the Germans as to have appeared to be 
the syllable Ver to Roman ears. 

Oigetoiix is a still closer approximation to Herr 
Dietrich, and is equally probable to have been suni- 
larly corrupted. 

With respect to other names, it is very possible that 
the like or greater alterations may have taken place, 
and we think the subject worthy of further elucida- 
tion; for the names of persons and places are the 
nearest approaches, which we have left, to the most 
ancient modes of orthography, dther of lost, or of 
living, knguages. 

August, 1839. 
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III.— A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE TWO MEANINGS 
OF THE GREEK WORD no'Fl2MA. 



BT JAMBS OBCB4BD BAUIWBUi, ISQ., V.B.t., K.B.8.1.., &C. 

(Read Jan. 2^, 1840.) 

The commoa X^tin translatioa of the word vopurfia is 
earollariimf or an inference from a superior proposi- 
tion or theorem. But it is not by any means gene* 
rally known t h;it this word has a distinct and separate 
meaning. In order to show this, I give the following 
interesting extracts from the Greek edition of the 
Commentaries of Proclus on Eudid^ printed at Basle 
in the year 1533; — 

P. 58 in comment. Prop. 1 . Lib. L 

wopur/M Xeyerm fiep mu em irpofiXoffiarav rtvav 
€^op^ ra EvKXeiSei yeypafifieva' Troplafiara \eyercu Be iBuas 
Srav &c TO)]/ om-oheBeiyfLepcav oKKo tI owcufxunj Oeip^M pai 
irpoBepAvtinv rffiSjv^ S leei &a tqvto nopia-fLa Ki£i£kl\ftaai,^ &amp 

This is very unsatisfectory as far as regards a second 

meaning, but a subsequent passage is more to the 
pomt as well as more inteUigible : 

' Forsan wt. 
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Hervagius, p. 80. 

' JSv Ti Toiv jew^erpucoiv eoTiv opofioTav to iropiafia' rovro 
&, ariiuMVH hvTTov' KaKwtn yap iFoptaiLOfra tctu Sou $€9»p4^ 
ftara irvytcaraa'/e&/d(enu rm? aXXeoP cM^lf&rt» oSov Mpfuua 
Kcu KepBj) Tcov ^r)TOVirra)v VTrap^oura, Koi oaa <^7]T6LTaL fxev 
€vpe(T€a)9 Be XP^i^'' '"'^^ yeveaews fMPv^s ovre Oecoplas 

dfirXi^s' f/iv yap rS>v uroai^Xunf ai WfM9 Trj ffdcret. i<rai, 
O^pSjtrai Bu, teeu qvtwp Bvj r&v wpofffjMfnBiv earw ^ rouamf 
yvwris' irpf ymvlav repuetv r} rplyojvop trvtrrritreurOaiy 
r) d(l>€\elv r/ OiaOaiy ravra irdma iroiTjaiv rivos dwcuTec' rou 
BoOevTos kvkSjov to teevTpov evpelVf ^ ^vo BoOevrwv aufj^ieTptop 
ftey^&p TV fteyumv km leoaiov fierpov eupew ^ oaa roidSe 
fjbera^v 7m9 hrn trpo^rffidrtitv luu B&Mtp^pArmf' ovre ydp ye^ 
peaeis tujtv ev tovtols tojv L,rjTovi_Ltva}v, uKK tuptaeiSy ovre 
BeapuL ^^lXt^' Bel ydp vtt ors^w aycpyeiVj kcu irpo ofifuiTiov 
irourfjfraff^QA to ^rfrovfiepov' rouivra apa iari mi Saa iro- 
pitrpara EvxKeiSvff y&fpa^^ fiifiKta nrpopkTipArwf awrafaf' 
aXXa wepi pkv rwv roiovroav wopurfidrtov TrapeitrBea Xeyeiv' ra 
Be ip Ty oToi'xeuaaet Tropiafiara avpapcujHilpeTaL pkp reus 
ahXav airohel^&nVf aira & irpovfjfoup&nis Tvyjfov^t, fynf<r€ei>»' 
otop Koi TV inm nrpoteeifiepw^ &C. 

Before we proceed farther, I would remark that the 

reading ^ipkla 7rpo^r)fmT(op of Hervagius ought evi- 
dently to be changed for /Si^kia iropia-fjLdTWPf and this 
emendation is supported by a marginal scholium on 
this passage in No. 161 of the Barocian collection of 
MSS. in the Bodleian lihrary at Oxford. Baroci, in- 
deed, in his Latin translation has coroUariomm, having 
perhaps made use of this identical manuscript. In 

this sentence y is probably omitted after fiifikla. 

In this extract is a YQvy explicit stateiiiciit ol the 
two very diiferent species of porisms ; viz., the ponsms 
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composed by £adid of Alexandria, a curiouB and difii- 
oult class of propositions, requiring investigation as 
well as construction and demonstration ; and the 

porisms or corollaries of Euclid's Elements, which 
result from tiie demonstration of other propositions, 
and which often present themselves unexpectedly. 
Proclus proceeds to illustrate this latter class of po- 
risms by the exani[)l e of a corollary annexed to the 
15th Prop. I. liliem., the preceding extract being part 
of his commentary on that proposition. He then gives 
a more difiuse description of this corollary of the 
Elements, of which a portion is annexed. 

Hervagius, p. 80. 

^KajLv ovu TO TToptafia Beuiprjjjia Bui rov aWov irpo^Xi]- 
fiaros tf detapiyjMTos dTro^l^ms^ aTrpayjMaTevTm avcufmir- 
vof/bowv* otov yap Kara riyfiP wepvTrlTwew eoltcofiev toi9 
wopla-fuurof' oi yap vpoBe/jLOfOts, ouSe {iTTifovwiv wiratfT^, 
^0€v aura leai rolf epfuuaf ehccura/iePy kcu iar&9 ol Seivot ra 
fmOrjfjMTUca, Kara ravnjv avrols eOevro rriv hraypvp^iap, kv- 
Beucvvfidm to?* ttoXXjols mu hti ro ^asvofievov Kep^9 esrro* 
fffi&HHf Sri apa ra . akifiij Beau ZSfpa icat ra eppma rama 

Then follow several distinctions of corollaries, into 
arithmetical and geometrical, into those arising from 
theorems and those from problems, with some others 
of no particular importance. These extracts, it must 
he allowed, are not expressed with uniform clearness, 
but they discrimmate butHciently the porisms of Euclid 
Irom the corollaries of the Elements ; and they corre- 
spond with the more general expressions of Pappus on 
this subject, which Proclus in these passages plainly 
had in view. For illustraliu*^ the distinction, he 
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premiseB that the 5th Ftop. I. £lem. is a tfaeofem, and 
requireB dmonstration ; also, that the Ist, 3rd, and 

9th propositions are problems, each requiring some- 
tliiug to be done or constructed : he then adds, that to 
find the centre of a given circle (1. III. £lem.) or to 
find the greatest common measure of two magnitudes 
(3. 10. Elem.) or such like things, are in some sort of 
an intermediate character between problems and theo- 
rems. For the construction of these things sought 
is not given in the enunciation, but invention is requi* 
site for finding that construction, and also for dis- 
covering the demonstration; for it is necessary to ex- 
hibit to the eye the construction of the things sought. 
Such, says he, is the nature of the second kind of 
porisms, of which £uclid composed books. 

I may observe further ui this place, that loci, which 
by r;i] ipus are reckoned a class of porisms, have also 
somewhat of the intermediate character between pro- 
blems and theorems; though they are generally 
considered to belong to the latter class. In the laeus 
tlic construction must be investigated, as in the po- 
rism; and every locus is easily convertible into a 
porism. 

The etymology of the porism, or corollary of the 

Elements, from iropurfia, signifying gain, may be right, 
and the other meaning of the Greek term iropwfmf im- 
plying investigation, may be the ground of its apphca- 
tion to the porisms of Euclid. In the first sense it is 
the common corollary, which is an acquisition (or gain) 
from another propositicwi, from the demonstration of 
which it results often unexpectedly, nopurim also, 
firom the other signification of the word, properly de- 
notes any thing to be investigated, which corresponds 
with the character of the porisms of Euclid. And 
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thus without any connexion between these two classes 
of propositions, they may incidentally, from the two 
imconnected meanings of a Greek word, have obtained 
the same name.* 

Sir Henry Savile, in his Prcelectionea in Euclidem, 
sect !• p. 18, was the first, as far as I can learn, who 
saw that mj/iMr/ia in Produs's Commentary had two 
separate meanings ; but his remarks on the subject 
clearly prove that he had not the slightest suspicion 
of the real nature of its second interpretation. 

2 Trail's Life of SimaoDt p. 90. Taylor's TranalaAion of Prodoe, 
vol. ii. p. 9S. 
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IV.— THE MONUMENT OF EUBULIJJKS IN THE INNER 

CERAMICUS. 



TBAN8LATX0N OF A LBTTBit VROM PROFB880S L. ROB8, OP 
ATHENS, TO W. M. LBAKK» BSQ* 

(Read Nov. 8, ISaS.) 

Athens, March 22, 1837. 

Sir, 

A discovery which has been recently made 

in the Inner Ceramicus gives me the opportunity of 
writing to you. As founder of the topographical 
archaeology of Athens, and as having cleared the way 
for your followers, you have a right to their acknow- 
ledgments, and I have much pleasure in presenting 
you this suicdl essay as an offering of my homage. 
Perhaps these observations may reach you in time for 
the second edition of your work, which Mr. Finlay 
assures me is now in progress. 

One of the principal, and perhaps the most im- 
portant question for the topograpliy of Athens, is 
involved in the true site of the gate by which Pau- 
sanias, coming from the Peirseus, entered the city, and 
to which gate he omits to give any name. You have 
justly observed, that on this point we have only to 
take into our consideration the four gates on the 
western side of the city : and in your topography, as 
well as in your last supplementary memoir on this 
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subject,^ yott have so well deflignated and described 
their position, that in addressing the author of these 

learned dissertations I have no occasion to repeat this 
description of them, but may at once enter upon the 
discussion of the question as above stated, namely, 
which of the four was the gate by which Pausanias • 
entered the city. 

Though I haw no intention to enter upon all the 
other points connected with this, the immediate sub- 
ject of my letter, I will take the liberty to preface it 
with a few preliminary observations. I do not think 
that you were quite justified in identifying this, the 
main question, with that concerning the gate called the 
Peiraic gate by Plutarch. For not only was Pausanias 
at liberty to sdect for his own reasons any other of 
the four gates, all of which led fii>m the port into the 
city, — particularly at the point of time when he lived, 
when the long walls were no longer in existence ; but 
it is possible, in consequence of there being more 
gates than one of this description, that the name 
of the Peiraic gate may have been given sometimes 
to one, and sometimes to another, according to the 
different periods of time, and also according to' the 
districts of the city in which the individwals may 
have been resident who made use of this appellation^ 
We know, at least, that the gate Dipylon has cer- 
tainly four, and perhaps no less than five names: 
it was called, besides Dipylon, the Thriasian gate 
and the Ceramican gate: and Professor Miiller, al- 
though lie denies that it was ever called the Sacred 
gate, a name which you have very appropriately 

^ On certain diBputed Positions in the Topography of Athens; 
Transactions ol die Royal Society of Literature, vd. iii. p. 183. 
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assigned to it, admits nevertheless the appellation of 

the Demiad gate.^ Why may not this gate have been 
also sometimes called the Peiraic gate by those who 
lived between the Dipylon and the Achamian gate, 
and who would consequently, when th^ came up from 
the Peiraeus, have entered by the Dipylon ? Plutarch, 
in the only two passages where he speaks of the 
Peiraic gate, expresses himself in terms which seem to 
imply that this gate was not always known by that 
name.^ From the words he uses, and on other 
grounds, it does indeed appear not improbable that 
in each of these passages Plutarch alludes to a dif- 
ferent gate; though indeed it is scarcely possible 
clearly to understand, and of this Plutarch himself 
was not unaware, the confused details given by Kli- 
demos of the battle of the Amazons.'* I am therefore 
inclmed to be of opnuon, that each of these questions 
deserves to be treated separately : and if the result of 
the two should lead to the same conclusion, the evi- 
dence in favour of the truth would only therefore be 
the more convincing. At any rate, these observations 
will plead my apology, if, without pretending to pre- 
judge the question of the Peiraic gate of Plutarch, 
I confine myself in this letter to demonstrate, by the 
help of a recent discovery, which was the gate by 

'III the nottis to the Germaa translation of Leake's Topograpliy 
of Athens. 

' *Eirt Tas nvXas napa t6 "KaXxadovTos rjptoou, as vvv UftpalKcis ovopd- 

(nv<Ti. Plutarch. Thes. 27. In the other passage the vvv does not 
occur ; SiAAuj to f^ifra^v t^s ilfifmut^s nvXijs Koi rijs 'l«pas KaToatca^^as, 

&c. Plutarch, Syll. 14. 

* A]). I'l lit arch Thcs. 27. Tlie text of this passage has always 
appeared to nie tu'^iiiciuus. I should propose to read dno tov Mt)- 
Tp<fK)v instead of drru tov Movaeiov. [For a statement of this question 
see " Ou the disputed Positions," p. 206. — Ed.] 
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which Fausaaias entered Athens, and to deduce from 
thence some further conclusions. I shall commence 

by giving you the history of this discovery. 

It was on the 6th or 7th of the present month 
that Mr. Treiber, chief physician of the army, was 
digging the fomidations for a new building at the end 
of Mercury Street, at about two-thirds of the distance 
from the temple of Theseus towards the ancient gate 
of the Peloponnesus (Mora-kdpesi) , and not more than 
ten or twenty yards outside of the old wall, when he 
discovered, at a depth of two or three feet below the 
surface of the soil, the remains of an ancient uionunu nt, 
constructed of large square blocks of the stone an- 
ciently called fropw. Along-side of these remains were 
found also two heads of marble ; one of which, evi- 
dently of Roman work, and of the natural size, was that 
of a youth, with curly hair, and without a beard ; the 
other was an ideal female head, of colossal pioporticms, 
and of Y&cj beautiful work. Her long tresses were 
bound in a knot behind the neck ; the upper part of 
the head had been cut off, or was made of another 
piece of marble, which has escaped our researches: 
the nose is broken, but the rest of the face is in 
perfect preservation; the ears are pierced, and seem 

to have held ear-rings. 

As soon as the Minister of the Interior was informed 
of this discovery, he ordered the construction of the 
building to be discontinued for a few days, and sent 
thither some workmen to assist in the excavation. 
The next day they succeeded in discovering a third 
head of the natural size, like the first, but of a much 
higher style of execution. This is the portrait of a 
man rather advanced in years, without a beard, but 
with a fuU head of hair, bound with a laurel crown. 
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There was afterwards disoovered the torso of a female^ 
of colossal dimensions and extremely beautiful, not 
however bearing any appearance of having belonged to 
the female head above mentioned. All these objects 
are now preserved in the temple of Theseus. 

The excavations were interrupted for some days in 
consequence of the bad weather, when one side of the 
monument had scarcely been laid open. The pro- 
prietor was then allowed to resume the building, and 
at the present moment there are no longer any traces 
of the monument to be seen. 

The side which had been laid open was in the 
direction of soutli-west and north-east, and taced tlie 
north-west. The base (socle) as far as it could be 
seen, seemed to be about eight metres in length, and it 
was formed of two steps (projectures), each tvrenty- 
five centimetres in height. There was probably a 
third step ; but the excavations were not carried to a 
sufficient depth to ascertain this fact. The body (d^ 
of the monument rested upon this base : two square 
blocks, each 1*6 metre long, and I'l high, were 
still in situ. The interior of the monument was 
formed of masonry, in which large blocks of stone 
were mixed up. Along-side of this wall were found 
two large pieces of a cornice, of white marble, sixty- 
four centimetres in height, and bearing the egg and 
bead ornament ; but the drawing was heavy, and the 
execution very moderate. You at once see that this 
would not have been enough to determine the nature 
or object of the monument, if, by a lucky acddent, 
there had not been preserved amongst these remains 
the following fragment of a dedicatory inscription 2 

XOPOSKPAniAHZEnOIHSEN. 
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This fragment, the characters of which seem to 
belong to the sera of the destruction of Corinth, is 

copied from the edge of a slab of Ilyinettiaa marble, 
twenty-eight centimetres high, and, though broken, 
1 ' 1 metre long. In order to avail ourselves of it for 
ascertaining the name and nature of the monument, 
we must bring it into cuniparison with another Athe- 
nian inscription, in the Corpus Inscriptionum Grae- 
canim, vol. i. No. 666 ; of which, a more correct copy 
is also given in the same volume, Addenda, p. 916. 
The last line of this inscription, which refers to the 
erection of the statue of a female of the family of the 
orator Lycurgus, and of the house of the Eteobutadae,^ 
contains the names of two sculptors, Euchir and 
Euhulides, of the demos Kropidse. 

EYjXEIPKAIEYBOYAIAHZKPnniAAIEnOIHZAN. 

Here then we have, belonging to the demos Kropidae, 
a family of artists, in which are the two names Euchir 

and Eubnlides. An Athenian artist, Euchir, son of 
Eubulides, is mentioned also by Pausanias, viii. 14, 7, 
as having made a statue of Mercury at Pheneos in 

Arcadia : vads emw 'Epfwv a-ffwr^y tau ayaXfjM XlBw* rwn 

errolyaeu dvrfp ^AOrjvalos^ Eu^ecp 6 Eu^ovXlSov. The names 

of Eubulides and Euchir occur also in Phny, H. N. 
xxxiv. 19, 20, and 34 ; and finally, Pausanias speaks 
of a sculptor, Eubulides, in his description of Athens. 
Upon these fects the learned editor of the Corpus 
Inscri[)tionum Gracarum has constructed the two an- 
nexed tables of descent : 

Eiabalides Eubulides 

I I 

Euchir Eubulides. Euchir 

i_ 

Eubulides. 

* It was found in the Acropolis, near the EiecUtliciutn. 
VOL. IV. D 
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You will allow thiat, according to the usual prac- 
tice in Athenian fietinilies, these two genealogies are 

equally admissible; but, according to the inscription 
recently discovered, the latter is the more probable: 
for I venture to hope that you will not object to the 
restoration which I propose in reading the line as 

iuliuws : 

EYBOYAIAHZ EVJXEIPOZ KPnniAHZ EHOIHSEN. 

" Executed by Eubulides, son of Euchir, of the demos Kropidse. ' 

We have thus obtained a very prohable solution of 

the problem ; namely, the nature of the monument 
recently discovered in the inner Ceramicus. It is a 
large pedestal, on which was formerly placed a group 
of thirteen statues, which Eubulides had himself made 
and dedicated ; and to which may be supposed to be- 
long the head and the colossal torso above described. 
They represented Minerva F^nia, Jupiter, Mnemo- 
syne, the Muses, and Apollo.^ The colossal head found 
along-side of the monument may have been that of 
Minerva ; in that case, the upper part of the head, 
which was made of a separate piece of marble, and the 
non-appearance of which may be attributed to the dis- 
continuance of the excavation, would have been the 
helmet of the goddess. The torso belongs to one of 
the Muses. The epoch of the monument cannot be 
earlier than the Rom^n empire, as this inscription, as 
well as the other in which mention is made of Eu- 
bulides and Euchir, is evidently of that date ; and aLo 

• See Pausanias, Attic. 2, 4. Minerva Pseonia had also an altar 
in the temple of Amphiaraus, near Oropus (Paus. Att. 34, 2), and 
an altar or a statue opposite to the tombs of the family of Ly- 
curgns (Vit. X, Oral, in Lyciirg.), that is to say, in the exterior 
Ceramicus, between Dipyium and the Academy (Paus. Att. 29^ 15). 
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in ooasequence of the Roioan character of the archi- 
tectural details.' These facts confirm also the opinion 
of the Chevalier Thiersch, who, from other ingenious 
arguments, assi^nis rather a recent date (see Epoch 
der Kunsty 2iid edition, p. 127) to £uchir and to 
Euhulides. 

Pausanias, having entered Athens by one of its 
western gates towards the Peiraeus, describes whatever 
appeared to him remarkable in the street along which 
he passed : the Pompeium, the temple of Ceres, the 
equestrian statue of Neptune^ the long porticoes, of 
which one contained the statues of celebrated men and 
women, and the other was made up of different sane- 
tuanes of the gods, amongst which the traveller enu- 
merates a gymnasium of Mercury, and the house of 
Pol3rtion, in which Alcibiades had parodied the Eleii- 
sinian mysteries, and which, at a later period, had 
heen consecrated to Bacchus the singer: all these 
large monuments and public establishments must have 
occupied a considerable space of ground. The monu- 
ment of Eubuhdes seems to have succeeded imme- 
diately the house of Polytion, and to have formed part 
of the sacred endosure of Bacchus, The inscription 

' From the measures which I have mentioiied, an estimate may 



he made of the height of the mommient. 




Hie three st^s of the hawment 


0-76 


Height of the monmnsit . • • . 


110 


Hie piece of hlue marble, which seems to have 




formed part of a frieze around the monument. 


0*28 


A oomice of white marble .... 


0-74 


Metres 


2-87 


Height of the statues about 


3 



Total, about 



6 metreis. 
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is a sufficient guarantee of its identity. It could not 
have been placed there at a more recent period, be- 
cause, besides its great mass, it w as found enveloped 
in the ruins of the monument itself, which, according 
to all appearances, had remained untouched since the 
time of its destruction ; for nothing had ever been 
built over the ruins, nor had any of the broken parts 
been carried off as tlie materials for other buildings, 
nor any attempt been made to remove the heads and 
fragments of statues which were found lying on the 
ground. On the contrary, it had been completely 
neglected, till the lapse of ai^cs had buried the 
ruins under a deep layer of alluvial soil, brought 
thither by the rains, and by the torrents from the 
interior of the city, and the more elevated spots 
which SLiiround on all sides this deep basin of the 
Ceramicus. 

But these same circumstances, which I have thus 
described, make it the more to be regretted that the 

excavation was so soon abandoned, when scarcely one 
side of the monument had been discovered, and that 
of the thirteen statues, with which it was decorated, 
only one head and a torso have been found ; for it is 
quite certain that these two portrait heads did not 
belong to the group of Eubulides.® There is the 
greatest probability, that if it had been determined to 
lay open the whole of the monument, and to extend 
the excavation all along its four sides to the breadth of 
not less than three or four metres, many more frag- 
ments, perhaps even the greatest part of the thu teen 
statues, would have been found. By continuing it still 

^ They belonged probably to statues of distinguished men, which 
had been erected in the sanctoaiy of Bacchus or in the neighbouring^ 
gymnasium of Mercury. 
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further, they might also have discovered the remains 
of the gyiiiiiasium of Mercury, and of the other build- 
ings in its vicinity. I would fain hope that this notice 
may tend to induce either the governm.ent or the pro- 
prietor of the ground to resume the excavation, and 

to carry it through. 

This is what I wished to convey to you in reference 
to the monument which they have lately discovered. 
I shall only beg leave to add a few observations on the 
consequences which result from it to the topography 
of Athens. 

1. The position of the gate by which Pausanias 
entered Athens is definitively fixed. It was that which 
you have called Hippades, and which is situated be- 
tween the Dipylon and the hill lormerly called Lyca- 
bettus, and to which we now give the appellation of 
the Hill of the Nymphs, in consequence of an inscrip- 
tion on its summit.^ The gate between this hill and 
the Pnyx, by which, according to you,*'* Pausanias 
came into Athens, is too distant from the monument 
of Eubuhdes. Other arguments may also be adduced 
against your hypothesis, and amongst them one of the 
most urgent is the steep declivity of the gorge in 
which it is situated, and the difficulty of the road in 

* In a recent work on the Topography of Athens, by one of your 
countrymen (Wordsworth), Dipylam, or the Ceramic gate, is placet! 
wiiere you place the Peiraic gate (between Pnyx ami tlic Hill of the 
Nymphs). I am disposed to believe that the icaiued author must 
himself have already abandoned that oj)inion. 

^® [This is not quite accurate. Both in the Topocrraphy of Athens 
(p. 9.5) and in the remarks " on th<.- tli-puted Positions " (Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. iii. p. 2()l2), tlie 
author leaves the question undecided ; and, among other reasons, on 
account of the " steep dcchvity. " — Eo.j 
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consequence of that declivity. Pausaiuas comiii;^ rrom 
the Peiraeus at a time when the loug walls had ceased 
to exist, and when of course they could have no in- 
fluence on the direction which he took, naturally pre- 
ferred the most convenient road, which lay in the 
plain, and which at the same time led directly to the 
most frequented quarter of the city. 

It was this last consideration which led Professor 
MUller to suppose that P^usanias entered Athens by 
the Dipylon gate. If this were so, as the Dipylon 
separated the two Ceramici, Pausanias would have 
found himself immediately in the inner Ceramicus. 
But it is clear, from bis narrative, that the Ceramicus 
did not begin immediately at the gate by which he 
passed, but only at the further extremity of the por- 
ticoes which he describes, and in the environs of the 
sacred enclosure of Bacchus, and of the statues of Eu- 
bulides ; that is to say, in the low district which runs 
in a northerly direction from the temple of Theseus 
towards the Dipylon. Consequently, the Dipylon 
cannot have been the gate of Pausanias ; and there then 
remains no other but that which I have designated. 

2. The foundation of large square blocks of stone, 
the remains of which are seen within this gate in the 
durection of our monument, is probably that of the 
Poropeium. The position of this building offers another 
arguiiu lit against your hypothesis regarding the gate 
of Pausanias ; for, as the great processions in the 
Athenian festivals were assembled, and placed in order, 
within the outer Ceramicus, it was indispensable that 
the building in which the vases and other utensils 
used in the processions were preserved, should be 
nearer to this quarter, and situated on a level spot of 
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ground, for the greater iadlity of conveying these 

objects, some of which were doubtless of cuiisidciable 
weight. Now the locaUty which you have assigned to 
the Pompeium fulfils neither of these conditions. 

3. The temple of Ceres, the equestrian statue of 
Neptune, and a part of the porticoes, which the 
ancient traveller mentions next alter the Pompeium, 
and before the Ceramicus, must have occupied the 
rocky plateau which reaches from the gate to the 
limit of the low district, where the inner Ceramicus, 
properly so called, began. The g} mna&ium of Mercury 
and the house of Polytion occupied the space com- 
prised between the limit or edge of the plain and the 
monument of Eubulides. 

4. Immtduitelv to the east of this last buildins:, and 
to the north of the temple of Theseus, was another 
edifice containing statues of terra cotta, which cannot 
have occupied a large space. Then came, to the east 
of this small Glyptotheca, and to the right of the 
road wliich Pausanias took, the royal portico (Xroa 
fiofftkeuti) ; and after this another portico, usually de- 
nominated the portico of Jupiter £leutherius. We are 
then led to the north-east of the temple of Theseus, to 
a place where there exist nnderground considerable 
remams of an ancient portico. These remains are 
perceivable in a subterranean canal, which traverses 
the city from east to west, and terminates in front 
of the Di})\ lQn at the chajjel of Hagia Triada, In 
1832, I penetrated into this canal, in compcmy with 
M. Forchhammer and several artists ; and I gave an 
account of this expedition m the Blatter fur liter. 
QiterhandlunL^eii, 1833, No. 27. Here we found a 
row of thirty or thirty-two large tambours of Doric 
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columns still in siiu : and since the recent discovery of 
the monument of Eubulides, I can scarcely entertain 

the least doubt that t hese columns belonged to one of 
the porticoes described by Pausanias. 

Here I close the list of results which follow imme- 
diately from this new discovery: the modifications 
to which it leads are of considerable importance to the 
topography of Athens. The arrangement adopted 
in your work upon Athens had the great incon- 
venience, that almost all the public buildings were 
collected round the Areopagus, and crowded, as it 
were, one upon the other, in a most inconceivable 
manner; whilst the extensive plain to the west and 
north of the temple of Theseus remained absolutely 
empty, without any monument whatever of note. This 
inconvenience is now removed by the actual discovery 
of the sanctuary of Bacclius the singer, and of the 
statues of Eubulides : the plain of the Ceramicus, so 
appropriate to the erection of public monuments, re* 
ceives also its fair proportion : the confused group of 
temples, porticoes, and statues around the Areopagus 
is dispersed, and these fine buildings are more justly 
distributed over a larger space. 

Independently of this discovery we have also found 
in another S[)ot, between the monument of Eubulides 
and the temple of Theseus, a large architrave of 
white marble, of Roman work, bearing the following 

\Th» most important consequence to which it has led M. Roes 
is, that tiie so-called Theseinm is in trath the temple of Mars men- 
tioned hj FaxusaxoM, Attic. S, 5. On this question he has published 
a dissertation in modem Greek, entitled ri O^cmv ml 6 mus roC 
*Apem; Athens, 8vo, 1838, pp. 31 : with a -conjectural plan of the 
Agora and Ceramicus. — ^En.] 
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inscription, which evidently refers to some Rumaii 
emperor : 

- - OZ^HMAPXIAH[ZESOY£IA£ - - 

The letters are those of the a2;e of Trajan and Hadrian ; 
but I shall not venture upon any conjecture on the 
building to which it may have belonged. 

L. Ross. 
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v.— ON THE ANCIENT FESTIVAL OF VALENTINE'S 

DAY, 

BY BARON VON PURGSTALL. 

(Read Nov. 14, 1839.) 

The origin of this custom has be^ much controverted, which is to 
be regretted, conndering the interest the subject demands; though 
it is indisputably of very ancient date. — Braify's Clavis Calendarh, 
London, 1815, p. 226. 

Neither Brady, whose regrettins: the controversy 

concerning the origin of Valentine's day lids no very 
obvious cause, — Bourne, in his * Antiquities of the 
Common People/ — nor Brand, in his * Observations' 
on the same subject, — has elucidated the origin of this 
interesting day in a satisfactory manner, or traced its 
festive observance to the remotest source ; which is 
not to be found either in the calendar of the Komish 
church, or in the Roman feast of the goddess 
Februata, — that feast being celebrated, not on the 
14th, but on the 15th of February. The origin of the 
festival of Valentine is to be sought in the earliest 
calendars, the festivals of which have successively 
passed into the Roman and Christian. A compa- 
rative table of concordant feasts of the most ancient 
Persian calendar with those of the Indians, Egyptians, 
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Hebrews, Syrians, Romans and Greeks, was given 
twenty years ago, in the account of the first twelve 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches ; ^ and tluree years 
later this subject was treated by Dr. UUmann, in 
bis dissertation on the comparison of the cycle of 
Christian festivals with those celebrated before the 
Christian sera. 

Referring to what has been already said in these 
two works, on the coincidence of Christian with pagan 
festivals, — a coincidence originating, no doubt, in the 
solicitous care of the institutors of the Christian, to 
abolish the memory of pagan festivals, by transferring 
the Christian to the very same day, — it will suffice, 
for throwing the necessary light on the present sub- 
ject, to bring forward a comparative view of the 
festivals of the month of February, on the 14th of 
which month Valentine's day is celebrated. 

The month of February had its name in the ancient 
, Roinan calendar, from februarey because it was that 
ol purihcation and lustration : it was the same among 
the andent Persians, whose month of February bore 
the name of the Ized Sapendamady to whom was 
intrusted the protection of the earth.' On the 5th 
of Februar}^ the day bearing the name of the tutelary 
genius of the month, the talismans against scorpions 
and serpents were written, and all kharfesters or 
noxious animals were killed.^ This month was the 
intercalary month among the Persians and Ruiuans.* 
The intercalated days were called by the Persians 

I Craiizer* SymboUk, vol. iv. p. 577» 2nd edit. 
> Hyde, Rel. Vet. Yen, p. 257. 

* Zendaveata, Yeseht. lxz. 

* Fostridie terminBliB mtemdares fuere. livitu, xlv. 44. 
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Foardian, Poordian, Foardjan,^ which is the same 
with the Poorim of the Hehrews, the origin of which 

remained in the dark from Aben Esra down to 
Eichhorn and Gesenius. 

Aben Esra says^ however, that Foar or Poor is a 
Persian word; an is the Persian plural, as im the 

Hebrew. These days were devoted to the deceased, 
not as days of mourning, but of hilarity, as were those 
of the feast of the dead celebrated by the ancient 
Persians in their intercalary days, immediately before 
which the Romans celebrated their feralia or paren- 
taiia. The Persians sent on that day dishes to the 
burial-places, where they were consumed by the poor; 
and the Jews on the feast Poorim sent voluntary 
gifts, or invited one another to dinner : no mourning 
was to take place, even amongst the Jews, but it was 
to be celebrated as a festival of hilarity, " that they 
should keep the 14th day of the month Adar, and 

the 15th day of the same, yearly, that they 

should make them days of feastiiiiz; and joy, and of 
sending portions one to another, and gifts to tlie 
poor/'^ The Persian Poordian began on the 21st of 
Ispandomad, answering to the 1 1th of March ; and the 
Poorim of the Jews on the 13th: the latter is cele- 
brated during eight, the former was celebrated during 
ten days, so that the difierence of two days is easily 
accounted for. 

A second festival of the month of February, not 
less remarkable than that of Poorim, is Candlemas 
day, answering to the oldest Persian festival Sade, 

* Haft Kolzoom, i. p. 1?S4, and iv. p. (iO. Boorhan Kali ami 
Faiiuin!x Slinorori. i. 268, and ii. 217. 
^ Esther, IX. 21, 22. 
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which was celebrated on the 10th of Bahman, or 
29th of January. It was the first festival instituted 

by Kayoomars, and was celebrated by bonfires oi all 
kinds. 

After having shown the coincidence of two of the 
earliest Persian festivals with the Hebrew Poorim and 

the Christian Candlemas, — the first celebrated at the 
end, and the second at the beginning of our month 
of February,— we proceed now to the middle of the 
month, to the 14th, or Valentine's day. This day, 
on which, according to the custom still prevalent in 
Enirland, youne: people choose their partners, is dedi- 
cated in the Indian calendar to Ganesha^^ the god 
of matrimony; but on the very same day on which 
the festival of the god of matrimony takes place, is 
also celebrated the anniversary of the rise of the 
Linga.^ There is a rural tradition, says Bourne, 
that on this day every bird chooses his mate ; and 
Brand adds, in his Observations, " ])robably from 
thence came the custom of young persons choosing 
Valentines or special loving friends on that day." 
This tradition is most perfectly accordant, not only 
with the Indian feast of the god of matrimony, and 
the anniversary of the rise of the Linga, but also with 
a very ancient calendary tradition of the Aiabs and 
Persians, which is exactly noted down in the modern 
calendar of the Persians, Arabs, and Turks. 

According to this tradition, recorded already in 
the * Golden Meadows * of Masoodi, who died in 

' At the full moon in the month Mag ha (February) some persons 
perform the worship of G uil ha. — H ard's View of the History, 
Literature, and Reliyioa of the Hindoos, vol. i. p. 58. 

^ On the fourteenth, the aiioiversary of the rise of the Linga. — 
Ward, vol, ii. p. 23. 
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the year 346 of the Hijra (957), and repeated in 
Kazweeni's ^Wonders of Creatures/ three drops fall 

frui.. heaven in the month of February, — the first on 
the 7th, the second on the 14th, and the third on 
the 21st; by the effect of which nature is re-animated 
with new idgour at the return of spring. The first 
drop evaporates in the air, the second falls on the 
water, and the third mingles with the earth. This 
descent of the three drops, or electrizing sparks,^ on 
air, water, and earth, is actually recorded in the 
Almanack which has issued from the press of Con- 
stantinople every year since 1826. By the first drop 
the generative power is awakened in the regions of 
the air; by the second, in the animals; and by the 
third, in the plants and their seeds. 

The festival of Valentine agrees, therefore, with the 
most ancient festivals of the Indians, Persians, and 
Arabs, celebrated on the very same day, as consecrated 
to the god of matrimony, to the rise of generative 
power, and perhaps also to the goddess Vahntia, 
mentioned by Macrobius as the goddess of strength 
and vigour. 

Neither Bourne, Brand, nor Brady, discovered the 
origin of the custom of letter-writing, by which St. 

Valentine's day is distinguished in Eugkuid. lirady 
draws within the pale of his research the next day, 
the 1 5th of February, which was dedicated to Februata ; 
on which day, he says, the Christian clergy substi- 
tuted the names of saints, in billets given on that 
day, for the names of boys and girls drawn in honour 
of the goddess Februata; and adds, that in the papal 
dominions patron saints are likewise chosen on that 
day. 

^ DJamra signilics a coiil in the state of ignition. 
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I am ignorant whether this he actually the case 

in the papal dominions ; but I myself witnessed at 
Pera the singular contrivance, of the monks, of dis- 
tributing patron saints for the following year by means 
of a lottery, so that whoever may happen not to be 
quite satisfied with his patron may change him by 
this means for another in the next year : the lottery, 
however, is not fixed on St. Valentine's day, but 
towards the end of the year, to allow of the new 
one being began under the protection of the saint 
allotted for it by the dice. This ])ractice having, 
therefore, no connexion with Valentine's day or with 
letter-writing, it remains yet to investigate from 
what source the custom of sending epistles on Va- 
lentine's day may have been derived. As no more 
certain source is known, it may be permitted to 
suggest, as probable, that tliis custom is tlie remaining 
vestige of a very ancient practice which the ancient 
Persians observed, not on the 14th, but nine days 
later, viz., on the 23rd of February. On this day, 
which coincides with the 5th of Sapendomad, Feridoon 
is reported to have written the first talisman against 
impure beasts and noxious animals; and ever since 
spells and talismans have been written in Persia on 
this day,*^- — a practice which, perhaps, is still per- 
petuated in England by the spell and talismanic virtue 
of love-letters written on Valentine's day. 

10 Hyde, Rd. Yet. Pen. pp. 257, 258. 



VI.— OF THE COLOURS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

BY C. T. fiEKK, ESQ. 

(Read Jan. 15, 1834.) 

Of the numerous objects that arrest the attention 
of modem antiquaries, none are more interesting than 
those which acquaint us with the original state and 

appearance of the monuments of early art. But to 
enable us to judge of the effect of these monuments at 
the time they were erected, we require, if not their 
total preservation, at least some acquaintance with 
their general character ; and, independently of the 
satisfaction we derive from the study of ancient archi- 
tecture, we feel our curiosity more than ordinarily 
excited by an insight into those peculiarities which 
cliaraeterise tlic taste of each individual nation. 

Inferior as may be tlie style of Egj^ptian sculpture, 
owing to the received regulations tliat fettered the genius 
of the Egyptian artists, much interest must necessarily 
be taken in its studv from the drcumstance of its 
having been the parent of Greek talent, and having 
reached the highest state of perfection of which it was 
susceptible at a period when Greek art was either 
in embryo or totally unknown. The peculiarities of 
its style, its massive proportions, and the variety of 
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subjects it represents, equally deserve the attention 

of an inquiring mind ; and neither have the ravag:es of 
time nor human violence denied us the means of ascer- 
taining its principal features. 

The dimate of Egypt is, indeed, peculiarly adapted 
to the preservation of ancient monuments ; and if the 
lare^e cities of Alexandria and Cairo had not in later 
times heen founded in their vicinity, Memphis, HeUo- 
polis, Sais, and other towns of Lower Egypt, would 
in all probability have stiU presented extensive remains 
of their former splendour. In addition to the serenity 
and dryness of the climate, Thebes is greatly indebted 
to its position for the preservation of its monuments ; 
and had it not been for the destructive invasion of 
Cambyses, and the vengeance of Ptolemy Latliyrus, 
the still more baneful consequence of its rebellion, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the temples and other 
public buildings would have continued almost entire to 
the present day. Sufficient, however, is left to enable 
us to judge of the beauty of these edifices, and in many 
parts the remains of colour afford a satisfactory notion 
of their original appearance. If this combination of 
colour with the details of architecture is not a pecu- 
liarity that exclusively belonged to Egyptian buildings, 
it is however from them alone that we can now judge 
of its effect. Independently of the hieroglyphics, the 
choice and arrangement of which were regulated as well 
by the ruk s of harmony as by the nature of the sub- 
ject, the larger sculptures on the walls, the capitals and 
shafts of the columns, the cornices, and every mould- 
ing and intermediate object, were adorned with appro- 
priate colours. White was generally chosen for the 
ground, and in commencing the ornamental details 
a sufficient number of squares were ruled on those 
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parts where the sculptures were to be introduced, 
the size of each square depending, of course, on the 
proportions of the hgures or objects to be therein 
represented. A draughtsman then sketched the sub- 
jects of each compartment with an outline of red 
ochre, which, being revised by a superior artist or 
inspector, were re-drawn in black, and then passed to 
the hands of the sculptor, who was again succeeded by 
the painter, by whom they were finally completed. 
The same process was adopted in regard to all the 
other parts of the building ; and the ceiling, represent- 
ing the azure hue of the heavens, was closely studded 
with yellow or white stars. Nothing, in short, was 
deemed finished without the introduction of colour; 
and even the hieroglyphics on obelisks and other 
granite monuments were coloured red, blue, or green, 
on an appropriate ground. 

But it was not by an indiscriminate admission of 
colours that the Egyptians attempted to beautiiy tlieir 
temples ; their scientific adaptation of dark and light 
colour was the result of careful study, and nowhere is 
this harmonious union more striking than in Egyptian 
buililine:s. To the nn stcrious meanin'2; uttached to cer- 
tain colours 1 shall not here advert, this being a question 
purely mythological ; but as the deities differed in this 
respect, the varied distribution of their figures tended 
in a great measure to aid the artists in the choice and 
combination of the sculptures. The same attention was 
bestowed on the furniture, vases, and objects of glass 
and porcelain-ware ; and it is not a little remarkable 
that their mode of conveying colour directly through 
the mass of fused substances is stiil a desideratum 
in modern art. Nor was it on the great variety of 
hues that they depended for efiect ; the number was 
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limited, and in general confined to three, ti\c, or 
seven colours. Red, blue, and green being iound to 
harmonize with each other, formed the most usual 
comhmation ; and the introduction of hlack was sup* 
posed to require a counterpoise of bright yellow. 
Others were sometimes introduced in more compli- 
cated subjects; and orange, white, and brown were 
admitted in requisite proportions according to the 
position of the other colours. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain their nature 
without the aid of chemical analysis, the red and yellow 
are both ochres, the blue and green extracted fix>m 
copper, the black a bone-black, the white a finely levi« 
gated lime or a pure chalk, and tiic brown and other 
composed colours are obtained by the mixture or union 
of some of the preceding. The lime, of which the 
ground of the sculptures is frequently formed, even on 
sand-stone monuments, has in many instances changed 
the tone of the green and blue ; and the oxygen of the 
atmosphere has so far acted on the red and yellow, 
drat they always appear of a much darker hue than 
wh^ first laid on, so that some slight allowance must 
be mad(^ tor this diminution of their original force. 
That which is the least dtered, and most easily re- 
moved from the surfece of the walls, is, as might be 
expected, the black ; but, by carefiilly damping them 
with a sponge, the red and yellow, and even tlie more 
tenacious green and blue, may be obtained in sudicient 
quantity to show their real nature, and the transparent 
^ghtness of their primitive effect ; and with this view 
I have made a collection of the five principal colours, 
which I take this opportunity of exhibiting to the 
Society. 
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VII.— ON LORD PRUDHOE'S TWO GRANITE LIONS, 
PRESENTED BY UIM TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

BT SIR GARDNSR WILKINSON* F.R.8.> M.R.S.L., &C. 

(Besd May 28tih, 1884.) 

In examining these lions, it is evident that the hiero- 
glyphics round the base commeiiiorate their dedica- 
tion to the god Amun, and that they contain the 
name of Ammioph lU., an Egyptian monarch of the 
eighteenth d3ma8ty, hy whom they were placed hefore 
one of the temples in Napata, the capital of Norliiem 
Ethiopia. 

One of these inscriptions extended entirely round 
the base ; the other was left unfinished on the right 

side, and has this pecuUarity, that the name of 
Amunoph is introduced following that of some other 
king, whose hieroglyphics have been purposely erased. 
Besides this, it is worthy of remark^ that the hiero- 
glyphics relating to the name of Amunoph begin 
with what has always been considered to signify 
' repairs ' or addition to the sculpture or building of 
any monument; from which two drcumfitances any 
one may readily infer that the inscription was com- 
menced by the c ;ulier monarch, whose name has been 
obhterated, and was continued by Amunoph: and 
his having introduced his name where no erasure has 
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taken place, shows plainly tL^d this part was left 
blank, and consequenUy in an unfinished slate. 

From a comparison with other monuments erected 
dining the reign of this king, and bearing his name, 
we are justified in apphing the following: remark to 
these lions, and may thereby be enabled to clear up 
the apparent diiiiculty that results Irorn the erasure. 

A carefu] investigation of Egyptian monnmentai 
records leads us to the conclusion that Amunoph m. 
had an elder biolher whose name appears to read 
Amun-Toonh; who reigned conjoiiitly with him, and 
who, though sharing equal authority, had in his 
quality of elder brother the honourable distinction 
of a pnenomen and phonetic nomen. Amunoph had 
at that time only a prsenomen, which was repeated 
in heu of a phonetic nomen ; and this fact is abim- 
dantly proved by examination of the monuirents 
erected during^ the eariy part of his reign ; in all of 
which we hnd that the prsenomen and nomen ori- 
ginally contained the same hierogh-phics, but that 
the latter has been altered into the phonetic name 
of Amunoph at a subsequent period. 

Tliis last change seems to have happened after the 
death or secession of the elder brother (Amun-Todnh), 
whose name was then ordered to be erased on every 
monument where it could be found throughout £g}'pt 
and Nubia; and it is only from the tracts of the 
hieroglypliics, or by a comparison of the several parts 
of the ovals, accidentally preserved in the more minute 
sculptures, through the oversight of those employed 
to obliterate them, that we are enabled to decipher 
the whole of the characters of which it is coiiipused. 

Whether or not thi- monarch was really the Danaus 
reputed by the Greeks to have led a colony from 
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Egypt about this period, it is difficult to determine; 
but the age at which the latter is said to have died 

(b. c. 1425) ^ is at least in favour of this opinion. 

In the erection of temples and other monuments 
during the combined reign of these two kings, we have 
conclusive evidence that both their names were in* 
troduced into the sculptures,^ and shared equal 
honours ; one part being assigned to the hieroglyphics 
of one, and another to those of the other Pharaoh. 

The merit of erecting these lions seems in like 
manner to have been divided between the two princes ; 
and one bore the name of the elder, the other that of 
the younger brother. The death or retirement of 
Amun-To6nh having, however, happened before the 
completion of the sculptures round the base of his 
Hon, Amunoph continued them ; and having altered 
his own nomen on the one monument, and erased the 
name of Amun-To6nh on the other, he completed the 
hieroglyphical inscription, and therdn introduced his 
own praenomen and phonetic nomen. ^ 

To confirm what has been aheady said of the change 
of his nomen, it may he observed, that in the inscription 
of Amun*To6nh's lion the hieroglyphics of the nomen 
of Amunoph have not been altered, because inserted 
after the death or retirement of his brother ; but in 
those of the other lion, which had been sculptured 
previous to that event, the prsBuomen and nomen were 
both alike, and the phonetic name Amunoph was not 
introduced. 

^ A n i unoph III. ascended the throne about 1430 b. c, and died 

about 1408 b. c. 

- At* at Luksor, and other places. 
The word Amun of the name of !niun-To6nh. is alone left, being 
also the beginning of that of Atmutoiih, 
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We may therefore conclude : 1st, that these lions 
were placed before a temple at Napata during the joint 
reign of Amun-Toonli and his brother Amunoph 
2ndly, that each lion here the name of one oi these 
princes; — Srdiy, that the hieroglyphic inscription on 
the base of the most perfect lion (which was that of 
Amun-Toonh) was left unfinished, and was completed'* 
by Amunoph ; — 4thly, that the erasure oi the first 
names, and the introduction of a second set of ovals, 
were owing to the death, expulsion, or secession of the 
elder of the two brothers ; — and, finally, that Amu- 
noph III. was the younger brother, and did not enjoy 
the right of placing his phonetic nomen on tiie monu- 
ments till after the death or retirement of Amun- 
To6nh. 

With regard to the other hieroglyphics on the breasts 
of these, lions, they are of a more recent date, and 
totally unconnected with the name of Amunoph. 
They present the praenomen and nomen of an Ethio- 
pian monarch, who ruled long after at Napata (Gebel 
el Berkel), where these records of the dominion^ of 
the Egyptian Pharaohs were erected by Amuno])h, and 
whence they were brought by Lord Prudhoe. He was 
called Amunasro ; and though the time when he lived 
cannot be exactly ascertained, it is evident from the 
style of his hieroglyphics that he was of a very late 
epoch, and probably contemporary with the Ptolemies 
or the Caesars. 

* Completed u fiir as it extendi ; for one tide of the base is still 
nnscalptored. 

* Amunoph was not the first Egyptian king who obtained pos- 
session of that country, since the name of one of the Osirtasens 

appears on the substmctionB of the temple. 
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VIIL'AN INQUIRY INTO THE PROBABLE ORIGIN OP 
THE BQETIAN NUMERICAL CONTRACTIONS, AND 
HOW FAR THEY MAY HAVE INFLUENCED THE IN- 
TRODUCTION OF THE HINDOO ARITHMETICAL NO- 
TATION INTO WESTERN EUROPE. 

BT JAMR8 OnCHAED HALUWBU., £S(1., F.B.8., &C. » 

(Read June 13th» 1839.) 

Mr. Hallam, in his * Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe during the Middle Ages/ was the first who 
noticed the Instorical importance of a little tract in the 

Arundel collection, in its connexion with the Western 
reception of the Hindoo decimal notation. Mr. Fors- 
hall had previously caught a glimpse of its curiosity, 
and, without attaching more value to the numerals 
it exhibits than that of singularity, caused a portion of 
the tirst page of the manuscript to be hthographed at 
the end of the catalogue ; and I had the same litho- 
graph copied for me to illustrate a short dissertation 
on the subject which I annexed to the Rara Mathe- 
matica. The manuscript ceased to be of much weight 
in the discussion after 1 pointed out the three valu- 
able Bodleian manuscripts, from one of which it would 
appear to be entirely taken; but I have considered 
it due to the illusUiuas author whose name stands at 
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the head of this paragraph to state these few circum- 
stances, because I am fully convinced that it was his 

notice ot the Mentz manuscript which lias drawn so 
much attention and interest to this subject from those 
mathematicians and antiquaries who are interested in 
the history of arithmetic. In the following few pages 
I have brought together the results of the inquiries 
of M. Chasles and myself, as well as a few incidental 
hints gathered from treatises not expressly written 
on this inquiry. 

The first point of interest that naturally presets 
itself is the inlroductory use of the siphos or zero, and 
on its solution depends the main foundation of any 
probable conjecture as to its relation with the Hindoo 
system. In the Bodleian manuscripts the idea of local 
position is satisfactorily and fully exhibited, but in the 
Mentz manuscript it is not; the vacancies in the 
writer's abaci constituting the main deficiencies of his 
apparatus, sufficiently inadequate for speed m its most 
advanced state. But even in the Hattonian manu- 
script, although the cipher is used, yet its principal 
advantage is almost entirely lost; for so far from 
any attempt being made to supersede the necessity for 
the use of the abacus, we find it expressly stated at 
the commencement that nothing is done in arithmetic 
without the tables covered cum pulvere. The Lans- 
downe manuscript, likewise, which I have mentioned 
in the Appendix to the Rara MathemaHcay strikingly 
illustrates the probable transition. Further than this 
I know not of one instance of the Boetian numerals 
being practically appUed to calculation. 

Witii respect to their origin, nothing can be yet 
decided. One conjecture, because a favourite one, 
I take the liberty of inserting, and consequences will 
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sufficiently bear out my hypotibesis, which is one I 
do not consider by any means as violently impro* 
bable. Might not these singular forms have originated 
in an European translation of some Eastern work, 
the numerals, to suit the whter, being reversed ? Might 
not these, with a little variation, have gained the 
fantastic forms we now find in manuscripts; for it 
must be remembered that scarcely any two manu- 
scriipts agree in the formation of these figures ? Cer- 
tain it is, that some of the unintelligibie names are 
of Eastern origin. 

M. Chasles discusses at length the true meaning 
of the passage in the Geometry of Boetius. Out 
of that another question arises, whether, as Boetius 
asserts, his system was known to the Pythagoreans. 
When this question descends to particularities there is 
considerable difficulty in hazarding an answer, but the 
general systems were doubtless nearly coincident. 
Most authors have laid too great a stress on the 
difference between the Greek and Indian notations,, 
when, in reality, there is very little. Both systems 
will even be included under the same generating for- 
mula ; for, supposing N the general symbol of number, 
then 

N=s A. IQ*- + B. lO'-i + C. lO'-^ + ... + E. 10» + F. 

where the generating factors, A, B, C, &c., are digits. 

M. Chasles gave the first hint, though by a mistake, 
of the strange confiidons of the sipos and celentis: 

the fuilovvmg verses from a MS. in tlic library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, would seem to show that 
celentis was tiie term used for the sipos : — 

" Unus adest igin ; aiidras duo ; tres reor urniin ; 
Quatuor est arUas ; et pro quinque fore quiuas ; 
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Seicaldtj Beptem zenis ; octo zenieniaB ; 
Novem odentU; pro deno some priorem.*' 



But in another assemblage of verses we find the 
precisely opposite variation : — 



" Qrdme primogeno nomen potoidet Igin. 
Andm ecoe locum pnevindicat ipse aecandaiii. 
Qnms pott namerus non compooitus sibi primus. 
D^uqoe Ins bmoe snocedeiiB indicat Arbas. 
Significat qutnos ficto de nomine qninas. 
Sexta tenet Cskas perfecto munere gaudens. 
Zenis enim digne septeno fulget honore. 
Octo beatifioos Temenias ezprimit onus* 
Hinc sequitor Sipos est, qui Rota namque vocatnr." 

I have in another place given a fuU explanation 

of the fractional notation. It is, indeed, merely an 
adaptation of the Koman weights to numerical compu- 
^tion ; for instance, taking as for unity, we have, 

deunx. dextang, 
dodrans. bisse. 
se])tunx. semis, 

quicunx. -jV triens. 

quadraas. -f^ sextans, 
yy nncia. 

The uncia was also divided into twelve portions, but 
somewhat differently : 

\ semiuncia. 4^ duella. 

^ 8iciliu9. ^ sexcula. 

I dragma. lieniissecla. 
YY tremissis. 8crupulus. 

obulus. 7^5" bissiliqua. 

^ ceraces. yti siliqua. 

To these was added the 192nd part of the unda, 
which will be found in the iac-simile of the Arundel 
or Mentz MS* under the name of chalcus. The con- 
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tractions, or rather arbitrary forms, for tbese fractions 
are of very common occurrence in MSS., and it is 

remarkable that there is to be traced a progressive 
and digressive ratio in the number of the horizontal 
and vertical strokes. 

But perhaps the best explanation of all is that given 
by Bede, which i now j)roceed to lay before tlie reader : 

** Haec, iiiquam, ponderum vocabula, vel characteres, 
non modo ad pecuniam mensurandam, yenim ad qusevis 
corpora, ^ive tempora demetienda conveniunt Unde 
et ratio vel mos obtinuit, ut in cautione computorum, 
pucri uniim et duo, saepius asse et dispondio nmten- 
turtitem tressis, quartussis, quintussis, sextussis, sep- 
tussis, et caetera hujusmodi, quasi trcHS asses, quatuor 
asses profertur: et in eundem modum sequentia nu- 
nierorum quam plurima. Sive igitur horam unam, 
sive diem integrum, sive mensem, sive annum, seu 
certe aliud aliquod majus minusve temporis spatium 
in duodecim partiri vis, ipsa duodedma pars uncia 
est : reliquas undeciui, deuiicem appellant. Si in sex 
partire vis, sexta pars sextans : quinque reiiquse, 
dextans, vel (ut alii) distas vocantur. Si in quatuor, 
quarta pars, quadrantis nomen obtinet: residuae tres» 
dodrantis nomen accipiunt. Et hujus disciplinae regula 
solvitur, quod plerosque turbat imperitos : quia Philip- 
pus in expositione beati Job, ^estum maris oceani 
quotidie bis venire describens, adjunxerit hunc sequi- 
noctialis horse dodrante transmisso, tardius sine in- 
termissione, sive die venire, sive nocte. Porro si per 
tria quid dividere cupis, tertiam partem trientem, 
duas residuas bissem nuncupabis. Si per duo, dimi- 
dium semis appellatur. (Duodecima autem pars assis 
sive libne est uncia ; quix? habet scrupulos viginti qua- 
tuor, et sextulas sex, ac siliquas centum et quadra- 
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ginta quatuor. Scrapulus est brevis lapillus.) Sic et 
caBtera, quae verbo melius oolloquentis, quam scribentis 
stflo disci pariter et doceri qiieunt. Item de cor])ori- 
bus, sive miliiariuai, sive stadium, sive jugeruni, sive 
perticani, sive etiam cubitum, pedemve aut palmum 
partiri opus habes, pnefata ratione facies* Denique et 
in Eixodo, dimidium cubiti semis appellatur, narrante 
Mose, quod habuerit area testauienti duos semis cubi- 
tos longitudinis, et cubitum ac semissem aititudiois. 
£t in Evangelio, quarta pars totius mundani corporis, 
id est, terra, mystice quadrantis nomine censetur: 
quum iiuttendo in poenam peccatori dicitur, Non exies 
inde, donee reddas novissimum quadrantem: id est, 
donee luas terrena peccata, ut B. Augustinus exponit : 
Hoc enim, inquit, peocator audivit, Terra es, et in 
terram ibis. Quarta siquidem pars distinctorum 
membroram hujus mundi, et novissima terra invenitur, 
ut incipias a coelo, secundum aerem numeres, aquam 
tertiam, quartam terram. Qui etiam in expositione 
ubi scriptum est, erat autem parasceve paschse, hora 
quasi sexta, hujusce disciplinee meminit, dicens : non 
jam plena erat sexta, sed quasi sexta, id est, peracta 
quinta, et aliquid de sexta esse cceperat: nunquam 
autem isti dicerent, Quinta et quadrans, aut quinta 
et triens, aut quinta et semis, aut aliquid hujusmodi: 
si non hae partes apud divinos autores vulgataB in- 
venirentur." 

With a hope that the above few observations will 

induce some one of more capability Lhau myself to 
dive deeper mto this singular subject, and that what 
I have here brought together will be considered by 
the Members of the Society of sufficient importance 
for their consideration, I conclude these brief me- 
moranda. 
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IX.— ON A HGURE OF APHRODITE URANIA. 

BT JAMUS MILLINGEN, ESQ. 

(Read May 28th, 1840.) 

In the religious system of ancient Greece and some 
Asiatic states, if we except Zeus, whose supreme 
eminence and power excluded all rivality, no other 

divinity was the object of so great and extensive 
veneration as Aphrodite (Venus). Her worship was 
established at the earliest pehod, and in all civiUzed 
and many barbarous countries numerous temples 
were dedicated to her, in which she was honoured 
under various names and titles, and with symbols 
allusive to her attributionB and functions. 

This variety of names and symbols induced my tho- 
logists, at a later period, to suppose that several dis- 
tinct divinities had been conlouuded under the com- 
mon name of Aphrodite. Some distinguished four,^ 
others three ;^ but the opinion of Plato,' who limits 
the number to two, seems to have been generally 
adopted. 

A distinct origin and parentage was ascribed to these 
^ Cicero, de Nat. Deor. lib. iii. 

^ PftuBanias, lib. ix. cap. 16. Fbomutus de N. D. cap. 24. 
* Flato. Coanv. lib. iii. ISO, edit. H. Stephan. 
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divinities. One of them was supposed to be the 
daughter of Zeus by Dione : '* the other was con- 
sidered the offspring of Uranus, but without a mother.^ 
The first was distinguished by the epithet of Pandemos, 
' the universal ' or ' popular/ and to her influence all 
violent and disorderly passions and affections were as- 
cribed : the other Aphrodite, from her lather Uranus, 
was sumamed Urania^ ' the celestial,' and, as the name 
implies, she inspired only pure and virtuous affections, 
with noble and elevated sentiments of every kind. 

This distinction appears, however, to have been 
arbitrary, and an ingenious fiction of moraUsts and 
philosophers; to show how widely the opinions of 
men of enlightened minds differed from those enter- 
tained by the multitude. 

Another motive, at the same time, was the consi- 
deration that the reUgion of the state, however cor- 
rupted and in many respects objectionable, was never- 
theless indispensable to the preservation of ord«r, and 
to the welfare and even existence of society. They 
therefore thought it a duty to defend the established 
worship against the insidious attacks with which in- 
fidels and cynics were attempting its destruction. 

All that relates to the first of these two divinities is 
so well known, that nothing need be said on the sub- 
ject, especially as the object of the present paper is 
to elucidate a monument which relates solely to the 
second. 

The first mention of Aphrodite Urania which occurs 
is given by Herodotus,^ who says that she was the 
same as Mylitta, the principal and a native divinity 

Apollodorus, lib. i. cap. 1. 
* Plato, loc. cit. Hesiod, Theogon. v. ldO-195. 
^ Herodotus, lib. 1. cap. 131, 199 ; lib. iii. cap. 6. 
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of the Assyrians, and that she had a celebrated temple 

in Babylon in which obscene rites were celebrated. 
The same author informs us that the worship of 
MyUtta or Aphrodite Urania was introduced from 
Assyria into Phoemcia, where she received the name 
of Alitta and Astaroth, — into Persia, where she was 
called Mithra, — and into Arabia, where her name was 
Alilat. From Phoenicia her rites were subsequently 
introduced into Cyprus and Cythera, whence they were 
gradually adopted in every part of Greece. 

This account of the origin of Apluoditc and the 
transmission of her worship into Greece is confirmed 
by Pausanias,' who adds that iEgeus introduced it 
into Athens, and Cadmus into Boeotia.^ 

It is much to be regretted that the description given 
by this author of her statues, and of the symbols 
which accompanied them, are extremely limited. 
At Paphos we know that she was represented by a 
conical stone,' in the same manner as other divinities 
at a veiy early age ; but none such are mentioned to 
have been seen in Greece. The most ancient repre- 
sentation of her existing in Greece was, according to 
Pausanias,^^ a wooden figure armed, in her temple in 
Cythera. Another wooden figure, so ancient that it 
was attributed to Harmonia, the wile of Cadmus, was 
seen at Thebes," but no mention of its attributes is 
given. At Athens, near the temple of Aphrodite cv 
Krprois^ was a terminal figure of Aphrodite Urania,^' 
with an inscription winch called her the eldest of the 

7 Pausanias, lib. ix. cap. 16. Idem, lib. i. cap. 14. 

^ Tacitus, Hist. lib. ii. cap. 3. MaximuB Tyrius, Dissert. 3S. 
Philostratus, Vit. ApoU. lib. iii. cap. 58. 

Pausanias, lib. iii. cap. 23. JUaanw airkia-fupov. 
n Idem» lib. ix. cap. 16. Idem, lib. i. cap. 19. 
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Fates (Motpcu), A chryselephantine statue of the god- 
dess by Phidias, representing her with one foot resting 
on a tortoise, stood in a temple dedicated to her at 
£lis.*^ The author adds, that in the precincts (re/Mvoi) 
of the same temple was a hrass figure, hy Scopas, of 
Aphrodite Pandemos seated on a goat. 

Among tliQ works of art now cxistino: in different 
collections no statues are found that can be assigned 
with certainty to Aphrodite Urania. It has been 
supposed hy some antiquaries, that various gems ex- 
hibiting a female figure emerging from the sea re- 
presented this divinity,^^ on account of a star which 
accompanies the figure. But these representations are 
rather astronomical or astrological, and refer to the 
planet Venus, and its supposed influence on nativities 
and all human affairs. 

This deficiency of monuments, and of ancient de- 
scriptions respecting them, renders still more prohable 
what was before hinted, that the notion of a distinction 
between the two divinities was little attended to. In 
fact, the epithet of Urania appears to have been an 
addition of later times, as no mention of it is found in 
the Homeric poems, nor in any poets or writers earlier 
than Pindar and Herodotus. Perhaps, indeed, it may 
have originated about the time of Pisistratus, when 
Greek legislators and philosophers began to travel in 
Egypt and the East for the acquisition of knowledge. 
It may be presumed that at the same epoch also the 
rites of Mvlitta were introduced into Greece ; and 
from a real or imaginary affinity between her functions 
and attributions and those of Aphrodite, the two divi- 

Pausanias, lib. vi. cap. 25. 

La Chausse, Gemme Antiche, tav. 76. 

Pindar, Fragm. Schol. i. 5. Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 105, 199, 

VOL. IV. P 
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nitiei^ were supposed to be identical) and the rites and 

ceremonies of the former were introduced into the 
worship of the latter, licnce also we may account for 
the introducUon of obscene rites in the temples of 
Corinth^ Eryx^ and other cities, which certainly were 
unknown in the age of Homer or Hesiod, and probably 
in that of Solon. 

The present monument, of which a drawing is an- 
nexed,^^ is perhaps the only one hitherto known which 
can be attributed with certainty to Aphrodite Urania. 
The goddess is represented, as in some ancient monu- 
ments,^^ recently emerged from the sea, and occupied 
in putting on the ambrosial garments prepared for her 
by the Graces. She is standing on one foot, which has 
a sandal on, with her body slightly inclined, and ad- 
vancing, so as to enable her to adjust a sandal on the 
other foot, which is raised for the purpose. A shght 
veil or mantle, in^ted by the wind, and retained with 
difficulty, forms round her head a kind of nimbus, of 
a very graceful character, such as is usually attributed 
by ancient artists to divinities of the air and sea.*® In 
her left hand, which leans against a rudder, she holds 
an ap])le. Her head is covered with an elevated 
diadem or crown richly studded with gems, and sur- 
mounted by seven ornaments, which have the form 
of stars, and probably are typical of the seven planets. 
The pedestal on which she stands has the form of an 
altar, and indicates her divine nature. 

A varietv of emblems characteristic of other di- 
vinities are collected together, and disposed in such 

"5 Sec Plate I. 

*^ Visconti, Miisco Pio Cleni. torn. i. tav. 10. 

Vid. Moschub, Idyll, ii. 125» 6. Viscoati, M. P. C. torn. vii. 
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a manner as to resemUe a quadrangular pillar, which 
is placed on the left side of the goddess. On the 
summit of the pile at the two front angles are two 
Cupids,^^ perhaps Eros and Himeros ; one holding a 
mirror, and an ohject which appears to he the half 
of a \ alve shell (/craV) : the other Cupid is engaged 
in taking an arrow from his quiver with one hand; 
the other hand is lost. 

The emblems of which the pile is composed are the 
following : 

1. A rudder {irqhaKiov) , round which a dolphin is 
entwined, is an attribute common to Aphrodite as well 
as to Poseidon, but alluding more particularly to the 
marine origin of the former. The rudder is also an 
emblem of Tyche (Foi tune), allusive to her supreme 
direction of human affairs : 

2. A tympanum, two crotali or cymbals, a syrinx 
or unequal flute, are the attributes of Cybele, but 
common to Dionysius, Pan, and other divinities of 
tins kind, whose mysteries were intermixed with those 
of Cybele : 

3. A bow and quiver, attributes of Apollo and 
Artemis : 

4. A torch, emblem of Ceres, Proserpine, and He- 
cate, though used also in the rites of many other 
divinities : 

5. A mirror, the well known attribute of Aphro- 
dite : 

6. A club, allusive to Hercules : 

7. A hammer, attribute of Hephaestus and the Cabiri : 

8. A circular object surmounted by a crescent, per- 
haps the new and the full moon : 

Lucian, Dialog. Deomm, cap. 20. 
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9. Two objects, resembling the hom of plenty, on 
which the two Cupids are supported. 

On the left angle of the altar was anciently a bird, 
of which the claws alone remain, showing that it was 
an eagle, the emblem of Jupiter and Cybele. On the 
opposite angle are the vestiges of a triangular object, 
in ail probability a tripod or triangular altar, allusive 
to the sacrifices offered to the goddess. 

From this description it will easily be seen how dif- 
ferent the present representation is from all those of 
which any notion is formed. That such monuments 
must have been uncommon is obvious, because they 
relate to mythological opinions which formed no part 
of the established religion, but opinions entertained 
by sectaries, and inculcated perhaps in the Orphic, 
licndidiiiu, and other furciLin mysteries, which were only 
tolerated. We possess, however, sufhcient information, 
afforded by various authors, for its explanation. 

Without entering into many details on a subject 
so intricate, and which would require much time to 
develope w ith any degree of clearness and accurac}'^, it 
is requisite for the present object to ofier a summary 
statement, as given by Plutarch,^ of the religious 
opinions prevaL at the time he wrote, mon, par- 
ticularly as it is the age to which the monument may 
probably be referred. 

Speaking of the various notions respecting the 
origin and nature of the gods, he states, that " those 
which we consider as gods are not different ni dif- 
ferent countries, neither peculiar to barbarians or to 
Greeks, nor to the north or the south ; but, as the 
sun, the moon, the heavens, the earth, and the sea, 

De laide ct Otinde, cap. 7. 
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are common to the whole world, though differently 
named in different countries, in like manner the One 
Supreme Intelligence {Avfos) which created the world, 
-the One PhyvMence which relates it, and the suh- 

ordinate ministerins: powers appointed to preside over 
all its parts, as guardians to mortal men, though 
venerated with various rites and by various appella^ 
tions, according to the laws and customs of different 

countries, are nevertheless every where one and the 
same." 

This opinion was almost universally received by 
philosophers and men of enlightened minds. But a 

great difference prevailed respecting the first prin- 
ciple or creative power. In general it was identified 
with or personified in Zeus (Jupiter) but it was fre- 
quently also attributed to material objects. Thus, by 
difierent sects, water, tire, air, or other elementary 
substances, were supposed to constitute this principle. 

The first material objects venerated in the East 
appear to have been the sun, moon, stars, and the 
heavens in general. Such was the religion of the 
Assyrians, who worshipped the sun under the name 
of Baal, and tiie moon as Mylitta. 

The latter seems also to have been considered as the 
entire firmament (li KmKov)^ or Uranus, whence her 
name of Urania,^^ given by the Greeks ; and in the 
sacred Scriptures fre(juent mention is made of her as 
the queen of heaven.^ When considered as the moon 
she was supposed to unite the two sexes; and in 

Orphica, Fragm. iv. 

Plutarch, de Flacit. Philosoph. lib. L cap, 3. 
^ Herodotas, lib. i. cap. 131. 

^ BacrtXitrcn} rov Ovpauov, Jeremiah, xliv. 17, el See also 

Judges, ii. 13; 1 Samuel, vii. 4; 1 Kiogs, zi. 5 ; Jeremiali, vii. IS. 
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various parts of Phoenicia and Asia her statues were 
androgynous. In either case she was esteemed the 
great productive principle, and as presiding over gene- 
ration. This is explained by Varro, who says, Coe- 
lum a quo fifit aliud, Tenam de qua fiat."^ In that 
system which held love (e/ws) to be the First Cause, 
he was identified with Aphrodite, who, as before stated, 
was considered androgynous. 

Consistently with the system of. viewing as iden* 
tical the divinities of difierent countries, whenever an 
analog}^ of attributes or rites was found between them, 
Aplirodite Urania was confounded with Cybele, Juno, 
Ceres, and several other goddesses. In the account of 
the temple and worship of the Syrian goddess at 
Hierapolis,^ after relating the various contradictory 
traditions respecting the origin and the nature of the 
divinity venerated therein, Lucian states as his opinion, 
that from her statue and its emblems she appeared 
chiefly to be Hera (Juno), but at the same time she 
had something of Athene, Selene, Rhea, Artemis, 
Nemesis, the Fates, and particularly of Aphrodite 
Urania. 

This explanation of Lucian appears in a great mea- 
sure fanciful; but, from the representation of the 
Syrian goddess on the coins of Heliopolis, she seems 
to have been figured as Cybele or Rhea, and Selene 
(the moon), with whom Aphrodite Urania was com- 
monly identified.^ Appian, in &ct, speaking of the 
same divinity, says, by some she is called Hera, 

* Varro, in Angostm. de Civ. Jki, lib. vu, cap. 2S. 

^ De Dea Syria, cap. S3, torn. lii. p. 476, edit. Reits. 

^ Aplirodite was called Gybde by the FhrygianB and Lydiaiuii 
Hesych. Les. x«i|ft)^D», Kufiijfikti^vs *A4>peytimias i Nonnos Dionys. 
lib. zlnu. 698. 
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by others Aphrodite, aixl by others held to be Nature, 
the cause of all things through humidity.'** The story 
of the passion of Aphrodite for Adonis, and her grief 
at his &tal death, which were commemorated by mys- 
teries, is the same as the fable of Cybele and Attis, 
and of Isis and Osiris, as many ancient authors have 
remarked. 

The present monument was probably ^executed by 
order of an individual of the Orphic sect, and a pecu- 
liar Totary of Aphrodite Urania, who venerated her 

exclusively as the great principle of the creation, and 
the supreme divinity. As such he has given her the 
emblems of Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Artemis, Tyche, 
and other divinities, considered as her subordinate 
ministers, or types of her extensive power and pro- 
perties. 

Pantheic representations of this kind appear to have 
been little known by the Greeks or by the Romans 
before the time of the first Caesars. They gradually 

came into fiashion, chiefly from superstitious motives, 
and were en2Ta\ ed on gems oi various kinds, intendt d 
to serve as amulets as well as seals. Most frequently - 
they are of an astronomical nature, and refer to na- 
tivities, and the influence of the planets and heavenly 
bodies over human afFairs.^^ 

This figure of Aphrodite, "^"^ though probably a work 
of a comparatively late peiiod, is highly graceful and 
elegant in form, attitude, and general composition, and 
offers without doubt the copy of a production of the 

" De Bello Farthioo, cap. 28. Plutarch, in Craaao, p. 271. 

^ Salute Croix, MyBt^rea da PBganisme, torn. ti. pp. 109, 104, 
edit.'Ptaris, 1817 ; with the notes of Silvestre de Sacy. 

^ A raiMifcable figure of this Idnd, in silver, formerly bdonging 
to E. Fayne Knight, is preserved in the British Miiseom. 
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best period of Gredan art. In fact» we iind a %Qre 

precisely the same on the coins of Aphrodisias of 
Caria,'* which we may presume to have been a copy 
of one of the statues placed in the temple of the god- 
dess in that city» which, as its name implies, was 
particularly devoted to her worship. The original 
may have been tlic work ol' a nativ e artist, as we have 
several remaining sculptures of considerable merit, 
which prove that the arts were successfully cultivated 
in that dty.^^ 

That this figure was intended to represent the 
Aphrodite called Urania, may be inferred, not only 
from the preterence which would naturally be given to 
an Asiatic divinity in an Asiatic city, but because we 
find in other coins of Aphrodisias^ an archaic figure 
of Aphrodite, with the polos on her head, and with 
a star and crescent, special symbols of Urania. The 
difference in the manner of representing the divinity 
proceeds from the different periods of the execution, as 
there were at Athens two figures of Minerva ; one re- 
sembling a rude log ; the other of ivory and gold, in the 

Haym. Tesor. Britann. torn. ii. p. 93. Pelierio, Penples et 
ViUes. torn. u. PI. LXVI. No. 22. 

^ The names of two sculptors of Aphrodisias, Aristeas and Papias, 
are inscribed on one of the marble centaurs erf the Capitol j Fugg^ni, 
Mas, Capitol, torn. iv. tav. 13, 14. The name of Zeno, another 
sculptor of Aphrodisias, is found on a senatorial statue in the Villa 
Ludovisi, and also on a terminal figure in the Villa Negrini; 
Winckelmann, Stor. dell Arti, torn. ii. p. 370. 

23 Haym. Tcsor. Brit. torn. ii. tav. 14, n. 32. Pellerin, P. et V. 
torn. ii. PL LXVI. No. 19. Behind the goddess is a female figure 
seated in a great chair ; before it is a vasej probiUily one of those 
called gardens of Adonis. A coin of the same city, struck under 
Caracalla, represents the same composition, placed within a tetra* 
style Ionic temple or aedicula; Haym. torn. ii. tav. Id, n. 1. 
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perfection of beauty, by Phidias. There may, however, 
have been several temples of Aphrodite at Apliro- 
disias, where she was veaerated under diiierent epi- 
thets and attributes. 

An inquiry into the origin and progress of the wor- 
ship ot Apliroditc ill Greece and Grecian colonies is 
a great desideratum, and would be of mucli utility, not 
only to archaeology, but also to history and philology 
in general, from its connexion with those studies. 

In consequence of a prize having been founded by 
Count Caylus, several memoirs on this subject were 
submitted to the judgment of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres of Faris.^ Of these, one by 
Larcher, known for his translation of Herodotus, re- 
ceived the prize. Another memoir by TAbb^ de la 
Chausse was held next in merit, and received the 
acccssit. 

These memoirs, which have been printed,^^ contain 
many passages from ancient authors, and the descrip- 
tion of a few monuments, but add little information 
wilii regard to the question itself. Since these essays 
appealed, the great number of ancient monuments 
which have come to light, and the progress which 
archseological science has made in the interval, furnish 
the means ot resuming an incjuiry with prospects of 
greater success. Such an undertaking, however, 
should be conducted on a philosophical and critical 
principle, consistently with the general state of science 
at the present day; and especially it should be di- 
vested of the spirit of system, which has pervaded 

** The prize was founded in 1754, but the competition only took 
place in 1775. 

* Larcher, Dissertation* &c. Paris, 1776. De la Chausse; edit. 
Paris, 1776. 
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various past, and still appears in some recent attempts, 
and which, instead of rendering tiie isubject more clear 
and perspicuous, tends to involve it in additional ob- 
scurity. Hence the little esteem in which archaeology 
is generally held. 

In conclusion, two short remarks shall be offered. 
1st. In his description of Elis, Pausanias speaks of 
a brass statue by Scopas, of Aphrodite Pandemos, 
seated on a goat,^ but declines giving any explanation 
of the motives for attributing to her such an extra- 
ordinary emblem. I'lolialjly it was from that emblem 
that the epitliet of Pandemos was attributed to the 
statue, at the time when Pausanias saw it ; but there 
is reason to think that it was first intended to repre- 
sent the Syrian goddess Urania ; since, in fact, all the 
obscene rites and mysteries celebrated in Greece were 
introduced with her worship. This may be farther m- 
ferred from the proverb oupavia, which is explained 
by ancient grammarians^' from the goddess riding on a 

goat, Bui TO TTfv Xe\i)V7jv avrrj liroyelaOcu : Mylitta or 
Aphrodite Urania being, as previously said, no other 
than the raoon.^^ 

2dly. It is generally supposed that the name of 
Aphrodite given to the goddess alluded to her origin 
and hirlli ti um the foam of the sea, ^A-^pos. This ety- 
mology, however, appears unfounded, and it is far 
more probable that the name was known long before* 

In iancX, this etymology was unknown to Homer, and 
rests solely on the audiority of the Theogony attri- 

^ Fansanias, lib. vi. cap. 25. 
^ Soidie Lexicon, v. o^pama m$. See also Fhotiiis. 
^ *lLaTupinpf y iyit db«ff«» ScX^injir tti^nmu, Ludan. de Dea Syria* 
cap, 4. 
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buted to Hesiod, but which, as Hermann^® has proved, 
is a compound of seven or more different theogonies 
strung together, aud, for the most part, of a com- 
paratively late age, as is evident from the language, 
the style, and the Orphic doctrines it exhibits. In 
this, as in many other cases, the fable was invented 
in order to account for the name, of which the true 
derivation remains still uncertain. 

Epistola ad C. D. Olgeoiam; Hymnorum Homerioonim edittoni 
Lipsiae, 1806, promiaaa. 
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X.— ^REMARKS ON THE ANCIENT MATERIALS OF THE 
PROPYLA AT KARNAC. In a Lbttsr to Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson. 

bt h. b. pribsb. 
(Read Nov. 26th, 1840.) 

Monsieur, 

A son passage k Thebes, M. Harris m'a 

communique une lettre dans laquelle vous le chareriez 
de prendre des renseignemens sur les demolitions qui 
avaient cu lieu k Karaac depuis votre depart, et de 
copier, s'il en etait temps encore, les I^gendes des an- 
ciens Pharaons qu'on disait couvrir de vieilles pierres 
employees dans ces monumens. Comnie j'avais ete 
constamment temoin^ de cette destruction d'editices, 
respectes tant de si^cles par le temps et les barbares, 
M. Harris m'a pri^ de vouloir bien vous commu- 
niquer les legendes anciennes, recueillies sur les 
debris de ces vieux edifices, et je m'empresse, Mon- 
sieur, de r^pondre k ses desirs et aux v6tres. 

Trois petits temples situes aux alentours du temple 
de Mauth Kamac, et marques R, O, N, T 4, sur 
votre superbe plan de Thebes, disparurent d'abord 

^ M. Clot Bey. a qui j'^crivis k plusieors repriaes, fiit le aeul qui 
pamt s'int^neaser au sort de ces monumens. C'est k liii qa*on doit 
la conservation de plnsieurs petits tombeaux de Gournah, qu'on 
allait d^tniire pour fidre de la diaux. 
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de oe PbaFBiNiy qnoiqiie toote fendiilee, etait encore 
assez bien conserve poor q;:^ j 'en puisse prendre line 

einpreinte sur papier maciie, d'apres laquelle je re- 
touchai mon dessin k loisir. 

Une autre piene da m^me monumoit m'a pr^sent^, 
anssL sabmerg^ dans des rayons d'Aten-re^ im autre 
Pbaraon dont la legende effiu^ ne laissait plus lire dis* 
tinctement, que le nom d'Ajuounoph (tiET. 5. B). C'est 
sans doute par les cartouches que j'ai n;trouves ailleuis 
(fig. 5. fi'} et que dans votre premier ouviage,^ Mon- 
sieur, vous avez plac^ comme variantes de Amoun^ 
Toonkh, qu'il taut completer les kgeiidcs de ce Pharaon, 
qui parait avoir precede un autre roi, appele Aten-re 
Bakhan ou Baschan (fig. 5. C), que ChampoUiou 
(Lettres au Due de Blacas, page 106) avait range 
trop precipitamment dans la vingti^me dynastie. En 
eftet, celui-ci a sculpte quel(|i;L' luis ses lesrendes sur 
ceiies de cet Aniunoph ; teiuom uue pierre du dermer 
pyl6ne sur laquelle on remarque oe dernier cartouche 
surchaig^. Voy. fig. 5. 

Enfin la plupart des pierres repr^sentaient le Pha- 
raon BaacJian faisant des offrandes, ou brulant de I'en- 
cens sous les rayons du soleil. J'ai copie deux bas- 
reliefs de ce genre, assez complets, mais trop grands 
pour prendre place id. 

Permettcz-rnoi, Monsieur, de vous communiquer 
quelques reflexions suggerees par Texamen attentif des 
demi^res picrrcs dont je viens de vous entretenir. 
L'invasion des Pasteurs est un fait de grande import- 
ance dans rhistoire de I'Egypte, mais except^ un pas- 
sage de Manetlion rapporte par Jos^plie, tons les autrcs 
historiens Tout pass^ sous silence. Les mouumens, 

^ Materia Hieroglj^phica, Part 11. Plate t. 
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^tait soigneosement marteM.^ A cdt^ de ces pierres, 

line portion de corniche prdsentait les cai touclies de 
Amoufi'Toonkh que vous avez suppose ^tre le Danaiis 
des Grecs, Enfin, panm ces l^gendes, se trouvaient 
celks d'un Pharaon inconnu, appel^ Ammn-meB ou 
Amenemes. A en juger par le travail des bas-reliefs, k 
defaut d'autres indices, ces trois l^gendes paraissent 
appartenir la m^me periode de Tart Egyptien. 

L'autre partie du pyl6ne ^tait compost de pierres 
provenant d'un Edifice consacr^ au culte de aten-RE, 
^ ou le soleil, figurd par un glubc decord de 
• # Turaus et duquel divergent de nombreux 
rayons, terminus par des mains qui tiennent altema- 
tivement des emblemes de la vie et de la puissancf, le 
tau et le sceptre k tete de coucoupha. La fig. 2 donne 
line legende complete de oette divinite qui rappelle les 
attributs de HAR-OERI (aroeris) VtBil Uenfakmt du 
soldi, J'ai aussi observe parmi les fragmens de ces 
bas-reliefs, une figure a tete d'epervier, portant la 
meme legende qu' Aien-re. 

Les pierres employees dans cette partie du pyi6ne, 
^taient de dimensions ^normes, et pour abr^ger le 
travail on les divisait au moyen de la poudre. Quand 
j'arrivai sur les lieux, on allait incttre le feu a quelques 
m^ches : je fis suspendre I'operation quelques instans, 
pour dessiner sur un bloc d'environ deux metres de 
longueur, un sphinx submerge dans des rayons d'Aten- 
re (fig. 3). A peine avais-je termine, que la pierre fut 
en Eclats, mais heureusement la t^te caractenstique 

* Ce hat, que j'avais 6.6)k obseir^ ii Goarnah, It SilsiliB, etc., et 
auquel je ne aaurais donner la in^me inteipr^tation que yous, est trop 
vaste poor vous en entretennr dans une Dote, et fera, Monsieur, avec 
quelques autres documeiis, lelatifs It diverses dynasties, le sujet 
d'autres lettres. 
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de ce Pharaon, quoique toute fendillee, ^tait encore 
assez bien conserve pour que j'en puisse prendre iine 
empreinte sur papier mlk;h€, d'apr^ laquelle je re- 

touchai inon dessin k loisir. 

Une autre pierre du lueme monument m'a preseute, 
aussi submerge dans des rayons d'Aten-re, un autre 
Pharaon dont la l^gende efiacee ne laissait plus lire dis* 
tinctement, que le nom d'Amaunaph (fig. 5, B). C'est 
sans doute par les cartouches que j'ai retrouvcs ailleurs 
(fig. 5. B ) et que dans votre premier ouvrage,^ Mon- 
sieur, vous avez plac^ comme variantes de Anunm^ 
Tooi^h, qu'il faut completer les l^gendes de ce Pharaon, 
qui parait avoir pr^^d^ un autre roi, appele Aten-re 
Bakiian ou Basc/ian (fig. 5. C), que ChampolJion 
(Lettres au Due de Blacas, page 106) avait rang^ 
trop pr^ipitamment dans la vingti^me dynastic. En 
effet, celui-ci a sculpt^ quelque fois ses legendes sur 
celles de cet Aniunoph ; temoin uiic pierre du dernier 
pylone sur laquelle on reinarque ce dernier cartouche 
surcharge. Voy, fig. 5. B'. 

Enfin la plnpart des pierres repr^sentaient le Pha- 
raon BoiSehm faisant des offrandes, ou brOdant de Pen- 
cens sous les rayons du soleil. J'ai copie deux bas- 
reliefs de ce genre, assez complets, mais trop grands 
pour prendre place ici. 

Permettez-moi, Monsieur, de vous communiquer 
quelques reflexions sugg^r^es par Pexamen attentif des 
demi^res pierres duiil je viens de vous entretenir. 
L'invasion des Pasteur s est un fait de grand e import- 
ance dans rhistoire de TEgypte, mais except^ un pas- 
sage de Man^thon rapporte par Jos^plie, tons les autres 
liistoriens Tout passe sous silence. Les mouumens, 

* Materia Hierogtyphica, Part 11. Plate I. 
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jusqu'k ce jour, n*ont pas ^t^ plus explicatife ; aossi tout 

ce qui semble jeter quelque lumiere sur cette question, 
est d'un grand inter^t, et k ce titre les pierres qui nous 
oocupent, mdritent d'arr^ter un instaat votre attention. 

La nettet^ des angles de toutes ces pierres, grandes 
ou petites, la parfaite conservation de nombreux tam- 
bours a bouloii dc lotus troiique, la liaicbeur des 
couleurs qui ne cedent en rien h, celles du turn beau 
d*Osirei: toutes ces circonstances r^unies prouvent 
que r^difice dont ces mat^haux faisaient partie, iut 
d^moli, et ne tomba point de v^tust^. 

Les traits caracteristiques de ces divers Pharaons 
et surtout des deux premiers, leur ventre preeminent, 
leurs membres ramass^^ semblent indiquer dans les 
fondateurs de ces Edifices, une race ^trang^re k I'Egypte. 

Enfin le soleil, image sensible et resplendissante d'un 
Etre Evident, le soleil auquel s'adresse tout Fencens 
que bruient ces Piiaraons, ainsi que toutes les o^randes 
qu'ils font» annonce un culte primitif, la cbaleur, le 
feu, qu'on ne retrouve plus sous la m^me forme dans 
les monumens post^rieurs h la dix-septi^me dynastie ; 
le peu de monumens anteritui s qui subsistent encore, 
n'en montrent non plus aucune trace : tout semble 
indiquer une religion ^trang^re, traduite en forme 
Egyptienne, et r^pudi^ ensuite, comme h^t^rodoxe.' 
' Ces Pharaons que leur culte special et leur physio- 
nomie particuli^re, distinguent de tous les autres, parais- 

sent appartenir h une dynastie etrang^re aux 

Paateurs? Apr^ leur expulsion, on aura d^truit les 

' L'miiTenaUt^ da culte d'Atm^re est proaT^ par les repr^senta^ 
tions qa'on en retrouve k 2W/ amama, k Ikmneh d GM, et per 
celles que vous avez vues autrefois sur la route de Kotta^t ^ Aiwuan 
et k Gum, et que je crois avoir aussi remarqu^es ii 8tm (I'aDcieime 
Tanis). 
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monumens que ces rois avaient impost par la oonqadte, 
et c'est sans doute pour oela qu^on ne retroiive plus 

dans les temples post^rieurs k leur dynastie, cette 
^tonnante representation du soleil, lan^ant de nom- 
breux rayons tennin^ par les embl^mes de la vie et 
du pouvmr. 

LUmage du soleil est toujours accompagn^ de deux 
cartouches colossaux qui coritieniieiit les legendes du 
dieu PHR£ (Voy. fig. 4, une variante de cette m^me 
l^nde iutercaL^ dans le texte) ; ils sont toujours 
plus grands que les autres, et ne sont jamais sunnont^ 
de titres royaux ni d'aucun autre titre. C'est peut-etre 
la ygende d'une dynastie divine, de Phre, le fils d'Heph- 
aistoSf qui r^gna 30,000 ans, au dire de I'histoire. 
Le premier (?) roi de la s^rie, qui nous oocupe, prit le 
titre mdme du soleil, ou une l^gende li^peu^pr^ sem- 
blable, k en juger par ce qui nous reste des deux petits 
cartouches. (Fig. 3 et fig. 5 A.) Amonoph {An6n, 
Be6n) parait ^tre son successeur. Basehan^ qui le 
suivit, ressemble assez k un des noms que portait le 
troisi^e pasteur, Paschan ou Apaehnas. Enfin je ran- 
gerais encore dans cette dynastie le Pharaon SkJmP (fig. 
5 D), dont j'ai aussi retrouv^ la l^gende sur les debris 
de ce pylone. Dans le tombeau de Skhai, situ^ dans 
la vall^ de Touest, les cartouches ainsi que le visage 
de ce Pharaon ont 4t6 martel^ ; son sarcophage, le 
plus^^egant de tous ceux qui existent, a ^t^ viol em - 
ment bris^, pour mutiler son cadavre : tout semble 
indiquer la justice d'un peuple, lass^ de tyrannic, ou 
la vengeance d*un Pharaon, h^ritier l^time d'un 
trone usurp^ par Skhai ou ses ayeux. Quoi-qu'il en 



' Je ne sais comment Champollion a transcrit ce notn, qu'on pent 
lire aiu»i Anaiam on Amaai Qe Jamas de Syncelle ?). 

VOL. fV. 0 
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8oit» le visage de ce dernier n*a pas ^t^ si 8oigneii8&> 

ment efface qu'il n'en reste encore qiiclqucs traces : le 
nez et la bouche revelent ensemble un caract^re de 
m^banceti^ sauvage tr^s remarquable, et qui ne 
serait point d^place> It la suite de Basehan et de son 
pr^d^oesseur. 

Je vous livre, Monsieur, pour ce qu*elle8 valent, les 
ccHijectures ci-dessus; tant que de nouveaux fails ne 
vieadfont pas les appuyer et leur donner une valeur 
historique, il faut les re^trder comtne de simples hypo- 
tti^s, qui senrent quelquefois k mettre sur la voie. 

AjST^ez, Monsieur, Tassurance de ma consideration 
distingu^. 

£. PftiSBB, Arch'*. 

Luzor, 15 Janvier, 1840. 
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XI.— SECOND JITTER ON THE ANCIENT MATERIALS 
OF THE PROPYLA AT KARNAC. 

BT H» B. VmiMB. 

(Read Feb. 26th and Mbn& lltli* 1841.) 

Lmcor» 27 Mars, 1840. 

MoNSlfiUB, 

Void quelques fignes k ajouter k ma lettre 

du 1 5 Janvier, sur les anciens materiaux employes dans 
la construction des pylones de Karnac. En observ- 
ateur consciencieux, j'ai voulu chercher de nouveaux 
documens sur ces rois incoDiiuSy pour me ooufirmer 
dans mes premieres id^, ou les rectifier, si elles 
^taient erronees. 

J'ai visits derechef le pyl6ne mine de la salle 
hypostyle, qui m'avait d6}k pr^nt^ autrefois les car- 
touches de Scktei (Skhai) ^ et ceux d'Ammm'Todnkh, Ma 
nouTelle perquisition m'a d'abord offert des fragmens 
de bas-reliefs militaires de cet Amoim-To6nkh, dans 
lequel vous avez cm reconnaitre Tauteur de la colonie 
Arg^ime : aii milieu de plusieurs pierres, portant sa 
l^;endey plus on moins marte!^, j^ai copi€ un fragment 

* Dans ma premi&re lettre, j'avais cru devoir lire Anaisai oxiAniasi, 
mais de nouvelies conBid^rations m'engagent k revenir k la lecture 
de ChampoUion. 
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(fig. 1) qui me parait contenir sa banni^re, inconnue, 
je crois, jusqu'^ ce jour, et qui ofFre quelque analogic 
avec une des bannieres adoptees par Amounoph UJ., 
oelle qu'il porte dans eon tombeau (fig. 2). 

Trois ou quatre pierres bien conseir^ portent les 
l^gendes completes, et Timage de ce dernier Pharaon, 
sous un costume qui ofire des particularites qu'il faut 
attiibuer, sans doute, au goAt de Tartiste. .T'en ai fait 
un dessin ^ ayec le soin qu'il ^tait possible d'y mettre 
en pareil lieu, a3rant un precipice sous les pieds, et au 
dessus de la t^te des pierres aussi menagantes que 
I'epee de Damod^s : mais j'ai cru int^ressant, de sig- 
naler la pr^ce de Pharaon parmi diff^tes pierres 
d'^oques fort incertaines, 

C*est encore dans les entrailles du pyl6ne qu'il feut 
descendre maintenant, pour trouver queiques debris 
qui aient echapp^ aux antiquaires. Vous savez avec 
quelle n^genoe ce pyldne, et les deux plus m^ri- 
dionaux de Favenue du sud, ont 4X4 construits: les 
pierres, poshes en encorbellement d^s la base, arri- 
vaient au sommet de T^difice ^ ne plus tenir que par 
leur ^quilibre ; une pierre venant k se d^ter^ tout cet 
^hafaudage devait s'^rouler, comme oela est arriv^. 
Le culbutis de pierres, form^ par son ^boulement, rec^le 
de nombreux espaces vides, scrvent de refuse aux 
fellahs persecutes, et permettent a I'antiquaire d'etudier 
les materiaux d'dges difii^rens, qui sont venus s'entasser 
plle<-m^le dans ce pyl6ne d'Osirei. 

Les deux massifs oontiennent de petites pierres de 
m^mes dimensions que celles des pyl6nes du sud, et 
proviennent comme elles d'un Edifice consacre au soleil, 
la plus ^latante manifestation de la divinity sur la 

' Ce dessin trouvera place dans one autre lettre* 
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terre. J*ai vu plusieurs fois le cartouche du Dieu 
dynaste^ en rapport avec celui d'une reiue (fig. 3) dont 
le cartouche ne parait h premie Tue, qu'une variante, 
ou plut6t line abi€viation du nom de r^pouae de Atm^re 
Bakkan. 

J'ai encore remarqud la Mgende du Dieu, en rapport 
avec \xaAnwunoph (fig. 4), dont nous avoas dej^ vu les 
l^ndes martd^es par Bakhan. Get Amounoph, dont le 
pr^nom offire la plus grande ressemblance avec celui de 
Bakhan, adorait aussi comme lui le disque rayonnant 
du soleil ; il a des traits aussi fortement prononces que 
ce dernier,^ et doit appartenir h la m^me race. Une 
pi!6cieu8e reunion de pierres (fig. 5} que le hasard avait 
agglom^r^ dans Tangle nord du massif de la salle 
hypostyle, et que j'ai replacees dans leur ordre priinitif, 
prouve que ie cartouche de la reine Nofraiti d6}k cit^e» 
(fig. 3,) se rapporte k cet Amounoph dont Tdpoque 
du rdgne est si incertaine, A premiere vue ces le- 
gendes, oelles de Bakhan et de sa royale dpouse, offrent 
tant d^analogies, qu'elles semblent des variaiiles du 
meme couple que nous avons dej^ vu k Karnac, et 
qu'on retrouve dans tous les hypog^ de TeU amama : 
mais plusieurs pierres de oe pyl6ne port^t des car* 
touches d' Amounoph dans toute leur integrity, et 
pro li vent que ces deux l^e:endes appartiennent k des per- 
gonnages differens, qui se sont succdde immediatement. 

Enfin cette partie du pyl6ne contient encore une 
grande pierre qui repr^sente des soldats Egyptiens con- 
duisant des prisonniers Africains et Asiatiques :* aucun 
cartouche ne praise la date du bas-relief, mais je 

® T^moin une pierre dont je me propose de reproduire le dessia 
dans une notice sur ces Pharaons. 

* Ces dcrniers semblent 6tre des Rebo k en juger par .la phy- 
MODomie et ie costume, k d^ut de l^geude^. 
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sends tent^ de le faire remonter k oet Amounoph 

ou k Bakhan, plut6t qu*^t Skhai' ou Amoun-Tdonkh, 
parcequc Bakhan re9oit dej^ I'liommage et les tributs 
des memes peuples dans Thypog^ d'un scribe royal, 
nomm^ RaschaH a Tell amama, 

L'examen le plus roinutieux du pyl6ne de Kamac 
n'a aniene aucune decouverte de legendes inedites, et 
n'a servi qu'^ constater I'emploi des pierres d'un petit 
Edifice, dont le reste des matenaux fut utilise daas les 
deux pyl6iie8 les plus m^ridionaux de Tavenue du sud : 
ce qui atteste que ces trois entr^ triomphales furent 
^levees siinultan^ment avec les debris des memes edifices. 

Les pierres, employes dans ces trois pylones, appar- 
tenaieut k deux ^ifices diSireJos, mais tous deux de la 
m^ine ^poque et oonsacr^ au mdine Dieu, le soleil. 
L'un ^tait de proporti<m oolossale, k en juger par les 
dimensions des pierres et les fragmens des bas-reliefs, 
dont le style se rapproche de Tepoque de Thoutmes IIL 
et d*Jm<nmoph Memmm. Sur ces bas-reliefs Bakhan 
n'a plus le ventre pro^minent, les formes prononcto, 
les traits caractdristiques, qu'on lui voit toujours sur les 
autres monumens de Kamac, ainsi qu'ci Touneh-el- 
Gebel et Tell amarna (Voy. fig. 6) : * on dirait que le 
sculpteur a embelli sa figure, qui ressemble beaucoup 
ici k celle d'Amounoph III. Dans cet Edifice tout co- 
lossal, le soleil sous sa forme la plus scnsibk', la plus 
^clatante, partage avec Phre hierocephale (fig. 7), un 
autre Dieu Meou ou Meoui (fig. 8),et Emphe-meoui fils 
du soleil^ (fig. 8 bis), renceos et les ofirandes des 
Pharaons. 

^ Ce portrait a 4U copi^ dm la grotte la plus m^dionale de 
Teli mnama, oil le visage de ce Fharaon est parfaitement conserve. 

^ Cette divinity porta la mhae coifibre que Hermh-DritmegUte. 
Voy. Wilkinson, Muima iBeroglyphka, Plate XXIX. 
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L'autre ^ifice dont on retrouve bien plus de d^ris, 
dtait aussi bieu plus remarquat)le sous tous les rap- 
pQrU> et sails la barbarie des otiiciers Turcs qui pr^i- 
daieat aux travaux, et d^tniiaawati brisaieat m ^data, 
1^ mesare qu'ils d^mpUseaieiitt j'anraia peut-dtre pa 
feconstruire de tous les membres ^pars quelque page 
historique, perdue h jamais. Une chose iut^ressante k 
noter pour I'histoire de I'architecturey p'est la con* 
stractioA de cet Edifice: 1^ en juger par les bas-relieb 
qui ooOTrent les pierrea la fig. 5), oe temple ^tait 
construit d une mani^re plus r^e;uli^rc que les Edifices 
Egyptieus qui subsistent aujourd'hui, et qui n'offrent 
pour la j^part, que des assises de hauteurs in^gales, 
composte de pienes de coupes irr^guli^res, dans le 
genre des murs de VoUerra. Le petit Mifice d'Ani0U<r 
noph et de Bakhan ^tait construit en assises de ra^me 
hauteur, qui pr^entent alternativement une pierre 
carr^, et une pierre rectangulaire ou barlongue, dans 
ce genre d'appareil aj^peH par les Gfecs> DiaUmous. 
Le travail des bas-ieliefii n'est pas MeM; il est rude, 
mais le style en est plein de vari^t^, de mouvement et 
de virile, cn comparaison des monotones et fastidieuses 
representations qui subsistent cncQie y>jourd'hui. L'art 
Egyptien, comme on le aait, n'^tait pas une chose que 
chaque homme traitait k sa fantaisie, et Ton voit ici 
avec plaisir que I'artiste, tout en se tnodelant aur la 
ibrme consacr^, a souvent 6cQUti^ la nature et son 
g!^e^ Presque toutes les figures sont repr^sentto de 
profil, mais dans la plupart, le baut du corps, au lieu 
d'etre de face, comma dans les sculptures de la meil- 
leure ^poque, est repr^ente aussi de profil, ce qui 
ajoqte encore au m^te de ces bas-reliefs. Les pr^tres 
et tous les adorateurs du soleii ont des positions 
huinbles et respectueuses, qu'on ne rencontre jamais 
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dans les monumens d^une autre ^poque, si ce n'est 
pour les esclaves, qui s'huniilient devant leur inaitres. 
Toutes les segues ont aussi plus de vdrit^ : les bceufs 
que I'on sacrifie, et Ton en immolait par centaines, ne 
66 prdtent pas tranquillemeut k Tex^tioii; on les 
voit lutter avec les sacrificateurs, et le lieu de la 
soleiiiiite devient souveiit une arene sanglante. Enfin 
dans ce dernier edifice Tencens et les oflVaades ne 
s'adressent qu'^ Men-ra ou le disque solaire rayon- 
nant: je n*ai jamais rencontr^ sur ces mat^riaux 
d'autres formes que la representation du soleil lui- 
m^me, qui doit ^tre la forme primordiale dont 
Vipervier devint plus tard une forme symboiique, et 
n pent aussi se faire que le nom de Meout, renferm^ 
dans les cartouches du Dieu, n'eiit pas encore regu 
alors de personnifi cation. Cette sublime simplicity 
du cuite> h, laquelie le peuple Egyptien ne tint mal- 
heureusement pas longtems, cette devotion exclusive 
du roi k Aim^re^ m^rite d'etre remarqu^. 

Les cinq Pharaons qu'on rencontre dans les d^ris de 
Karnac, Schm, Amoun'Toonkh, Aitienemes, Mn Pharcfon 
inconnu (fig. 3 de ma Lettre) Amounophy et BakhaUj 
semblent appartenir une m^me dynastie, qui ftit en- 
velopp^ toute enti^re dans la mime proscription qui 
renversa leurs edifices, mutila leurs images et leurs 
noms, pour en faire perdre le souvenir k toujours. Le 
travail des bas-reliefs pourrait bien appartenir k 
quelques rois successifs, mais je n'ai pourtant jamais 
rencontr^ les trois premiers Pharaons inond^ des 
rayons de Tastre du jour. Le classement de ces 
cartouches est un probl^me historique fort int^ressant 
k r^udre, mais dont la solution exige encore d'autres 
donndes, que nous ne pourrons obtenir que du hasard. 
C'ebt k un examen attentif des hypogdes de Tell 
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amarna, ainsi qu a celui de ces tombeaux, qui con- 
servent de si precieux documens sur ia famille et la 
cour A'AtenrTe Bakhauy les mceurs et les usages de 
son temp6» que i'on doit la d^uverte d'un nouyeaa 
Pharaon, successeur immMat de celui-ci. Le tom- 
beau dejk cit^ du scribe royal Raschai (c'est le 
second k partir du nord) fiit conimenc^ sous le r^gne 
_de Bakban, continue et abandoDQ^ sous celui de son 
suooesseur, dont la muraille du fond de la premiere 
salle a conserve les cartouches, fig. 10. Voilli un nom 
de plus k ajoiiter aux trois derniers, et nous arrivons 
ainsi h avoir I'ordre chronologique de quatre rois d'uue 
dynastie inconnue, et peut-Mre passag^re comme le 
culte qu'elle introduisit. Cette l^nde qui a ^chappe 
a tous les voyageurs, donne une curieuse variante des 
cartouches du Dieu dynaste. 

Quant It I'ohgine de ces rois, mes nouvelles re* 
cherches ne m'ont lien appris. Seulement leurs por* 
traits attestent quails appartienn^nt tous k une m^me 
race, ^trangere ci I'Egypte, race que son culte particu- 
lier dit assez qu'il faut la chercher parmi ces peuples 
orientaux, tels que les SMens, les Arabes^ les Chal" 
deenSf les PerseSy etc., qui vouaient au soleil et k 
r^^ment du feu, un culte special ; qui consid^raient 
I'astre du jour comiiie le plus beau et le plus grand 
embl^me physique de la divinity, comme le plus grand 
Element de la nature, en un mot comme V6me du 
nwnde, Le culte des Fharaons qui nous occupent 
r^pond bien au Sabeisme, religion dominante dans toute 
r Arabic et la Chaldee ; et ce culte s'impatronisant 
en Egypte a du prendre une nouvelle forme plastique, 
sans rien perdre de son essence, ou des id^ religi- 
euses plus ^ev^s, qu'il pouvait cacher. Ces divers 
peuples menaient une vie nomade, qui dtait celle des 
tribus de pasteurs, qui envahureut TEgypte et mirent iin 
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k la quatorzi^me dynastie. Au dire de Jules rAfncain, 
et aussi d'Eus^be ce furent des Phenidens ; et par Ik 
il faut peut-etre entendre les habitans des deserts 
voisins, entre la Chaldee et le pays de 8ahd. Pius 
tard ce furent des pasteors HeUenes^ qui fireat une 
Qouvelle irruption en Egypte, mais I'on est teaii d'at- 
tribuer cette nouvelle denomination k la flatterie de 
Maiietiion, qui introduisit aussi un Mac^dona dans les 
dynasties £gyptiennes. 

La ressemblance de oes Pharaons «veo lea habitans 
de TArabie m^ridionale, melange de la race Arabe- 
Caucasieniie avec la race Ethiopique, I'analo^e de leur 
culte avec celui des Hom&rites (Hemyarites) qui occu- 
paient Mariaba ou StMy et adoraieat le soleil, en- 
gagent k chercher panni les ancieQS Tobbas, ou rois 
de 1' Yemen, le pasteur conquerant qui envahit TEgypte. 
L'Arabie de teuips immemorial, se partageait en deux 
grandes nations, les Aribah et les Moody, et Ton sait 
que les premiers ont port^ leurs armes en Abyssiniey 
et m^me que les Tobbas, Hemyarites, ou Yemanites 
ont possede ce pays ; et sans compter la grande invasion 
du septi^me si^cle de notre ^re, qui changea a jamais 
la destinde de I'Egypte, on sait encore que les Arabea 
firent de fr^quentes incursions sur les rives du Nil, 
sous les Pharaons, les Ptolem^s, et les C^sars. Enfin, 
c'est plutot au retour des pasteurs dans leur patrie, 
qu'ii faut attribuer I'origine des edifices et des hypo^ 
de style Egyptien, existant dans la p^ninsule, 
qu'aux conqu^tes probl^matiques de S^stris : les ten- 
tatives infiructueuses de plusieurs conqu^rans £gyp* 
tiens, Perses, et Romains, semblent confirmer le dire 
des Arabes, qu'ils n'ont jamais 6U a^rvis k un chef 
Stranger : Ni les rois de Perae, ni ceux m^me de 
MacMoine, malgr^ toute leur puissance, ne purent 
jamais les soumettre/' dit Diodore. 
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Quant aux barbares devastations des pasteurs, lea 
monumens qui subsistent encore prouvent qu'elles 

sont aussi exag^rees que celles des Perses, qui ^taient 
devenues un sujet de doleance pour les vaniteux 
Egyptiens. U est probable au contraire que les pas- 
teurs, oomme les conqu^ransfithiopiensy Pecsea, Grecs, 
et Romains, an lieu de tout d^truire, out aussi ^difi^ ; 
et Ton rencontre encore en E2:y[)te des monumens de 
la passag^re domination des Ethiopiens et m^me des 
Perses. Le nom de Cambyse ne se trouve, il est vrai, 
sur anumn tempkf mais oelui de Darius se lit» pr6[s6d6 
du titre de Dimt Mmfmsmt sur le temple principal de 
rOasis de Thebes, et le nieme honneur futaussiaccorde 
k Xerxes le Grand. Si les temples consacr^s au soleil, 
et les bypog^ oil Ton retrouve le culte d' Men-re, 
appartiennent rtfellement k I'^ioqne des pastors, leur 
r^gne dut toe florissant, glorieux, et jnstifiait sans 
doute ce beau titre de leur legende: Rois equitabUif 
Hois vivans dana la justice,'' 

£n resume, les invasions et la domination des pas- 
teurs fonnent un probltoie historique, qui am^ des 
questions trop complexes pour trouver une solution 
satisfaisante dans les materiaux qu'on possMe aujour- 
d*bui; il faut que de nouveaux faits nous viennent 
h notre aide, pour soulever le voile myst^eux qui ob- 
scnrcit encore cette page de Tantique histoire d'Eg3rpte* 

Mais je m'appergois, Monsieur, qu'au lieu d'un post- 
sctiptum que je comptais ^crire, je me suis laisse en- 
tralner par le sujet, k vous &ire une nouvelle lettre, 

' Voyez fig. 9 la legende complette de Bakhan, laquelle Be trap 
doit: 8ei et Souten vivant dans la viriU ou la justice, le seigneur 
du monde (soleil bien/aiteur du momie, aimant le soleU,) le fih dn sohily 
vivant dant la Jutiiee, le eetgneur dee diad^nee ATEN-RA BA- 
KHAN). 
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que je soumets comme son annexe, k votre examen 
et k votre indulgence. 

Agr^, Monsieur, etc., 

£. Pbissb, Arch^. 

P.S. Avant de clorre ce pli, il faut vous signaler une 

erreur qui s'est glissee dans ma premiere lettre, h. propos 
de la banniere de Bakhan que j'ai confondue avec une 
autre en la copiant de mon calepin. La banniere que 
j'ai aoeol^ aux cartouches de Bakhan exbte sur des 
pienes ^ul^ du quatri^e pyl6ne du sud, et doit 
appartenir a Ilorus {anamek ou hor nem neb) , ainsi que 
le prouvent les l^gendes des sphinx de Tavenue du sud* 
est ; tandis que la banniere, (fig. 1 1) sculpts sur deux 
pierres encore endavto dans Tint^eur du massif 
oriental, doit appartenir, je pense, h Amounoph ou & 
Bakhan. En efFet la Icgende qu*elle contient est bien 
en harmonie avec la devotion speciale de ces Pharaons, 
et £adt partie des titres du dieu Emph^, fonne de Meoui, 
eonune vous pouvez le voir d-dessus, fig. 8 bis. 

NoTB ajoutx'b. — Depnis la redaction de cet article, M. L*H6te 
dans sea Lettm d*Egypte (1840) a public une banniere d'Aten-r^ 
Bakhan qui porte un caract^re d'authenticit^ que la mienne n'a pas, 
puisqu'elle se trouve iaol^e des cartouches, auxquels je crois qu'elle ae 
rapporte. N^anmoins, je persiste k croire qu'elle appartient It Ba- 
khan ou k Amoun6ph, et Ton sait d'afltettrs que plusietin Fharaons 
ont adopts aooeenivement ou k la foaa diverses banm^res : ainsi 
dans le seal palais de H^iiiac, Oatrdl 1^ porte neuf banni^res diff€- 
rentes, son fils Ramans II. en a kmi, Ramws-Meiamoun, six, &c. &c. 
II rdeolte de ce fait que lea baimi^m, loin de caract^riser les Pha- 
raons d*une mani^ plus precise comme I'avance M. L'H6te, lea 
designent aa contraire d'ane manifere ai vague, qu'il poorrait exister 
pbttieurs »tcle9, entre des mnmiinftiwi caract^ris^ seulement par la 
m^me bannii^. Ce aujet sera d^relopp^ daaa im aatre article. 
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XII.— PRESENT STATE OF THE SITES OF ANT.EOPOLIS, 
ANTINOE, AND HERMOFOLIS, ON THE BANKS Ok' THE 
NILE. 

BT T. J. MSWBOLD« LIIVTBNANT IK THJB MADKAS AKMT. 

(Retd Not. 26th, 1640.) 

ANfiEOFOUS. (Lat. 26^ 55' north). 

Dr. Russell, in his work on Eg}'pt, describes Antreo- 
polis as preseDtiug in 1813 a portico of a temple 
consisting of three n>w8> each of six columns, eight 
feet in diameter, and, with their entablatures, sixty- 
two feet high, standing in a thick grove of palm-trees 
close to the Nile, — the columns, architraves, and, 
indeed, every stone in the building, covered with 
hieroglyphics in bas-relief* At the furthest extremity 
of the temple was an immense block of granite, of 
a pyramidal form, twelve feet high, and niiie feet 
square at the base, in which a niche was cut seven 
feet in height, four feet wide, and three deep. From 
the temple a quay extended inland for purposes of 
trade, and to prevent the encroachment of the river. 
The ruins of the temple, when Hamilton visited them 
in 1802, were three hundred feet long ; on each side 
of the entrance stood an erect serpent with a mitre on 
its head ; and the fneze comprehended the usual oma-^ 
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ment o( tiie globe and serpent, — symbols of the eter- 
nity and benevolence of the Deity. In 1817, many 
overturned stones and pillars were lying on the brink 
of the river, or had Mksa into the channel of the 
portico. Only one column remained standing with its 
calyx-like capital. The space between each of the 
compartments was occupied by rows of hieroglyphics, 
and the compartments theniseives were Med with 
figures of Osiris, Isis, and Anubis, receiving ofierings 
under difierent forms. A column, which seemed to 
have recently fallen down on its side, consisted of the 
same number of stones, and was sculptured in a similar 
manner. 

In ISld, when Dr. Richardson visited the spot^ the 
solitary column was still standing. AntaeopoMs, the 

city and temple dedicated by Ptolemy Philometor and 
his sister Cleopatra to iViitasus and the Symiaean deities, 
are now no more. The Arabs informed us that about 
three years ago the Nile rose to an unusual height, 
and swept the remains of the ruins into the bed of the 
rivci. Part of the beautiful palm-grove is still left 
standing. Fragments of broken pottery and bricks 
form a thick stratum, seen on the face of the steep 
bank of the river, overlaid by the durk alluvial soil 
brought down by the stream. 

The Nile has evidently long been advancing on the 
eastern bank, as Mr. Legh justly observes, particularly 
at this point. The inclination of the stream to the 
east 18, I think, occasioned in part by the strong 
north-westerly winds that prevail throughout the year, 
which, by drifting up sand, and throwing the waves of 
the stream against its eastern margin, render the ex- 
istence of the ruins on the right bank much more 
precarious than those on the left. The same causes 
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tend greatly to diminish confidence in the accuracy of 
the standard, or chronometer, adopted by the French 
eavans, based on the progressive rate of alluvial accu- 
mulation in the TaUey of the Nile ; that is to say, as 
applied to measure the relative antiquity of the ruins 
on its banks ; and, al all events, allow aiices must be 
made for situation. 

Marks of the inundation that blotted out Antaeopolis 
firom the suHaoe of the land are still visiUe in the 
steep difls of alluvium, twenty feet high, that here 
overlook the river. While standino: on their brink, 
musing on the fate of the submerged city, an Arab, 
natiye of Gau, pointed out to me an ancient channel 
of the river about a mile to the west. Hie present 
course, after rounding a promontory of the Mo*^ 
kattam to the south, by which its waters have been 
confined, appears to have taken a sudden turn towards 
the east, and thrown its liberated waters with much 
impetuosity on its right hank, just below the site of 
the ancient temple, whose foundations, being under- 
mined, toppled into the muddy stream, together with 
a large portion of the bank. 

I seardied ^e plain, now covered with mimosas, the 
thorny argol, and low tamarisks, for a relic of the 
wreck, but in vain. Proceeding to the village of 
Gau el Kebir, about a musket-shot from the bank, I 
discovered the only relics that had been left, (ac- 
cording to the statements of the Arabs, which are 
by no means to be implicitly relied on,) in three thick 
slabs of a compact white limestone, covered with 
figures and hieroglyphics, two of which were pinp- 
diased by us, and are now on their way to £ngland. 
One had been placed over the doorway of a private 
house in the village, and the other formed a stepping- 
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Stone mto a sheepfold. The present village of Gau 
lies in detached portions behind the grove of palms 

immediately in the rear of the site of the ancient city. 
It is under the control of an Arab fellah, named Abu 
Zeit, and contains nearly four hundred houses, about 
sixty of which are occupied by Gypts (Copts), the rest 
by Arab fellahs employed in agriculture. 

To the north of the village arc the remains of an 
ancient canal leading to some old quarries of great 
extent : excavated tombs exist in considerable numbers 
in the Arabian range in the vicinity. The canal is 
now used for irrigation, but probably, like those of 
ancient Tiiebes, was constructed in order to iacilitate 
the transport of stone from the quarries to the city : it 
is about sixty feet broad where it joins the Nile. 

ANTINOE. (Lat. 49^ north). 

The shafts of the magnificent colonnade of this city 
of Adrian, that runs parallel with the river, are now 
levelled with the ground ; the surface is strewed with 
the fragments of the crystalline nummulitic limestone 
of which they are composed. The slabs of the archi- 
traves, friezes, and cornices have been carried off for 
the purpose of raising modem edifices: the large 
arched gateway, standing in 1813, is no longer visible, 
and but indistinct traces of the Roman theatre and the 
three temples. The Thermae and Hippodrome still 
remain, — the former in a shattered state. The column 
inscribed to Severus, and the triumphal arches of the 
French travellers, have disappeared. Some of the 
large columns of the granite colonnade near the village 
are still standmg, though many have been thrown 
down and broken : the bases of the former are con- 
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oealed by rabbiah. These columns are of a large 
grained crystaUine gramte» with red fdspar, dark mica, 
and translucent whitish quartz. My feUow-trayeUer, 

Mr. Shute of tlie 13th Dragoons, and myself measured 
several of the fragments of these tine columns : the 
largest proved to be 18 feet S inches long: circum- 
ference of another^ under the astragal, B feet ; and, at 
the distance of 5 feet from the astragal, 8 feet 5 inches. 
The shafts of the colonnade leading from the Coptish 
town measured 6 feet 6 inches in circumference ; their 
general distance fiom each other 7 feet 6 inches, and 
the breadth of the colonnade, at its southern extremity, 
52 feet,^ — narrowing as it proceeded northerly. Some of 
the fragments of the pottery that strewed the mounds 
of the ruined city bore a fine and beautifully coloured 
porcelain enamel, resembling the C%»n work (^^;^) 
that decorates the niausoleums of Golconda and the 
elegant minaret of Beder. From inquiries i made in 
th^ cities, I have reason to believe that the art is 
now lost in Southern India, and was probably intro- 
duced from China, as its name imports. A similar 
enamel is seen decorating some of the Saracenic edifices 
in Cairo, Algiers, and Spain. Among the vitrified 
pottery I picked up fragments of iron slag, a sub- 
stance rarely met with in Egyptian ruins, and also 
several bits of a singularly gilt glass, of an aqua- 
marina tint : it had become opaline from laminar 
decomposition, — the result of a separation of its com- 
ponents. 

HERMOFOLIS. (Lat. 27^ 4S' N.) 

Mr. Legh, in 1813, found twelve massive columns 
of a portico, then quite perfect, consisting of two rows 
of pillars. The roof of the temple was formed of large 

VOL. IV. H 
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flags of Stones covered with stucco, and beautifully or- 
namented ; hieroglyphs covered the plinths, and the 
capitals represented the tulip in bud. Of this portico 
our guides could not show us even the site ; they led 
us, however, to a spot which apjpeared to have been 
recently excavated, exhibiting the rains of a small <^ 
lonnade, whose monolithir shafts of ijranite supported 
Corinthian-like capitals of wiiite compact limestone 
imbedding nummulites. One or two of the capitals lie 
broken at the bases of the columns ; and, as at Antinoe, 
the slabs that once covered the roof, and composed the 
entablatures, had been carried away. Many of these 
stones, beautifully carved, we saw lying on the bank of 
Joseph's canal, where they had been conveyed for the 
purpose of building a projected bridge. The circum- 
ference of the sliafts was the same as that ut the shafts 
at Antinoe. The extreme breadth of the colonnade 
was 24 feet ; between each row of columns 8 feet 9 
inches. Broken prostrate columns were seen in the 
plain beyond the colonnade, possibly those of the 
temple to which it formed the avenue, and which is 
said to have been one of the most magnificent that 
Egypt could boast of. Other columns, in a still more 
de^ed condition, lie headless and half-buried in the 
mounds of broken pottery and rubbish, tliat cover 
an extent of more than miles in circumference, of 
which the modern village of Eshmounein marks the 
southern limit : the ruins of a Coptish town and a 
lew Moorish tombs stand amid the mounds. Such 
are the remams of Hermf)pol]s Magna, a city where 
the classic elegance of Greece and Rome was finely 
contrasted with the colossal architecture of ancient 
Egypt. 

Blame has been heaped, in unmerited measure, on 
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Mohammed Ali for his permitting the desecration of 
the ancient structures of i:^gypt. He has heen ranked 
with the Iconoclasts of old for the alleged circum- 
stance of his having ordered the pulling down of one 
of the pyramids for building materials ; and, like the 
C aliph Otliiiian Ben Yu^ef, is said to have desisted 
solely on account of the difficulty ; or, what is more 
probable^ when he found he could pnrcluuie stone 
oheap^ fihom' the quarries of the Mokattam. There is 
little doubt that the remains of the portico of IIk^ 
great temple, which pointed out to the traveik r in 1813 
ttie site of Hermc^lis, and of the triumphal arches of 
Antinodpolis, have been employed in tbs repairs of 
Widges, dykes, and canals, and in thb CcmStfai^oli'iof 
the iieiiihbouriii^r snjrar-maiiiilactories. We are natu- 
rally prone to lament the disappearance of monuments 
of anl^pity, and mourn over them as we would over 
Ihe kffis of a favourite tree cut down for the sake of its 
timber. Tiieir interest too is enhanced, if we consider 
them ia a geographical point of view, as visible aud 
tengtble rehcs» in situ, of cities whose memory will 
^er stand recorded in the pages of history. It mniait, 
^ the other hand, always be remembered that the 
purposes to wliich the material s in (]u est ion wore ap- 
plied, were undoubtedly of high national utihty, that 
parries only existed at considerate distance, and that 
liDha&ikied Ali, thdmgh a practical utilitarian, has ever 
I proved himself a friend to sdence and literature by 

his own national institutions, and hy the tree access 
permitted to travellers of every nation into ali parts 
itf?his domimoni; 'He has lately sent a scientific expe> 
Altion>, composed itf Egyptians, to explore the source of 
the Nile. It proceeds by the White River (^juill 
and by the last accounts had readied 8° N. lat. 
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Xin.— ON A VASZ llErilESENTING THE CONT 
'HERCULES AND THE ACHEL0U3, 

BY 8. BIRCH, S&<i. 

(B«ttd Jan. 1841.) 

Thb vase whose delineation accompanies the' 
Paper was foimd in excavations made in the neci 

polis of the Caere, the ancient Ai;ylla, and I'ornierly 
belonged to the collection of General Gaiassi at Rome.^ 
In 1839 it was purchased of Signor. Qaoipaiiarii by t|i^ 
Trustees of the British Mtisraiif and iisi now^^ne iif 
most distinguished vases of the national c:ollection. 
As a work of art it possesses considerable merit, and is 
of a style intermediate between those with hlack figuipi 
upon red grounds, and the more ^recent vases' w^ 
ydlow ^gures upoii dark hackgfoiliids. The my^ 
dcpicletl on one side of it is rarely represented on 
works of ancient design, and the peculiar manner 4a 
which it i» treated is^, i betiete, unique, either ^itf 
glyptic or graphic art.* * • ; 

Three vases representing the contest of Hercules 
witli the Aehelous for the hand ol' Dcjiuiira have been 
already published ; ont in tlie Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, by Mr. Milhngen another iin 
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Vol. i. p. 142. 1830. 
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the catalogue of the reserved coUectiott of the P. de 
Canino;^ and a third in the Annali^ of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of Rome. On all of these, Hercules, 
under his usnal attributes, attacks the rerpaoftov ^cur^ 
fia^ Tov/oov, vomiting blood or water like the Chedyas^ 
on the coins of Aluntium in Sicily. The present 
offers a scene totally different ; Hercules {'HpaKXeesf) 
having unsuccessfully with his dub attacked the first 
form assumed by the river god, has thrown aside his 
weapon, and rushes unarmed to grapple with the new 
apparition. The Achelous CAx^^tos) has assumed the 
shape of a large fish, terminating above in the bust of 
a man, still retaining the horn and ear of a bull, with 
features very different from those of the hero. Their 
attitude recalls to mind an athletic contest ; the right 
arm of Hercules presses the throat of the Achelous, 
while his left bears down upon the horn, in order to 
bend him to the earth. The Achelous is on the 
defensive, endeavouring with his hands to remove the 
grasp of his opponent. The composition, perhaps 
imitated from the monomachia of Hercules and 
Triton, shows that the artist has either followed some 
particular tradition, or else alludes to the character of 
the Achelous as a river. In the opening scene of the 
Trachiniae the poet makes Dejanira exclaim — 

MM|aTi)y> ' yip ^ ftot mm^r, 'A^cX^ov Xryii, 
*0( /ft* Of rptahr ^op^aun» i^stti mrp^. 



' Description d'ane CoSlectMrn de Vaaes peinta, &c. ; provenanU 
des fooilles de rEtrorie, par J. de Witte. Svo. 1Mb, 1S37. No. 
92. Cf. n. 1. 

^ Gerhard. Rapp. Voile, n. 369. Berlina Antike Bildwerke, Nos* 
661 and 669. Cf. Millin Yaws ii. 10. 

* Diasertation of M. L. Ulrichs, 1S39» p. 265-71. 

* Miannet* vol. i. p. 219. 

' Sophoci, ed. Brunck. Nevins, 8vo. Lips. 1S31. BoAwpmpa 
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4oirui» inapy^t rnipiw ShXtT oZ^or 

BoMT/Mli/lOf.^ 

Since the assumption of the form of a bull is attested 
by all the ancient autixorities, and no mention occurs 
of more than three changes of the river god in any, 
it is evident that the fish replaces the snake ; and the 

action so strictly agrees with the description of Ovid,^ 
as hardly to leave any doubt upon this point : 

Dixerat, et snmmo dig^tomm vincola collo 

Injiett. Angebar, aeu gottuim forcipe pressus.: 

PoQicibueque meas pugnabam erdlere finices ; 

Sic quoque dericto restabat teitia tauri 

Foniia tnicia. Metam. tx. 77-89. 

I have already elsewhere observed that the artists, 
in order to avoid any equivoque between this myth 
and that of Thesetis and the Minotaur, seldom, if ever, 
represented the Achelous^^ with a hull's head and 
human body, an opinion which admits of some re- 
striction ; and the changes are not arbitrary, but analo- 
gous to the types of other rivers on works of Greek 
art. The bull with a human head, for example, 
{hapyris Tavpos) is similar to the Gelas on the coins 
oi Ccla, to the Chedyas on those of Aluntium, to the 
Sebethus on those of Neapolis, as has already been 
ingeniously pointed out by Mr. MiUingen, — a fact 

yciw/ov. Not. apud eand. . Fhiloatrat* Some editioDS of this play 
read Toir^ instead of Kvrti, and Boiwjp&iot instead of ^nii^Ktpog. 
^ Cf. abo Philoatrat. Imag. c. iv. 

* Hie CMrder of the cliang;e8 in Ovid differs from the venion of 
Sophodes; and if Ovid'a is the Gneco-Italian version, the vase 
under coneideration represents the river assuming his last type. 

Num. Chronicle, vol. i. p. 222. Cf. Miltter. C. O. Arch, der 
Kiinst. 642. 
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not unnoticed by the ancients," although the assigned 
reason, that they indicated the roaring of the stream,^^ 

may admit of considerable doubt. The connexion of 
bulls with marine deities is also traced in tlie story 
of Jupiter and Europa, who strangely crosses the sea 
with i^ility under this form, and in the changie of 
Proteus*' into the same animal. The form of a 
snake, although not restricted to sea gods, as in the 
instances of Zeus Sabazios^'* and iEsculapius,^^ yet 
finds its parallel in the metaav)r]|||oisies of Proteus and 



suminc^ such a type, to indicate the obliquity of their 
course, does not explain why Thetis, not a river but 
a sea goddess, should have undergone the same change. 
Now the earlier coins of Gela in Sicily, which repre- 
^nt the Gelas as a human-headed bull, are replaced 
by the more recent currency, in which the same river 
is represented as a youthtul head with a pair of di- 
minished horns, the whole surrounded by fishes, — a 
type connecting the rivers with Pan, the Satyrs, or 
the Fauns, and the young Sileni. On the altar of 
Oropus the Achelous wa.s allied with Pan, and in one 
instance he punished in a peculiar manner the nymphs 
who neglected to worship him along with the rustic 
deities. The poets drawing their inspiration from 

a»^taifron6p<l>ovs Idpwnufro, ol 9i fi^mt a&nua ireptc^Mur. iGlian de 
Animal, ii. zznii. CSf. Hont. Od. it. 14. Sic taMriformU Tcdvitor 
Aufidua. 

^ Homer. 237. Strabo. x. Orid, Met. vni. 734. 

14 CLemens Alex. Frotrept. Gf. Soid. et Harpocrat. in voce. Diod. 
Bic. IT. Ovid, Met. xv. 622 et seqq. 

. 1* Cf. also the SeUniui. FeUerin. Bee. oxi. 60, the Hypsas, Cast, 
ixv. 4, 5» S, S» &c. ; 'the Amenaaoa, idem, xxiit. 14. 



Thetis, while the explanation 
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pictorial sources hsLve consequently blended with the 
myth the two grades of form which the arts of painting 
and sculpture adopted at diUerent epochs ; and it would 
appear that the rivers primevally identified with the 
sea deities were, owing to a more pkasing adaptation 
of their types, subsequently confounded with the rustic 
or telluric gods and the countenance of the Achelous 
on the present vase is apparently modelled on that 
of the Satyrs*® and the Centaurs. The artist here 
has considered the^Mielous like Triton, Sqrlht* and 
the Phoenician OatoHs or Dagon, following the earlier 
and best attested mythology, which makes him the 
son of Oceanus and Graia, or Tethys,^ a genealogy 
probably invented after the Doric invasion ; and the 
whole story was introduced into the Heracidd to 
indicate the progress of the Dorians towards the Pelo- 
ponnese, the name of the Achelous having superseded 
the older and probably Pelasgic name of Thoas con* 
ferred upon this river. As is the case with all large 
rivers, sea fishes^ frequently ascended the Achelous to 

1' Cf. nets deposited m the temple of Bui, ZoMiii.**piBeieali 

oflRmed for the ioab of the Inring on the area Vokani at Rome, 

during the gamea of those fishermen whose prodnoe mm not hrooght 

into the maceUom. Feat. lib. xiv. snb Tocibns Rscatoru hidi. 

Ovid. Fast. tt. 4S. 
■ 

Vnltiui Adidons wgretieg 
Et laoenun oomn mediia eapnt abdWl vn^. 

Orid, Met. nc. 96*7. 

^ Heeataens apnd Natalem CSomitem, vit» 2. 

Hesiod, Theog. 340. 
21 Stmbo^z. Slq^han. fiyzsatin« voce, *BmXtlro M eiSsr 4 «ttff«f^ 
Gf . Thncjd., who esOs tike rim edUptfr. 

Fnuan. Messeniae. 
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a considerable distance, and the manner in which it 
inundated the country near its mouth perhaps gave 
rise to the local tale of the Achelous being the son of 
Ocean. No form indeed could be more smtable to 
the myth, or to the difficulty of the victory, than the 
representation of the eldest son of Ocean assuming the 
shape of a dolphin, that of his marine brethren^ in 
order, if unsuocessiul, to plunge into his stream and 
regain the bosom of his ikther Ocean, or, enveloping 
the hero in the ample folds of his scaly form, bear 
him like Eros^ on the dolphin, and immerse him in 
his own waters; whilst, according to the historical 
interpretation of Strabo, it would answer to the re- 
sistance offered by the returning sea at the mouth of 
the river to the dykes by which he bound him, as the 
bull or mountain-torrent roaring and foaming to the 
ocean, as the serpent winding his stream along the 
valleys, debouching its waters into the Ionian sea. 
The horn of the Achelous broken off during the con- 
test was presented to CEneus, king of Calydon, the 
fether of Dejauira, by the victor, and became the 
origin of the comucopiae,^ a common type on the 
currency of Aeamania.^ The Achelous subsequently 
became a poetical^ term for water, probably from the 
veneration in which the river was held at Dodona, and 
from the injunction of the oracle to employ its waters 
in all sacred purposes, — an attempt to exalt their own 
river above every other in Greece. 

» Ciarac. Mase^ de Sculpt. Ant. PI. 646, No. 1468. This 
beautiful little statue is in the Museo Borbonioo at Naples. 
^ Ovid, Met. IX. 88. 
• Eckhel, Vet, Num. Anec. Acam. 

^ Cf. Scrvius ad Georgic. i. 9. 'Ax'^'pof •nvraftUtt ^ApKodias Kai 
vtnp ovrm Acymu. Ephorus in Macrob. lib. v. 
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The same subject of the monomachia of Hercules 

and the Achelous appeared on the has-reliefs or statues 
of cedar-wood plated with gold in the treasury of 
the people of Megara at Elis,^' and on the throne 
of Bathycles at Amyclae.^^ Pausanias gives no details 
of the statues transferred to the Heraion, but they 
appe;ir to have represented a monomachia-^ arranged 
for aa aetos or pediment, and, like many of these 
works of art, suggested from a contest of the stadion. 
In it Zeus miglU be supposed to represent the bra- 
beutes, Dejanira tlie athlon or prize, Athenaia the 
paidotribos of Hercules, and Ares '*" performing the 
same office for the Achelous. The same river in 
alliance with other telluric gods appeared on the penta- 
gonal altar at Oropus, and an altar was dedicated 
to him at Megara,^' where water had rushed out of the 
earth. Above this part of the vase is ^av(j> . . . eiroUt, 
the name of the maker. The reverse offers a scene 
commonly found on the fictile vases. A Satyr, en- 
tirely naked, but crowned with ivy, plays on the 
double flute {ifKa'yLavXos) before one of the teniale com- 
panions of the Dionysiac cortege. He accompanies the 
tune with the motion of the left leg, perhaps dancing. 
The Bacchanal has on her head a mitra, crowned with 

^ Zevf dc ivravOa kcu 15 ^tfidvfipa Ka\ * i\\(\tons nai *Hpa*cX^f (crriv, 
^Xprjf T€ T<p 'A;(*\a)a) ^oti6u)V. E£OTr}»cft 6t kui At^rjvauis nyaXfia are ovaa 

'HpaKXel (Tvppaxijs- Paua. Eliac. lib. VI. cap. xix. ed. Siebelis. 
Noticed by Mr. MUlingen in his Dissertation. 

* Paus. Liicon. lib. Iii. xviii. IliiroiijTai d« xai fj jrpos *A;^cX^v 
'Hpaickfovs naXrj. 

Paus. Att. lib. i. Cf. Sophocles, Trach. loc. cit„ where Ju- 
piter is called Z«vp oywwoy. Paus. Lac. loc. cit, 

^ One tradition made the ancient name of the Achelous Thestiua, 
from a son of Ares (Mars) and Pisidice. Plutarch, de Fluin. 

31 Paus. Att. lib. i. 4 
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ivy, and is clad in ample drapery, over which is thrown 
the nehris. In her right hand she holds a branch 
of laurel or myrtle, and with her left shakes a pair 
of castanets (icpordka) to the time. Behind her is 
written a name, Oreithyia COpetdwa), either that of a 
Bacchanal having the same name as the daughter 
of Erechtheus, or the {Ka\r)) fair lady to whom the vase 
may have been presented. The Satyr Comus is occa- 
sionally depicted playing on the double flute. 
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XIV.— ON AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN SIGNET RING OP 

GOLD. 

BT J08BPH BONOMI, B8Q. 

(Read March 25. 1841.) 

I BEG to lay before the Royal Society of literature an 
impression and drawing of an ancient Egyptian signet 

ring of gold, which was purchased in Cairo, a. d. 
1825, by Lord Ashburnham. In the spring of the 
same year his lordship embarked a valuable collection 
on board a brig he had chartered in Alexandria to 
convey his heavy baggage to Smyrna, but which 
was attacked and pillaged by Greek pirates, who 
sold their booty in the island of Syra. The ring 
then became the property of a Gieek merchant, 
in whose possession it remained till within these 
three years, when it was sold at Constantinople, and 
brought to this country about ten months ago. It 
has since passed through my hands to the former 
possessor. 

The recent adventures of this curious piece of 
Egyptian art can be well authenticated ; and although 
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Ibe same kind of evidence cannot be brought to bear 

on its more remote history, yet we may conjecture 
from that evidence peculiar to Egyptian antiquities 
that it belonged to the age of Thothmes III. 

There is another and stiU more conclusive evidence, 
that of style, which in this specimen appears so com- 
pletely in accordance with the ev^idence ot the name, 
that there can be no hesitation in attributing this ring 
to that period of Egyptian history. 

In the winter of 1824 a discovery was made in 
vSakkara, ot" a tomb enclosing a rauinniy entirely cased 
in soUd gold,^ (each limb, each ringer of which, had 
its particular envelope inscribed with hieroglyphics,) 
a scarabseus attached to a gold chain, a gold ring, and 
a pair of bracelets of gold, with other vsduable relics. 

This account was wrested from the excavators a coups 
de baton administered by Mohammed Defterdar Bey ; 
by which means were recovered to Sig'. Drovetti, (at 
whose charge the excavation was made,) the scara- 
bs^'us and gold cham, a fragment of the gold envelope, 
and the bracelets, now in the Leyden Museum, which 
bear the same name as this ring. 

From the drcumstance of the bracelets bearing the 
same name as this ring, and Irom the word Ptbah, the 
name of the tutelar divinity of Memphis, (of wliich 
city Sakkara was the necropohs,) being also inscribed 
upon it, there is Uttle doubt it was found in that place, 
and, from the confession of the Arabs, a great pro- 
babihty that it came out of the same exca\ ation. 

The discovery of so much gold in a smgie tomb, 
which, from the nature of the ornaments, must have 

* A specimen of this kind of eavelope (of silver) may be eeen in 
the British Museum. 
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belonged to the Pharaoh himself or to a distinguished 
officer of his household, accords well with Mr. Cory's 
system of chronology, whicl^ places the death of the 
patriarch Joseph in the twenty-first year of the reign 
of Thothmes III., at which period the treasury of 
Pharaoh must have been well stored witii the precious 
material of these ornaments, accumulated by the pru- 
dent administration of the patriarch. Assuming, there- 
fore, that Mr. Cory's system is correct, this ring may 
be regarded not only as an excellent specimen of that 
kind called Tabat ri^^tS (a word still used in Egypt to 
signify a stamp or seal), but also as resembling in 
every respect, excepting the name, the ring which 
Pharaoh put on the hand of Joseph. 

In Sir Gardner Wilkinson's work on the * Manners 
and Customs ol tlie Ancient Egyptians,' is a repre- 
sentation of a ceremony, not unfrequently engraved in 
the sepulchres of Gouma and elsewhere, that irre- 
sistibly reminds us of what took place at the first 
interview the patriarch had with the riuiraoli, as 
recorded in Genesis xli. 42.* An excellent example 
of the same ceremony is among the casts lately pre- 
sented to the British Museum by Robert Hay, Esq., 
taken from the small temple of Kalabsha (Beit El- 
wali). In all these representations, the minute ac- 
cordance of the sculptures with the sacred text is so 
very remarkable, that there is reason to believe, what 
is recorded of Joseph took place also at the present- 
ation of persons who were elected to fill important 
offices " in Pharaoh's household among the sons of 
Pharaoh," ^ — a phrase no less in exact correspondence 

^ See Plate 80, second aeries. ^ 1 Kings xi. 20. 
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with the hieroglypliicai legends accompanying these 
representations. 

The vesture of fine linen being adjusted, the servants 
of Pharaoh are placing a necklace on the elected 
officer, which, in this example, from one of the 
tombs ol Gourna, he seems to be fastening over that 
particular kind of ornament for the neck, which, in 
every instance, resembles the engraving, and seems to 
correspond perfectly with the idea conveyed by the 
word Revid *D*^.'* 

No representation, however, has been found among 
the sculptures, of the king giving a ring to any of his 
subjects ; and it may be gathered from the particular 
manner in which it is recorded that Pharaoh gave his 
own ring to tiie patriarch, that it was a mark of dis- 
tinction no less unusual than was the extraordinary 
circumstance that gave rise to it; although at tbe 
same time there is every reason to believe, that the 
ratilyin^ of a document by impressing the seal was no 
less the practice in the time of the Pharaohs than it 
is at this moment all over the East, and for that 
purpose this kmd of ring is admirably designed. 

It may be interesting to observe, that the ancient 
way of affixing the seal must have ditfered from the 
present mode, which is performed by blacking the 
surface of the stone or metal on which the characters 
are engraved, and transferring them by this means to 
the paper ; for it will be evident that all the minute 
detail withni the contour of the characters, would be 
entirely lost in the modern practice; and as papyri 
have been found with the seal impressed on a lump of 

^ — a meath chain or ureaUien collar for the neck. Park* 
iiorat's Hebrew and Engliih Iiezioon, edition 1S23, page 567. 
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prepared clay fixed on the knot of the tape by 
which the volume was fastened, of which the hiero^ 

glyphic for Book lINvlSulTtxi^^l seems to be a repre- 
sentation, besides numberless instances in painting and 
sculpture of bags sealed in like manner, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the seal was attached 
to the document in some such way, or that the 
papyrus may have been rendered capable 
of receiving an impression by some pro- 
cess like that which was used to impress 
hieroglyphics on the leather bauds that 
are found on certaui mummies, examples 
of which may be seen in the British Mu- 
seum. 

It is observed by Mr. Birch, that titles similar to 
those of the ring occur on the north side of the obelisk 
of St. John Lateran at Rome, and on the obelisk at 
Kamac.^ 

The obelisk referred to at Kamac is the representa- 
tion sculptured in basso-relievo, on a wall behind the 
granite sanctuary of the great temple: it is among 
the offerings made to the temple by the king. 

^ See Burton's Excerpta Hieroglyphica» Plate XXIX. 
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XV.— ON THE SUPPOSED SITES OF THE ANCIENT 
CITIES OF BETHEL AND AI. 

BT THB EBV. HOBBRT WOOLHBB CORT, M.A. 

(Read Feb. 13. 1840.) 

The position of these two celebrated cities of the Holy 
Land has often been mentioned by travellers, but as 
yet, I think, never satisfactorily established ; owing, in 
some instances, to the few books of reference to which 
the traveller is necessarily restricted, and, in others, to 
that actual or supposed limitation of" time, which in- 
duces him to investigate only what he considers the 
most interesting parts of the Holy Land, whilst he 
hurries over the sites of other cities without any men- 
tion of them, or, at the most, with some crude specu- 
Mion upon their former name and importance. Such 
has been in an eminent degree the fate of the ancient 
renowned cities of Bethel and Ai, although lying 
nearly in the high road from Nablous to Jerusalem, 
and within a short distance only of the Holy City. 
Maundrell, who published the most accurate modern 
account of Palestine which we possess, even up to 
the present time, merely mentions Bethel in a cursory 
manner, as near a ruined village and monastery about 
one hour distant froin Cinga. " In this very place or 
hereabouts,'' he says, Jacob's Bethel is supposed to 

VOL. IV. I 
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have been * and he is followed by Dr. Clarke and 

many other learned travellers, whose short stay in 
Palestine prevented them from examining into the 
troth of this supposition. 

From this supposed site of Bethel, we find by Maun* 
drelFs Journal that it took him five hours and fifty 
minutes to reach Jeriisrilem ; or, according to the 
common rate of travelling, the distance would be 
seventeen miles and a half between the two cities. 

Leaving these indefinite speculations, and turning to 
the Bible, we find that Bethel was a city of the tribe 
of Benjamin, and in the north-west part of their allot- 
ment. In Joshua xviii. 13*16, the north border of 
the tribe of Benjamin is described as ending in the 
wilderness of Bethaven : " and the border went over 
from thence toward Luz, to the side of Luz (which 
is Bethei), southward, . . . and to Kiijath-baal, which is 
Kirjath*jearim; this is the west quarter : and the south 
quarter was from the end of Kiijath-jearim, and the 
border went out on the west, . . . and descended to the 
valley of liinnom, to the side of Jebusi on the south. 

And Josephus says, " As to the Benjamites, their 
lot fell so that its length reached firom Jordan to 
the sea, but in breadth it was boimded by Jerusalem 
and Bethel; and this lot was tlie narrowest of all."* 
The breadth of this lot at the east end was from the 
north side of Jericho to the north bay of the salt sea 
at the south end of Jordan."-^oshua xriii. 12. 19. 

Jericho was situated close beneath the moimtain 
Quarantaiiia (the grottoes in which hill I beUeve to 
have been the sepulchres of the former inhabitants 
before they were used by the hermits), and the dis* 

* Maundrell's Journey from Aleppo to JemBalem, March 25. 
^ Joseph. Antiq. lib. v. cap. 1> 22. 
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tance hence to the north bay of the salt sea Is about 

two hours and twenty mniutes, or seven miles, which 
appears to be the probable general breadth of the land 
of the tribe of Benjamin, including both Bethel and 
Jerusalem ; — an opinion which is confirmed by £use« 
bius, who says that " Ramah lay six miles north of 
Jerusalem over-against Bethel.'*' 

About this distance, then, from Jerusalem to the 
north, in a rude stony country," which yielded 
Maundrell the sight of '* several old ruined villages," 
we must look for the positions of the cities of Bethel 
and Ai, which have been so frequently passed by pil- 
grims journeying to Jerusalem as " insigniticaDt iiiins 
either of ancient buildings or modem villages ; but had 
they been of more importance," Dr. Clarke continues, 

' That Eusebius was right in supposing Ramah to be about this 
distance from Jerusalem, is confirmed in a remarkable manner in the 
19th chapter of Judges. We find that the father of the Levite's 
concubine dwelt in Bethlehem-Judah, which is about four miles 

south of Jerusalem. " When the man rose to depart, his father-in- 
law, the damsel's father, said unto liiui, ' Behold, now the day 
draweth toward evening, I pray you tarry all night ; behold, the day 
g-roweth to an end,' " ver. D. Notwithstanding his entreaties, the 
niati departed, "and when they were by Jehus, which is Jerusalem, 
tlie day was far si)ent.** Although this was the case, the Levite 
would not turn into the city of the Jebusites, because it was the city 
of a strang-er, but said to his servant, " Come, and let us draw near 
to one of these places to lodge all night, in Gibeah or in Ramah : 
and they went their wav, and the sun went down upon them when 
they were by Gibeah, which belongeth to Benjamin," ver. 13, 14. 
Gibeah and Rauiali could not, therefore, have been far distant from 
each other, nor ven,' far from Jerusalem ; for the day was far spent 
when they were by Jerusalem, and the sun went down upon them 
when they were ])y Gibeah. Gibeah was probably rather nearer 
than Ramah to Jerusalem ; and the whole description agrees with the 
supposition that Ramah was not more than two hours, or six miles, 
distant from Jerusalem. 
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** they would have exdted little notice at the time, 

so earnestly bent was every mind towaids the main 
object of interest and curiosity." 

Among these " old ruined villages," about seven 
miles north by east of Jerusalem, is that of Beyteen, 
containmg the ruins of a Christian church, together 
with other fragments of masonry, and much broken 
pottery: it is situated on a hill. About three-quar- 
ters of a mile, or a mile, distant from it, and nearly 
due east. Is another hill, on which the only tokens 
we discovered of its having ever been inhabited were 
the fragments of pottery, found on the sites of all 
ancient cities, and a piece of a cyclopean wail. 

That these two hiUs are those on which Bethel 
and Ai once stood, is evident from their exact agree- 
ment with the Scripture account of the position of 
those cities. 

They are in a mountainous part of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, and consequently above the camp at Gilgal in 
the plain of Jericho. The Lord said unto Joshua, 
Arise, and go up to Ai,*' chap. viii. 1. 

In giving his commands to the men who were to be 
placed in ambuscade, Joshua said, " Behold, ye shall 
lie in wait against the dty, even behmd the city : go 
not very far firom the city," ver. 4. 




South. 
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In obeying these his orders, we are told that part 
of the Israelites " went to lie in ambush, and abode 
between Bethel and Ai, on the west side of Ai/' ver. 9 ; 
a position which does not appear, at first sight, favour- 
able for an ambuscade, but which the nature of the 
ground between these cities shows to have been well 
adapted for the purposes of concealment : for, although 
Bethel and Ai stood on two hills west and east of each 
other, a third hill projects into part of the valley 
between them, forming two deep ravines ; one between 
it and the south-east part of Bethel, and the other 
between it and the south-west part of Ai. It was in 
this latter ravine that the soldiers of Joshua were 
placed in ambuscade, out of sight both of Bethel and 
Ai, although between them, and behind the latter city 
with reference to the position of the Israelites, who 
came up from Gilgal on the east, and drew nigh, 
and came before the city, and pitched on the north 
side of Ai : now there was a valley between them and 
Ai," ver. 11. And there is a broad and deep valley to 
the north of the hill, on whicii I suppose Ai was 
situated. Into this valley Joshua led his remaining 
troops, and from it made his retreat up the hill-side 
on the north. Having arrived at the summit of this 
hill, he was in such a posiiiun that his ambuscade 
could see him when he made the appointed signal for 
attack; and accordingly we find that when Joshua 

stretched out the spear he had in his hand toward 
the city," that the ** ambush arose quickly out of 
their place, and they ran as soon as he had stretched 
out his hand, and they entered into the city," ver. 
18, 19. 

The two cities also were close together ; for in the 
pursuit after Joshua and the Israelites there was not 
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a man left in Ai or Bethel tiiat went not out after 
Israel," ver. 17. 

The argument thus drawn from the strict agreement 
between the nature of the country and its description 

in the book of Joshua, is much streno^thcned by thus 
finding a hill jutting into the valley which separated 
Bethel from Ai; for it would have been almost im» 
possible for a large body of men to lie concealed be- 
tween the two cities, had there been no hill : but that 
such a hill existed between the cities is certain from 
Genesis xii., where it is said that Abram removed 
" unto a mountain on the east of Bethel, and pitched 
his tent, having Bethel on the west, and Hai on the 
east." 

All the conditions rc(juired by the proposition, * that 
the present Bey teen is the ancient Bethel, and that tbe 
bill to the east of it is that on which Ai stood/ thus 
appear to be fulfilled. Their distance from Jerusalem, 
and position with respect to it — tbeir close neighbour- 
hood — their relative situation— the valley to the north 
of Ai — the place of ambuscade — ^the mountain or hill 
between them — ^the stony nature of the soil, — all tally 
with the accounts of those places; and the present 
appearance of their sites confirms tbe supposition. 

At Bey teen, beside the ruins of the church, there 
are many remains denoting the former existence of a 
city on the spot, and Bethel we know long continued 
one of the chief cities of the tribe of Benjamin. On 
the hill where Abram built his altar to tbe Lord, 
there are the remains of a church or mosque and other 
fragments, but at Ai we &id nothmg except a little 
pottery, and the remains of a cyclopean wsdl, of that 
rude and massive construction peculiar to tbe earliest 
ages. Nothing marks the spot as having been in- 
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habited by man since the most remote aiiticj^uity, but 
it has been made an heap ior ever, even a desolatioQ 
unto this day." 

R. WoOLIfSR CORT, 

Burgh Castle, Feb. 5, 1840. 
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XVI.— ON THE POSITION OF SHILOH. 

BT TUB REV. A. WOOLMKR COBY, M.A. 

(Read June 18, 1840.) 

In a fonner Paper apon the sites of Bethel and Ai, I 
endeavoured to prove that Bethel stood exactly where 

the village of Beyteen now stands, a})out seven miles 
north, or north by east, of Jerusalem ; in the present 
Paper I shall assume this to be the true position of 
Bethel, and proceed to point out where the remains of 
Shiloh may be found, and their present appearance. 

The j)assage in the last chapter of Judges, in whicli 
Shiloh is spoken of, fixes its site with tolerable accu- 
racy : " Behold^ there is a feast of the Lord in Shiloh 
yearly, in a place which is on the north side of Bethel, 
on the east side of the highway that goeth up from 
Betiiel to Sliechem, and on the south of Lebooah." 

That Nablous is situated in the same valley in 
which Shechem formerly stood, between Ebal and 
Gerizim, has, I believe, never been disputed. 

We have, therefore, the positions of Shechem and 
Bethel, the two extremities of the highway, both 
known ; and the most direct course between these two 
places must have been very nearly the same as at 
present, viz., through Leban, leaving Cingel, or, as 
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MaunHrell calls it, Cinga, sliijhtly to the west, because 
Nablous is nearly due north of Beyteen, and so -also 
are both Cingel and Leban. 

In four hours after leaving Shechem, Maundrell 
arrived at " Khan Leban, having a village of the same 
name standing opposite to it on the other side of the 
vale ; '* and he adds, " one of these places, either the 
khan or village, is supposed to have been the Lebonah . 
mentioned in Judges xxi. 19, to which both the name 
and situation seem to agree." 

This supposition has been allowed to be true by all 
succeeding travellers, and we should therefore expect 
to find the remains of Shiloh on the east or right Imnd 
of one going from Beyteen to Leban. 

About three-fourths of an hour east by north, or 
thereabouts, of Cingel, and in a southerly position, 
although not due south of it, we found the remains of 
an ancient city bearing the name of Seelon : it stands 
upon a small hill in a valley which is encompassed by 
higher but not lofty hills, in whose bases are numerous 
ancient Jewish tombs cut horizontally into the hills, in 
the same manner as many are in the valley of Hinnom 
near Jerusalem. Some of these are open, others still 
closed, but we could discover no inscription upon or 
in any of them, their form being the only witness of 
their antiquity. Besides these tombs in the bases of 
the hills around, the site of the city itself is covered 
with a great quantity of broken pottery, and the frag- 
ments of ruined houses and other buildings. 

On the sweUing ground formerly occupied by the 
city, nothing remains standing ; but on the edge of the 
valley leading towards the tribe of Benjamin, stands 
an old mosque or sheikh's tomb overshadowed by a 
large tree, the solitary memento of the gardens and 
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vineyards into which ** the daughters of Shiloh came 
out to dance in dances," when they were caught and 
carried off by the men of Benjamin. 

It may be worthy of remark, that a person travel- 
ling from Nablous to Jerusalem would, by passing 
through Seeloii, avoid " the craggy and difficult moun- 
tain,'* which he must otherwise climb immediately 
after quitting Khan Leban. 

By its name, which is almost unchanged, by its 
position on the east side of the highway from Bethel 
to Shechem and ua the south of Lebonah, and by its 
present appearance, which is that of a city ages since 
given to decay, we may distinctly recognise in Seelon 
the ancient city Shiloh, ^'desolate and without an 
inhalntant," even as it was in the days of the prophet 
Jeremiaii. 

R. WooLMSH Coav. 

Burgh Castle, April 11. 1840. 
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XVII.— CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE EPISTLE OF 
HORACE TO TOUQUATUS. (Lib. i. Ep. 5.) 

BT ORAMTILLB PBNN, B8Q. 

(Bead Dec. 15, 1824.) 

Thb State of the text of Horace's £pistle to Torquatus, 
is an evidence how much fruit critical research may 

yet be able to glean, in the field of learning; notwith- 
standing the diligent and persevering labour which has 
been employed during the last three centuries, in 
gathering in its harvest and collecting its scattered 
grams : ^although, perhaps, few comers of that field 
have reserved, in an equal area, so rich a handful for 
the gleaner, as this one little poem. Of tliis fact, I 
shall here offer the reader the examples. 

1. The first of these, occurs in the very first line of 
the poem : 

" Si potes Ardtiaeit oonviva recambere UctUJ* 

What are we here to understand by the phrase, "ilr- 

rhiaci lecH?* The meaning of this phrase, which is 
ot primary consequence in the poet's intention, since 
he makes his sequel to depend upon it, stands as yet 
unexplained. On which account, the word Arehiacia 
was at one time changed to Arche^dSy in order to 
extort an apprehensible meaning; and it was then 
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interpreted to signify, old-fashioned couches — ** des 
lits a r antique, de vicux litSy des lits a la vieille 
mode" says Dacier. But, besides the poverty and 
inadequacy of the sense, which made the object of 
the poet to depend on Torquatus's ability to eat his 
supper on an old-fashioned couch, there existed the 
metrical objection, of the quantity of the word ; and 
thence, that ingenuity became at once refuted. From 
that time, the genuine reading ArcMads has main- 
tained its place; but, no adequate import has ever 
yet been assigned to it. It has therefore been evaded 
by a loose and gratuitous suggestion, that Archins 
was the name of the upholsterer ^ who made Horace's 
couches; which (it is assumed) were very homely 
" des lits fort simples, plus petits et plus has que ceux 
dont se servoient les personnes riches et de qualite," 
says Sanadon : and thus, the i)oet's object was made 
to depend on Torquatus's ability, ' to eat his supper 
on a couch constructed by that particular upholsterer,' 
Yet this same upholsterer, Archias, is nowhere re- 
corded to have existed ; nor ever had other existence 
than that which has been engendered in the imagina- 
tion, in order to cut the knot which it was thought 
impossible to untie. 

But the reader, when he considers the occasion to 
which the phrase is applied by Horace, will not be a 
little surprised that any difficulty should have been 
experienced in discovering its genuine import; since 
that import is revealed, by the very nature of the 
occasion wluch called it forth. Horace, while en- 
joying the repose and leisure of his country retreat 

^ *'Faber," ant. Schol. et Delph.-^" Archias 6toit un menuisier 
on toumeur, connu de ce ttmS'Ui** Sanadon, 
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near Tibur, dispatches an inyitation, early on the eve 

of a great festival, to a friend in the capital who was 
immersed in legal transactions ; pressing him to come . 
to him in the evening, and to sup and pass the night 
at his villa : he endeavours, by a gay and lively argu- 
mmit, to Induce his friend to abstract himself from his 
plodding occupauons, and, for a few hours, to throw 
them all out of his thottghts : 

' Mitte leves apes, — et certamina divitiamm — 

Si potes Arekweit eonviva recnmbere leeiii** 

This, is his argument. Archiaci lecti, is here a cog- 
nate form of phrase to Attalias conditioneSf in the 
first ode: the latter, signifies the farlme of Attalus; 
the former, wiH signify the couch of Archias. But, 
what * couch of Archias ' implied, the throunng aside 
* present btLsinesSt and enjoying a few hours of con- 
' vimality and festivity?* for, this is the only point 
which is required to be satisfied : the answer is prompt 
and complete. 

" One dav, whilst * Archias ' the Pok maichon of 
Thebes was carousing at tabky (relates Plutarch,) a 
letter-bearer was introduced, who delivered to him a 
letter, at the same time saying, that the person who 
sent it exhorted liiin to read it immediately, for that 
it contained matters of serious business: Archias, 
smiling, rephed, 'Serious business to-morrow:* and, 
taidng the letter, put it under the pHhw of his couch,** 
Rutarch adds, " that those words of Archias became 
thenceforward proverbial among the Greeks ; and con- 
tinued to be so even in his tmie."^ Now, Horace, 

' MfBvovTt r£ *A.pxi<f iTpo<ra)($€ts 6 ypaynuirfX^opot, Km rfiv imaroK^ 
tntbovs, 6 ravnjv (^<^>7) frc/i^ror &cXciMrrr cv^dr amyviomi, vtpl tnrov- 
Baiav yap tiv»v yty pa^SmT Km i 'Jipx^^^ nfiikAims, vSteaw, EIS AYPION 
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who lived a centuiy before Plutarch, had resided at 
Athens, and was» assuredly, well conversant with the 

history and the proverbs of that country:^ when, 
therefore, he calls upon Torquatus to throw aside his 
serious oecupatwM far a day, and to take a part in a 
festive repast, .illustrating the invitation by " lying 
on the eoueh of Archias** the metaphor does not 
stand in need of any strained and artificial interpre- 
tation ; it is manifest, that the 'Archias' whom Horace 
had in his elegant and cultivated mind, was not the 
upholsterer y but the Polenuirehan; and, that the poet's 
object depended on Torquatus*s ability to postpone 
business for a day, like the Polemarchon on his couch. 
2. Our next example occurs in the sixth line : 

" Sin melius quid habes, arcesse, vel mperium 

What is to he understood by imperium fer, in this 
place? This phrase has undergone as many vicissi- 
tudes as the Archiaci lectin and with a similar result. 
A recondite sense, utterly inconsistent with the plain 
and familiar style of the epistle, has been supposed 
latent in it; in attempting to effodiate which, the 
phrase has been made to endure the most contra- 
dictory siirnific ations, all of which, when compared 
with the preceding context, make nonsense of the 

it<j>T)) TA SnOYAATA' /cm tt]u fVtcrToXiyi/ df^afiei/os, xmo to rrpoaKfCpdXaiov 

{ml&rjKei'. o ptv nvv X(>yof ovtos, tv IIAPOIMIAS rci^et TTfoK^ifpO" 

fifvos, p-^XP'- ^inaoiCfTM napa roh "Ekkijai. Plutarch, VU, Pelopida, 
p. 283, fol. Ed. Ueislce, vol. ii. p. 346. 

^ Horace had evidently the same proverb in his thong^hts when, 
in bis invitation to Maecenas (Od. 8, lib. iii.), he wrote — 

Dona pnuentis cape Intus lioi«» ac 
laapK teven, 

Severu, — term, owoMia, 
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whole.^ Let us, therefore, trace the direct thread of 
the poet's thought, 1. 1 , 2, 4, 6 : 

" (Si notf) modica cnenare times olus omne j)utella. 
Supremo te sole domi — — — -. manebo ; 

Vina bibes, t^r. 

Sin melius guid habes, arccsse, vel fir" 

'* Areesset vel /er/' are the alternatives which Horace 

familiarly offers to Torquatus : arcesse signifies, as 
Gesner expounds it in his Thesaurus, jube afferri, 
and therefore simplyy mkte. Horace says, ' If you 
have^ {jmUm qiM) any thing better tiian I here 
state, (vel mitte, vel fer,) either send U or bring it.* 
What, then, is to fill up the hiatus that we have been 
constrained to leave; and which is vulgarly hlled hy 

^ Daoier aayB, *' On a fort mil ezpliqu^ oe mi : ' Si votu avez de 
nuHkur fiutes-le porter, ou emUenieg mm At mien' Cela est 
ndkmle, et ne peat jamais s'aajaster avec lea mots, ' aroeeae ei impe* 
rium^fer/ Horace dit i Torqnatita i * Si voua avez ^Igue diote de 
meiUeur Ik me doimer, priez>moi k aooper chez To«ia» et My» le roi 
At fiaiinf ainoD* venez diez moi, et souffrez ^ Je aok U MaUre,' 
/fl^ien'sm fir, c'eat^^dire, ' 8me me re^em eeee cumb* " Sanadon 
says, " G'est-lt^dire, ' Si toub avez de mnUeur vm que moi, iattea en 
apporter quelques bootdlles avee vena ; ainon, passez-en par ht eon- 
dUion que Je vous propoee' M. Badw trouve ee aentimeiit ridkn^. 
S'il eat n^oeaaaire de trouver dn ridicde dans ime de cea ezplicationa, 
on me permetra de ne point d^der." The Delpbin Interpreter 
mideratanda* '*Qaod ai babea tiUgmd meUue, alfer; TeL/aaM «r- 
" and adda in a note, " Qaidam intetpretantur, « 7^ me fie 
rtffem comfkU:' quod mild qnldem abenrium videtor/' The later 
commentators, have left the knot aa they foand it; and the preaent 
reading is destitate of any aenae, that aound interpretation can ac- 
Imowledge to ha^ heen ^e intention of the writer. 

^ Dacier, Sanadon, and all the interpretera, nnderatand Mee in 
the ordinary aenae of Jknw; but it aeema more pfobably to signify 
here, ibftf, tkink, etteems " If you Ao/rf aitjf thmg te be better, t. e, 
if yon prefer any thing elee^mn melme babes quid:*'^** bttbere pro 
etbo" Bautoa, Merc. iv. 4. 
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the imperium, which confounds and stultifies the simple 
import of the sentence? To resolve this question, we 

have no other resource than to trace back the elements 
of this word to the writing of the early ages ; and to 
examine, whether the vulgar reading imperiium may 
not have resulted from the elements of a primitive 
word congenial with the sentence, but which early 
became corrupted by that fruitful source of vitiated 
readings — the negligence or ignorant interference of 
scribes, in the transcription of texts. The words ww- 
perium fer, in the ancient abbreviated and connected 

form of writing, would have stood IPERFER . 

It is well known, that many false readings in diliei ent 
ancient authors have resulted entirely from unskiltul 
elongations of similar ctmpends or abbreviations. Sem- 
ler, in his note 33 on Wetstein*s Prolegomena to the 
New Testament, observes, Sunt non pauc^e varie- 
tates ita comparatte, ut a scribendi compendiis longe 
melius ortae credantur/'^ The above association of 
elements, which would appear to resolve themselves 
into * imperium fer,' — if the elements , and not the 
sense y were made the rule of the solution, — would, if 
the seme were made the rule, equally resolve them- 

^ The observatioiift of Ganterus, ia the Bixteenth century, * De con- 
junctione Tocam et disjanctione/ and ' De abbreviationibiis/ in his 
* De Ratione Emend. Gnec. Auct. Syntagma/ are also applicable to 
the amaent Latin MSS.— " Quo factum post eat, ut, qui satia periti 
non erant, alia vocabula turn re€U jmgereiU, aut mo/e ^B^ungereiU" — 
" Cavendum diligenter est, ne altera (thhienaldo) pro altera, pnipier 
eiimlUudmem stAetUtUa, humtoa faUai" Snetonius, who lived at the 
end of the first c^tury, testifies, of the Lalin manuscripts ci his 
time, *'Non fitraras modo, sed syllabas, ant permutare, aut prse- 
terire, ccntmmds _ hommim error est** — D. Octay. Augusti Vita, 
lib. ii, c. 28. 
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selves into * in per a fer* *Pera* expresses the same 

object as ' <inantica ' in Sat. i. 6, 106 : 

" Ire licet mulo, 
Mantica cui 1 umbos onere ulceret, atque eques armos : 

which word the ancient Scholiast thus explains, — 
** mantica ; per a, vel avert a est.** ** Per am viatonaai 
(says GesQer, in Tkeu.) vocamus qua panem et aliquid 
opsanU gestare viatores soUv^,** Here, then, we deduce 
from the same abbreviated form whk^ could yield 
imperium, a dililrent word perfectly qualified to fill 
the hiatus we have left, and bearing a most pertinent 
relation to fer, which follows. The poet playfully 
says, " I shall give yoa a supper of vegetabUsy &c. ; 
but, if you like any thing better^ either send it by the 
bearer^ or bring it with you in your wallet.'* ' 

Now, let us consider what may be critically ui^ed 
in opposition to this emendation. 

It may perhaps be said, that Horace has tio> 
where used the word pera : but he has only once used 
the word mantica. His poeais contain otlier aira^ Xe- 
r^6fi£»a ; and, under the statement which has been here 
made, we are strongly supported in regarding ' 
' perium* as a corruption of ' tn pera* in this place. 
It is a word which was in the most common and 
fanniiar use, first in Greece, and afterguards in 
Rome, from the time of Homer to that of Apuleius. 
PhsBdrus, the contemporary of Horace, employs it, as 
also does Martial. Hence, no sound objection can lie 
against Horace having once employed it in this case, 
as he has once employed mantica in a correspondmg 
case ; and each according as the quantity of the word 
suited his metre, both terms bdng equally applicable 
to the same thing. 

VOL. IV. K ' 
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Another^ and a mcHre plausible objection, may per- 
haps be drawn, from Horace not having employed a 

spoiidiazon verse on any other occasion. But this 
would be a very false rule for excluding it, as of ne- 
cessity, in an emendation. The use qf it is, indeed, 
always rare, because it was regarded as dwnm^ ' harsh 
but that objection is of less weight in Horace's pedes- 
trian hexameterSy than it would be in those of any 
other poet. But, there is one circumstance very re- 
markable in the case before us ; whioh is calculated to 
over-rule altogether the objection I am here supposmg, 
and to rtdd an internal evidence of the genuineness of 
the emendation projjobed. 

It is observed by Beda (de Metris, p. 2375, Gramm, 
Lat, Atttiq,) that a spondee in the fifth foot is very 
rarely employed, except where the spondee contains the 
letter r. ** Hoc rarissime invematur, nisi ita ordi- 
natur, ut spond«£us, qui in quinta regione est, r hteram 
liabeat, alter! consonanti vel prsepositam vel subjec- 
tam ; cujus duritia per adjeetam voealem lerigata, dae^ 
tylus reddaiur in sonOy cum pateat spondisus in scripto.'* 
And he instances these terminations : 

« ocmtiiMio Btafoimt ter dena argenti — 

£t spatii copere, et cnkninia incremeiitviii — 
Sic prope, sie longe, sic colmtna mpef^bofe — 
Dixeraty et lieta libidinis interfectse — 
Fklpitat, atque aditu spiraminis interoepto." 

He affirms, that the sound of the r in these, and in all 
similar cases, produces a dactylic vitertmce^ which 
softens the harshness and abruptness of the spondee ; 
and that the above terminations become, in enun- 
ciation, ** inter/cepto, inceremento, interefectae, respe- 
rigebat," and, by synakepha, den' arigenti." (Ibid, 
p. 2372, a.) 
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It is exactly on this principle that Horace himself 
has constructed the first dactyUe tetrameter of his 

Ode 28, lib. i. 

'* Menaorem cohibent, Arichyta." 

That the line ought to be so enxmnced^ is made evi- 
dent by this metrical rule of Beda, and by the 

umfoiiiiity of all the endings of the tetrameters in this 
Ode, and in the preceding Ode 7i so that there is 
absolutely no ground whatever for assuming, that the 
third foot in the line was enounced as a spondee. 

Now, the termination " arcesse, vel w pera /(?r," 
manifestly falls under the sj)irit of Beda*s rule ; for, the 
first syllable of Tnfpa, pera^ thus found here in the fifth 
foot, contains the letter r, which, by the same organic 
principle, would cause the resolution of the long ^, and 
produce the enunciation * peer a,' — "in ' peera fer*;*' 
the abruj)tiiess of the spondee being thus softened by 
the introduction of the second vocal sound before the 
r, as in inc«remento so as to become a dactyl m 
prmuneiation, whiUt it appears a spondee in writing 
It is certuiiily very remarkable, that the r required in 
this rule preserved by Beda, should be actually found 
in this apparent spondee^ which alone restores a simple 
and natural sense to the line of Horace; and these 
extraordinary concurring evidences establish a critical 
proof that Horace wrote 

** Sin melius quid habefi, arcesse, vel in perafer,'* 

3. Our third example, does not yield in interest to ' 
either of the preceding. The poet assigns in the 9th, 
10th, and 11th lines, his reason for inviting Torquatus 
on that particular evening : 

" Cras, nato Caaare,fiUus 

Dat veDiam Bomnimique ^W9.* impaiie Uoehit 
JEtHwom sermone betugno tendere watUm** 
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This passage has heen deemed interesting, as point* 

ing out the precise day of the year on which the poem 
was written ; and accordingly, it has been proposed 
to the junior students in a college examination of one 
of our Universities, — from these lines to determine 
the day of the year on which this epistle was written.'* 
There can be no difficulty in determining tliJit (lay, 
provided we are first quite secure of the day designed 
by Cras nato CtBsare ; but great difficulties have been 
experienced in endeavouring to fix this latter point. 
Masson maintained that it was the birth-day of Au^ 
gustus Casary which was the 23rd day of September. 
Dacier affirmed that it was the birth-day of Julius 
Ctssary which fell on the 12th of July. Here, then, is 
a previous point to be ilmoughly determmed before we 
can determine the day when the epistle was written, 
Dacier confidently opposed to Masson the words 
(Bstivam noctem, as inapplicable to the 23rd of Sep- 
tember ; but, perfectly applicable to the 12th of July. 
Masson resisted this argument, by adducmg the phrase 
mollior (csta^ from Virgil, as signifying the autumn ; 
but I have elsewhere bliown, that the readmg mollior 
astas is evidently a corruption of mollior mius^^ which 

' Observ. in Illustr. of Virgil's Fourth Eclogue, p. 260, note. 
That note I shall here repeat : 

" Quid tempestates Jutumni, et sidera dicam ? 
Atque ubi jam-breviorque dies, et moUior estag?" 

(Georg. I. 310.) 

** It has been generelly supposed, that by nu^or astas Viigil 
intended to express autumn by a figure i but, since in the line im- 
mediately preceding he has expressed autumn without any fiifurs, it 
is exceedingly improbable that he should have described it inmie- 
diately after under a figure. The passage Is thus explained by 
Heyne; ' leniore eahrtt com vefaementior asiut jam renusit se.' 
This interpretation alone is sufficient to warn us, that Virgil wrote 
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last j)hrasc is more reasonably applicable to tlie au- 
tuain ; so that Masson^s ground of defence cannot 
sustain him. The generality of writers and anno- 
tators have at length closed with Dacier's interpre- 
tation ; and Oraa nato Qegare appears now to be 
regarded as finally determined to Julius Caesar, by 
the words astivam noctem. But, in so concluding, 
Bacier. reversed the order of the critical evidence ; 
for Oras naio Casare must determine the reading 
astwam noetem, and not asHvam noctem the Cras nato 
Ckesare : the latter phrase must be determined by its 
own internal evidence, before the former can acquire 
any authority in the ailment. The phrase nato 
Coioref put thus absolutely, naturally suggests, in the 
first instance, the birth-day of the living or reigning 
Ca^mr, as the king^s birth-day would denote that of 
the hving sovereign, even if it were the custom to 
commemorate the birth-day of the deceased monarch ; 
and indeed, it might be shown on critical ground, that 
tke words are only applicable to a person actually in 

' moUior Mhu ; ' especially, ainoe we learn from Macrolriiia, thai literal 
erron early made thdr way into the copies of VirjgO. In auppmt of 
this observation I shall adduce a sunilar error* which has crept into 
GermanicQs's version of Aratos's description of the constdlatian 
Leo. The text of Germanicos G. 150) stands thus : 

• — turn geminabitur (estas.' 

Hie original words of Aratns are> 

OEPErrATAI M kiXcvAm, 

yvhich the modern literal truDslator correctly renders, 

' sdis ardentusim snnt coraos.' 

Here no one can donbt, that Germanicas wrote ' geminabitor «afti» / * 
and we may therefore reasonably believe, that Virgil wrote ' moUior 
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life. The trae oonBtracCioii is, eras festus dies, 

iiaLo Csesare," i. e. "/or C(Bsar being born,*' and 
therefore living. But we can show this to be the 
true interpretation, by a still closer evidence. Horace 
has never introduced the name Caaar with relation to 
Julius, without annexing some particularity to de' 
termine the reference to him. Of the twenty-eight 
times that he has introduced that name into his Odes, 
Satires, and Bpistles, in only two instances it signiiieB 
JuHua Cknar^ In the one case, addressing Augustus 
by the name of Cegaar absolutely, he calk him Caserig 
ultor. In the other he speaks of CfPsaris horti, 
Omar's Gardens, a iocai denomination, popularly 
established in Borne to express the gardens which 
Julius Caesar had given up to the Roman people ; as 
the name of the Regent* s Park, will still continue 
under any future regent. These are the only occasions 
in which Horace applies the name of Ccesar to Juhus ; 
on all other oecamns it invariably int^ds Augustus : 
and, from this constant and unvarying practice of the 
poet, we are necessarily bound to understand the Cras 
nato CiBsare, in this epistle, of the burth-day of Au- 
gustus. 

What, then, are we to understand of the asHoam 
noctem which Torquatus was to pass with Horace on 

the 22nd and 23rd of Sc])teniber ? 

That, astivam has been supposed to manifest a 
necessary relation to the word tendere, which follows 
in the same line. It has been alleged, that these two 
words have a reciprocal hold of each other; that 
tendere signifies to stretchy pull out, or lengthen ; 
astivam noctem," a summer or short night ; wliich 

^ Od. t. 2» 44, and Sat. i. 9, 18. 
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night," says Dader, " would very soon endy if con- 
vermtum did not prolong it — et qui jmroit Hen'tit^ si 
la conversation ne la proloTigeoit,'* How conversation 
works this miraculous effect on the natural limit of 
the night, M. Dacier has not inlormed us ; but it will 
not be difficult, to make every Latin scholar sensible of 
the weakness and fallacy of this interpretation. It 
would be superfluous to accumulate proofs to show, 
that tendere noctenfiy trahere noctem, jtroducei e nocteniy 
are terms applicable to every night of the year, 
without any relation to a longer or a shorter measure, 
and that they simply signify, to spend or pass the 
night; so that cestivam contributes nothing: whatever 
as necessary to render complete the sense ol the 
words, — 

" — eennoiie benigno tendere noctem." ^ 

Since, then, Cras no to C/Psnre determines the time 
to the 22nd of September; since tendere noctem ex- 
presses all its own sense, without any aid from 
astivam; and since testivam cannot consist with this 

determination of the day, — why does that word appear 
in the line ? 

Let us examine this point by the same rule to which 
we resorted in the case of imperhtm fer ; and let us 
again have recourse to the earlier figuration of letters 

in writing. In the Nouueau Traite de Diplomatique ^ 
tom. ii. p. 333, we have a table of the progressive 
changes of the writing of the Roman characters. 

^ " ■■ ■ ■ noctem producere vino." 

Martial, lib. ii. Epist. 89. 

vario noctem sermone trabebat." 

^n. I. 748. 

'® " La planche XXI. r^unit toutes les sortes de lettres majusculeB 
lies MSS., depuis les premiers si^cles jusqu" aox demiers terns." Ib» 
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We there tind, that at an early period the A was 
drawn with a flat and broad head, 7f, S, and, 
united with the E, it would have formed its di- 
phthong, IE ; and, consequently, with the same fi^re 
that would have resulted from the junction of the J* 
(i*') with the E — JE. Hence, a contusion of the two 
compound characters was a casualty likely to occur; 
the word JE8TIVU8 might equally resolve itself into 
rpstivus and festivus ; and the copyists being more 
mechanical than critical, the reading (Estivam would 
thus have easily obtruded itself into the proper place of 
festwam. But *festivam * is so far from not consisting 
with the context, that it is claimed by 'festus* and the 
words which immediately follow, ' sermone benigno,' 
Donatus, in distmguishing the festivitatem et fadlitatem 
of Terence {Eunuch, act. v. sc. 8, 18), says pointedly, 
" featvsiias in dictis^ ^ilitas vero in animo et fectis.*' 
Here, then, we recover the genuine hne of Horace, 

" FegUvam termme bemgno tendere noctem," 

4. We may find a fourth example in the statement 
of the invitation in the seventh line : 

'* Jamdadam af^midet focut, et tibi munda wpdUae** 

Under the persuasion that the time of the invitation 
was determined absolutely by the presence of isstivam 
in the text, the apUndet focus was interpreted to ex- 
press the neatness and spruceness of the dwelling: 
'* it signifies properly," says Dacier, " My house hzis 4 
been a long time shininy with spruceness.^* But, since 
the epistle vindicates its date to the 22nd of September, 
we shall And another meaning for those words than a 
mere tautology of the words which follow — ** et tibi 
munda supellea:." The situation of Horace's villa in the 
Sabine mountains above Tibur, rendered it cool in the 
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summer season, and cold both late in the spring and 

early in the autumn. Eustace states, that in the middle 
of May (when the sua is usually scorching in the plains 
of Italy) he found the weather very chilly at the site of 
Horace's villa. At the close of September, which 
season Horace always passed at that favourite resi- 
dence, the same chill would Iiavc been frequently ex- 
perienced by Horace in the same situation, from the 
periodical return of the Corns or north-west wind; 
which, we are informed by Columella and Pliny, usually 
set in at the season of the autumnal equinox, 

Sep. 21. '* XIV. Cal. Oct. Favonius, aut Corns. 

22. xiii. Cal. Oct. Sol in Libram transitum facit. 
„ 24. XI. Cal. Oct. Favonius, aut Corns." 

{Mqpxa* Autumni.) 

Pliny affirms this wind to be, " ex frigidiswmis and 

adds, "/tic et grandines infer t ; cavendus et ipse non 
secus ac Septenlrio.'' ''^ Virgil says, ** semper apirantes 
frigora CauriJ* Horace calls his Sabine neighbour- 
hood, ragosm frigore pagw and speaks of his own 
sensibility to cold. From all which considerations 
combined, we are autiioiized to infer, that, in the 
words splendet focus, he apprised his guest coming 
late from the city to a colder temperature that he 

1^ ColameUa, lib. zi. cap. 2. It is olwervable that he haa omitted 
the zii. Cal. Oct. or the 23ra of Sept., the Inrth-day of Augustiia. 

^ Lib. zviii. cap. 77. He had said, Hb. ii. cap. 47, "Sidua 
Arcturi exoritur undecun diebiis ante eqainocttum autumni. Cum 
hoc, Conu mcipit. Corns mthtmnai" 

^ That difference of temperature (always experienced on ascending 
from a plain into a monntain country) occasioned the salubrity of 
Lncretilis, which made Horace aay : 

" Ergo ubi me in mmt^ et in arcem ex urbe ranovi^ 
Nec mala me ambitio perdit, nec plumbeus Auster, 
Auhimmuff« grmtis* (Sat. ii. 6, 16.) 
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would find a ekeerfid fire to receive him. Thus 
Seneca, 

" digniiB advents too 
Spkndetcat ignis : ** 

and again, 

" larg-o sacer 
Splendescat ignis thure." 

And TibuUus, 

** Dum raeoB assidno luceat igne focus" 

The nato Casare, eras festuSt and splendet focus^ 
unite, therefore, to expel testivam as an obtruder on the 
primitive text ; a judgment, which is confirmed by the 

legitimate and superior pretensions o( fcstivam. And, 
as the stipremtis solj on the eve of Augustus's birth- 
day, is still visible at six o'clock in the evening, when 
it begins to sink below the horizon; we ascertain, 
that the invitation was sent to Torquatus very early 
in the inorniny of tlie 23rd of Se]3tember, in some un- 
known year : and tliat Horace hoped to receive him at 
his villa about six o'clock, the same evening. Thus 
explained and restored, the first eleven lines of the 
epistle will be thus read: 

*' Si potes Archiacis conviva recumbere lectis, 
Nec modica ccenare times olus omne patella* 
Supremo te sole domi, Torquate, manebo : 
Vina bibes iterum Tauro diffusa, palustrcs 
Inter Minturnas, Sinucssanumque Petriniun. 
Sin melius quid liabcs, arcesse vol iu pern fer. 
Jamdudum splendct focus, et tibi niunda siipellex. 
Mitte leves spe«« et certanuna divitiarum. 



*' H» latebrse dulcea, etiam (si credit) amoense, 
Incohmem tibi me pneetant Sqaembrilm horis," 

Ep. I. 16, 15. 

14 Thyestes. act. i. 1. d5. *^ Hercules ML, act. iii. 1. 791. 

>« I. i, 16. 
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£t Moechi cauBam. Ctbb, nato Ctaare, Festut 
Dat veniam somniiinque ZKet: impime licebit 
fMiwm flermone benigno tendere Noetem** 

Horace was used to lie late in tlie morning, 'ad 
qmrtam * jaceo and we may presume, that he retired 
proportionately late to rest. Whatever was transacted 

after midnight, was ascribed by tbe Romans to the 
following day." A tabellarius or letter-bearer, dis- 
patched soon after midnight, would have reached 
Rome sufficiently early to enahle Torquatus, if he was 
so disposed, to comply with this sudden invitation, 
and to select and collect the friends who sliould ac- 
company him ; and, Horace gives him till sun-set lor 
his journey. The distance of Lucretilis from Rome, 
therdbre, (about thirty miles,) opposes no solid objec* 
tion to the epistle having been s^t from thence. 

17 Sat. I. 6, 122. 

1^ Si quid post mediam noetem, et ante lucem factum est, eo 
die gestum dicitur, qui /earn sequitur noetem." Cbmsorinus, de die 
Natali, p. 124. 
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XVIII.— ON SOME FRAGMENTS FllOM THE RUINS OF 

A TEMPLE AT EL TELL. 

BT J. S. FBREING, KS^. 

(Read March 11. 1841.) 

When at Thebes, in December last, my attention was 
drawn by M. Prisse to some sculptures on the stones 
used for the construction of two of the Propyla of 

the great temple of Kaniac, partly destroyed by tlie 
officers of the Pacha of Egypt for the sake of the 
materials. 

The features of the principal figures represented on 
these fragments were not Egyptian ; the form of wor- 
ship indicated was also different, being in every in- 
stance that of the sun emitting rays terminating in 
human hands ; and it was evident from the freshness 
of the sculptures » that they had been taken from 
buildings destroyed soon after erection. 

Near the sun were always placed the two large 
cartouches (A) , which also occurred in some instances 
near a monarch ; but, it appeared to me, only when 
occupied or represented as high priest of the sun, to 
which the titles contained in these cartouches may be 
properly considered to belong. 

The other names which occurred were Nos. 2 and 
3, the latter accompanied in some instances by that 
of the wife of the monarch, No. 3 c. 
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No. 1 is the name of a king whose tomb is in the 

western valley, and whose titles, as contained in his 
prseuomen, and other circumstances which I will men- 
tioD, seem to identify him with this dynasty. 

I afterwards examined the grottoes of Gebel Toonh, 
and those near El Tell, and append the following 
remarks on the latter from my journal. 

" Feb. 20, 1840. — Visited the ruined city supposed 
by Wilkinson to be the site of Alabastron, but neither 
the latitude nor situation agree with this place. Ala^ 
bastron was an Eg}^ptian city of some standing, whereas, 
from the small quantity of rubbisli and the absence 
of the usual mounds on this site, I am inchned to be- 
lieve that this city, whatever may have been its name, 
was destroyed soon after its erection ; and from the 
fragments of statues and stones bearing the same 
cartouches as the monarchs, the remains of whose 
buildings are found in the Propyla at Kamac, it 
would seem to have been built by them, and after- 
wards destroyed as an act of vengeance, and deserted. 

** This may have been the head-quarters of that race ; 
and if there was only one capital for all Egypt, no other 
place is so advantageously situated as this neighbour- 
hood. To the same local advantages Hermopolis and 
Antinoe at a later period owed their importance. 

** The grottoes here and at Gebel Toonh are parti- 
cularly interesting, and there is a marked difference 
between them and any other sculptures in Egypt. 

'* It is evident that they are the work of Egyptian 
artists ; and the scenes are still in Egypt, but in every 
other respect how different ! — the features and figures 
of the principal persons, the dress and m^iners, and 
above all the form of worship, show some extraor- 
dinary revolution. 
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dress, however, is once represented al Thebes, and 
again on a tablet at Aboo Simbel, but in both these 

cases tlicy are soldiers who wear it. 

** 3rd. Manners : all are crouching and paying obei- 
sance, the servility and generaUty of which gestures 
could only be exacted from a conquered people. 

" 4th. A principal difference consists in the form 
of wurship which meets the eye on every side. 
None of the forms of the Egyptian deities are seen 
or alluded to in the hieroglyphics ; the worship is 
that of the sun, whose rays terminate in human hands, 
one of which gives the emblem of life (t) to the 
king. 

" There are processions, headed by the king, going 
to the great temple of the sun : in some instances he 
again appears officiating as high priest to that deity, 
accompanied by his wife, whilst crowds of worshippers 
pay their adoration at a greater distance. 

" It would thus appear, that the established religion 
of the country had b^n changed, and temples erected 
to the deity of the conqueror, — but where are they? 
Destroyed soon after their erection. The head, and 
other fragments of statues, discovered by me to-day, 
were wittnn the precincts of the great temple of this 
city, and the stones found in the Propyla of Kamac 
probably came from temples erected at Thebes. 

" The style of architecture in these grottoes, and the 
capital of a column built in the second Propylon at 
Karnac, seem to hold an intermediate place between the 
grottoes of Beni Hassan and that of Ferayg that is, 
between the sixteenth and eighteenth dynasties. 

** The hieroglyphics are well and firmly sculptured, 
and not unlike those of the eai ly part of the eighteenth 
d3masty; indeed, some of the stones taken from the 
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Propyla at Kamac are equal to the best period of the 
great Ramesses." 

It is quite certain that the temples of this race have 

been destroyed and their names obliterated by the kin^ 
oi the eighteenth dynasty, — a dynasty of which Cham- 
pollion thus speaks : Ses premiers princes chass^rent 
de la basse Egypte, et d'une portion de TEgypte moy- 
enne, des hordes des etrangers connus sous le nom de 
Pasteurs, et que les Egyptiens appellaient ^HKOjcuc 
Hykschos.'* From these facts 1 think it fair to con- 
dude, that these are some of the remains of the 
shepherd kings, who held Egypt in the period im- 
mediately preceding the eighteenth d \ nasty. 

The names of these intrusive monarclis are said by 
Manetho to have been as follows ; and it is remarkable 
that the cartouches I have given somewhat resemble 
the first three. 

1. Saites or Salatis. 

2. B^on, Buon, Auon, or By on. 

3. Pachnan or Apachnas. 

4. Staan. 

5. Arcles or Archies. 

6. Apophis or Aphobis. 

With regard to the tirst of these, whom I suppose 
to be the kmg whose name is contained in No. 1, the 
features, the protuberant abdomen, the defacement of 
his name and leataris m his tomb, and the destruction 
of his edifices by tlie kings of the 18th dynasty, appear 
to identify him with the same intrusive race; and 
from the similarity of his phonetic name with the 
first shepherd monarch, I have ventured to place him, 
but^ithout other authority. 

His tomb is, as I have before mentioned, in the 
western valley at Thebes, and is m many respects unUke 
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the other tombs of the kings, and more especially from 
not containing the usual mythological emblems and 
mysterious progress of the soul; but it does not, 
however, show him to have been a worshipper of 
the Sun. 

At a specs at Gebel Solinon I found him worship- 
ping the gods of Chemmis, but this may have been 
done to conciliate his new subjects ; the disregard of 
which policy by his successors, who appear to have 
attempted to force their own worship upon the people, 
may have led to their ejectment. 

On one of the stones of the great hall of Kamac, 
bmlt by Osirei I., is the name of this monarch : this 
is mentioned by Champollion, who, I believe, suggests 
the probability of its belonging to one of the Shep- 
herds. 

The portrait I sketched from his tomb, thinking 
the countenance peculiar, as I had not at that time 
seen the sculptures taken from the Propyla at Karnac : 
the likeness between them is remarkable. On the 
sketch I made is a remark, that he is represented of a 
much lighter red than usual with the Egyptians. 

No. 2 is met with at Grebel Toonh, and on some of 
the stones of the Propyla at Kamac, and is evidently 
to be placed before No. 3, as the latter cartouch is 
sculptured over the former. This portrait is traced 
from a stone rather rudely engraved, taken from the 
second Propylon of Kamac, and now in the possession 
of Mr. Harris, of Alexandria. I am enabled, also, to 
lay before you a paper impression from it, which may 
serve to confirm the correctness of the sketch. 

The portraits of No. 3 are numerous, and the ala- 
baster head corroborates, I trast, the likenesses given 
from Kamac and the grottoes of El Tell, though the 

VOL. IV. L 
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latter, being sketched by me hastily, is somewhat of a 

caricature. 

If these can be considered the representations of the 
shepherd kings of Egypt, a great step will be gained 
towards clearing np their history. 

These sovereigns evidently held the whole of Egypt, 
thoiii^h this fact, stated by M;mctho, has been strani^clv 
doubted by modern writers ; consequently, there could 
not have been a contemporaneous native dynasty, and 
therefore the monarchs of what is called by Wilkinson 
the 17th dynasty, must belong to the 16th. 

I may here mention, that my impression, when I 
visited the grottoes of Beni Hassan, was, that they 
were executed at a period when neither disturbance at 
home nor wars abroad had harassed the people, but 
when, surrounded with plenty and security, they had 
given themselves up to jollity and pleasure. Once or 
twice, indeed, processions of military occur, and an 
attack on a fort is represented; but, mixed as this 
incident is with scenes of diversion, it is evidently in 
mere sport, — a nuuiic war. These tombs are of the 
16th dynasty, and belong, I suppose, to the period 
immediately previous to the irruption of the Shep. 
herds, whose love of plunder was probably incited by 
a careless state of prosperity. There was com in 
the land of Egypt." 

The extirpation of the Shepherds is ascribed to the 
first kings of the warlike ISth dynasty; but so sen- 
sitive seems to have been the wounded pride of the 
Egyptians, that the victories attending their expulsion 
do not appear to have been recorded on their monu- 
ments. The only record seems to be a tomb at El 
Kab, mentioned by Champollion, of Ahmoses, fils de 
Obschn^, Vjxa de ces braves qui, sous le Pharaon 
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Ahmoses, achc\ aient I'expulsion des Pasteurs et d^- 
livraient TEgv |)tc des Barbares." 

Rosellini, M.S. torn, iii., p. 107, has published copies 
of some small tablets that appear to refer to victories 
gained by the same monarch in Lower Egypt. 

From a tablet in the quarries at Tourah we learn 
that Ameses ruled over Upper and Lower Egypt, and 
opened the quarries there for the restoration of certain 
temples. 

Champollion, Rosellini, and other well-informed 
writers, agree in considering that the Shepherds were 
a Scythian race ; and the monuments thus brought to 
light may serve to identify the particular tribe of that 
very vaguely denominated people. 

The worship represented on these monuments is of 
the Sun, and the Sun only ; and il' we refer to Hero- 
dotus, Book 1. 201 , &c., where he speaks of the Massa^ 
getae, a great and powerful nation, by some esteemed 
Scythians, we find he expressly says that the Sun was 
their only deity. 

At a later period the Massagetae were powerful 
enough to defeat Cyrus : we find that at that time they 
were governed by a queen ; and it may be remarked, 
that in the sculptures at Karnac, at El Tell, at Gebel 
Toonh, and in the tomb of Sai in the western valley at 
Thebes, the monarchs are always accompanied by 
their queens, who seem to have nearly equal honours 
paid them. 

Sharon Tin ncr has pointed out many Coptic words 
in the Saxon language, and deduces the Saxons from 
the Sacce, a Scythian nation whose original country 
seems to have been on the borders of the Caspian ; 
exactly the situation assigned by Herodotus to the 
Massagetae. This uuine (Sacaj) reminds us tilso oi Llie 
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name Scios or Scheto, by which the Shepherds were 
called by the Egyptians, 

Further information upon this very interesting sub- 
ject can, I fear, be obtained only by ^e destruction of 
the magnificent monuments of the kings of the 18th 
dynasty, unless some tomb that shall have escaped 
mutilation should hereafter be discovered ; though it is 
evident from those at £1 Tell that the vengeance of 
the Egyptians, and the desire to obliterate every trace 
of the hated race, led them to mutilate even the sacred 
abodes of the dead. 

I cannot, however, close this Paper without a recom- 
mendation to all traveliers to examine well the site of 
the ancient city near El Tell, as from the fragments 
of many statues and sculptures I there saw it is pro- 
bable that interesting and useful inscriptions may be 
found. 
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XIX.— ON THE HISTORY OF THE MONASTERY OF ELY, 
DURING THE REIGN OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR- 

BT JAMBS ORCBABD HALLIWBLL, B8^., 9.B.8., &C. 

(Read May 14, 1841.) 

Ethelbert, King of the East Angles, is said to have 

founded a cliurch ^ (not a luoiiastery, as erroneously 
stated by ail modern historians) dedicated to St. Mary, 
about a mile distant from the present city of Ely, at a 
place called Cratendune. This church was destroyed 
by the army of Peuda, King of the Mercia.^ In the 
year 673, Ethelred, daughter of Auna, King of the 
East Angles, founded a monastery in the same place, 
and, according to the Saxon Chronicle, was conse- 
crated abbess of her own foundation the following year 
by Willi id, Archbishop of York. This nunnery con- 
tinued in the full observance of monastic discipline 
till the year 870, when the church and the nuns were 
destroyed together by the Danes under Inguar and 
Hubba. In the year 970, King Edgar having deter- 
mined on tlie restoration of the monastery, the carry- 

' MS. Cotton. Nero, A. xv.. and Bib. Reg. IS C. 1. 

^ Bentham's History of Ely, edit. 1771, p. 54. See also Tanner's 
Notitia Monastica. in loc. ; Willis, Mit, Ab. vol.i. p. 265 ; Bentham, 
p* 11 i and Stevens, vol. i. p. 391. 
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ing his design into effect was committed to Ethelwold, 
Bishop of Winchester, who, having obtained the Isle of 
£ly free of regal jurisdiction, dismissed the priests 
who were found there, gave orders for repairing the 
church, and established therein a convent of monks. 
From an unique manuscript, ' which luis hithtrto es- 
caped the notice of every antiquary, we learn the story 
circulated by the priests as a reason why £thelwold 
disniissed the secular priests: when he had resolved 
that they should be retained, he heard a voice out of 
the cross, saying, Absit hoc ut fiat I ' God forbid that 
tills should be doneT and he immediately expelled 
them. Thomas Eliensis^ tells us that having led 
disorderly lives was the cause of their dismissal. From 
this time to the Conquest the monastery enjoyed its 
privilejres uninterrupted. 

We now learn the history of this monastery from 
the preface to the Ely Cartulary, preserved in the 
Public Library of the University of Cambridge ; and 
as the minute particulars therein contained have never 
been prmted, I here give a translation of this singular 
document : 

In the time of Thurstan, our Abbot of Ely, who 
was descended from parents considerably eminent in 

the town oi Wichford, near Ely, King Harold, the son 
of Grodwin, and with liim almost the whole nohihty of 
England, were slain by the army of William Duke of 
Normandy, first-cousin to St. Edward the king, on the 

feast of St. Calixtus the Pope, in the year of our Lord 
1066. Wherefore Egilwin, Bishop of Durham, Egfrid, 
Abbot of St. Alban's, Earl Margarus, and Edward 

3 Bib. Reg. 18 C. 1. Mus. Brit. 

^ Hist, in Angl. Sacra, vol. i. p. G02. 
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Byarme, with various other leading men of the realm, 

who, strenuoiislv opposing the attempts of the Bastard, 
fled to us, together with their friends, laden with their 
richest treasures; by whose assistaace we withstood, 
for seven years, the impetuous threatenings of the 
Normans; until Belasius (for he m this expedition 
commanded the kiii^z's amn s circumnavigating certain 
mounds at the extremity of the south causeway of 
Alderhithe, thrown up for the purpose of the army's 
loclgiiig safely in the night, (from which Belasius, tibe 
general, took his name, although we now corruptly 
call them Belsar's Hills,) and having unexpectedly got 
together a great number of boats, surprised us. Then 
a coundi being held» it seemed advisable to the leaders 
of this intestine broil to implore the ro3ral mercy : 
upon which some were dispatched to the king's court, 
at that time at Warwick, carrying rich treasures to 
the king, the gift of atonement, and compensation of 
their misconduct and rash enterprise ; with which the 
king was satisfied, but on these terms and condi- 
tions, that, during his pleasure, forty royal officers 
should be lodged at the expense ol' the monastery ; for 
the king feared that while he was exerting his forces 
against the unsubdued Scots, the Isle of Ely (which 
was in power truly formidable) might again occasion 
some danger by a revolt. The knights are sent for, 
they arrive, and are present with their household, 
ev^ one of whom has under him a monk of the first 
order, as an officer under his earl, or a guest under his 
host. But the king ordered tliat Brithnoldus, the 
cellarer, should dispense provisions to the othcers and 
monks promiscuously in the public hall of the con- 
vent. In short, the ofiicers with their earls, the 
guests with thdr hosts, the knights with theur monks, 
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the monks with their knights, were most grateful to 

each other ; for each and all of them mutually afforded 
each other the otiices of humanity. At length, the 
civil tlames being extinguished, and the wishes of the 
king being confirmed agreeably to his desire, after five 
years, his severe reprehension being piously appeased, 
it pleased the king to take away tlie yoke iiiidur which 
the pride of the mouks had been sufficiently humbled, 
and the Conqueror recalled the officers to punish the 
imnatural wickedness of his son Robert, who, at that 
time, was giving a full scope to his pleasures in Nor- 
mandy. Tliey departed with grief, and our monks, 
wonderful to relate, lamented the departure of these 
most illustrious companions, heroic knights, and most 
pleasing guests, not only in tears, but in dismal 
bowlings and exclamations, and struck their breasts 
in despair, after the manner of a bride whose husband 
is unseasonably hurried Irom her sweet embraces to 
arms ; for they were apprehensive that, when forsaken, 
they would be exposed to plunder : while their armed 
guests remained, to whose tideiity tliey committed 
themselves and their fortunes, they spent their time 
securely. All things being now r^y for their jour- 
ney, all our monks (of whom there was a great number) 
in their hoods, dutifiilly attended their generous guests 
in their departure as far as Hadenham, with hymns, 
crosses, thuribals, processions, and every solemnity, 
and, when returned, took care to paint the arms of 
each knight on the walls of the refectory, to the per- 
petual remembrance of the uncommon humanity of 
their military guests, which from time to time, from 
ancestors to successors, and from dark antiquity to 
our modem posterity, are accurately delineated, to be 
seen by all, not without a certain pleasing admiration, 
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in the same manner aa they tire depicted in the margin, 
and here honourably shine forth." 

In tlie original Cartulary the names of the knights, 
forty in number, with their companions, are given; 
jand their arms are emblazoned in the margin. 

Mr. Wright, in the preface to his edition of Vita et 
Chita Herwardi, has printed " an account of the 
taking of the Ely," from a MS. in the British Museum 
of the 16th century, but it is altogether diiierent from 
that given above, and, being of a much more modem 
date, is necessarily less to be relied upon. 
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XX.— ON THE CHANGE OF NAMES PROVING A CHANGE 

OF DYNASTY. 

BT 8IE THOMAS PHIU.irP0« BART. 

(Bead May 14» 1840.) 

As connected in some dcLrrec with the last obsen^ations 
which the Society has done me the honour to read,* 
the following remarks may be seasonably inserted. 

In the successive changes of power which have 
occurred in the British Isles, we cannot but see how 
regularly the nation has adopted the names which were 
current among the prevailing dynasties. 

Not to go further back than the Norman Conquest, 
it is evident how uniformly this (act has occurred. 
From the time of William I. we hear no more of the 
Edgars, the Athelstans, the Ed reds, of the Saxons, 
hut tlie Norman line and power are clearly traced by 
the Williams, the Henrys, and Richards, till the 
accession of the Scotch dynasty, which introduced the 
names James and Charles. This also failed with their 
power ; and after a single interval of an Orange name, 
we come to the Hanoverian or Grerman dynasty, which 
brings in the name of George, never heard of among 
the patronymics of our previous rulers. And now, 

1 See page 20. 
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instead of the Elizabeths, the Marys, and the Annes, 
of former times, we have adopted those of a new 
dynasty in the name of Victoria. With all these 
changes the populace themselves hav« kept pace, and 
given their children the names of thdur ruling sove- 
reigns, — names which would probably never liave been 
admitted among the people in general, had not their 
sovereigns given them the stamp of currency. 

These remarks may he of use in directing the 
attention of historians to minutug wMcli form un« 
equivocal proofs of history in their general occurrence, 
although variations noay occur from some accidental 
circumstance ; such as in the introduction of the name 
of Edward in the Idth century. If we go back to 
the earliest period of our history, we find the same 
rule followed. We meet with no British names, as 
rulers, after the Saxon Conquest, and these last en- 
dured until the Danish dynasty introduced the names 
of Canute, Hardicanute, Sweyn, and others peculiar to 
Deiiinark. 

This rule may be also adopted in the names of 
places, which often, perhaps we may say generally, 
betray the origin of their conquering settlers. This is 
very clear in two portions of the kingdom, Pembroke- 
shire and Luiculn. With this last county, indeed, may 
be included great part of the eastern coast of England, 
north of the Thames. In the southern district of 
Pembroke, we find numerous foreign names of places 
intermixed with the British; as Tenby, Milford, Ha- 
verford, Johnston, Herbrandston, Hubberston, Ha- 
roldston, Fishguard, Gumfreston, Bosheston, Flemston, 
Hogeston, Jeffreyston, Yerbeston, Cosheston, Upton, 
Boulston, ReynaldstoB, Stainton, Castle-Martin, &c., 
none of which names aie found in the noi liieru half of 
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that county, nor in the adjoining counties of Car- 
marthen or Cardigan. 

These rules also, when applied to tlie British pro- 
vinces, show clearly that neither Wales nor Cornwall 
were completely conquered by the Saxons. 

With regard to Lincoln, and the eastern coast, we 
find remarkable peculiarities in the names, which afford 
indubitable evidence of their Danish or Norwegian 
settlement. Numerous towns and villages in the 
counties on the eastern coast end in by and Ao2m, 
which are terminations rarely found on the western 
and southern side of England, where the most usual 
ending is ham and ton. If we refer to the names of 
places still existing in Denmark or Norway, and on the 
shores of the Baltic generally, we find that these two 
terms still exist in the provinces of North and South 
Jutland, as in the following instances, — Engelhoim, 
Norholm, Emingsholm, Eosenholm, Hunsbye, Olbye, 
Vejbye, Furrebye, Uggerbye, Stabye, Lybye, Saebye, 
Tornebye, Strandbye, and others too numerous to 
recite. These terminations are met w^ith along the 
whole of the shores of the Baltic, both east and west, 
(excepting the shores of Poland and Prussia,) but no- 
where so frequently as in Jutland. The North Riding 
of Yorkshire appears to have been colonized chiefly by 
Norwegians, for there we find a proof in the frequent 
termination dak, which is of constant occurrence still 
in Norway, but not (or rarely) to be found in Jutland. 
So that it iiiav be laid down nearly as a tjencrai rule 
that where we find villages terminating in by and 
holm, such villages were colonized by Jutes or Swedes, 
and where they end in dale or ness, by Norwegians. 

These rules, apphed to other nations in Europe, 
particularly on the eastern side of it, might possibly 
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show the gradual colonization of this quarter of the 
globe from that of Asia, by the strong resemblaEce, if 
not identity, of the Persian or Armenian terminations 
of the names of places with those in the adjacent 
countries of Europe ; and thus we may read the revo- 
lutions of empires in tlie simple change of names. 

Those who are studying the hieroglyphic history of 
Egypt may perhaps find these hints applicable to the 
various cartouches which contain the names of the 
Egyptian kings ; at all events it would be desirable to 
take some notice whether they are so, or not. 
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XX1.-~N0TES ON OBEUSKS. 

BT /08BPB BONOMl, B8Q. 

(Read Jan. 90k, 1840.) 

When at Rome, in the winter of 1838-9, 1 took the 

opportunity of making drawings of several of the 
Egyptian obelisks wliich adorn that city, and which 
have been heretofore principally known to the learned 
from the delineations of Kircher and Zoega, whose 
works were published at a time when the character 
of the hieroglyphics was less understood than it is at 
present. 

Three of the most ancient of them, — that of San 
Giovanni Laterano, of Porta del Popolo, and of the 
Piazza Rotonda, — I have the honour of now submitting 

to the Royal Society of Literature, together with a few 
observations, general and descriptive. 

The monuments of £gypt properly called obelisks 
may be described as long stones, quadrOateral, di- 
minishing from the base upwards, till, within about 
a tenth of the height, the sides converge to a point. 
The width of the base of an obelisk is usually about a 
tenth of the height, to that part where the sides begin 
to converge ; it is always made of a single stone, and 
most commonly of granite : there are, however, two 
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small ones in the British Museum, of basalt, and one 
at PhilcTo of sandstone. 

Other monuments of Egypt and Ethiopia have also 
acquired the name of obelisk ; as that of the Fayoom, 
and that of Axum; but they differ considerably in 
point oi loim from the dehaitioa supphed by the great 
majority. 

The ah^ tzlm (translated &Kova by the Greek inter- 
preters) or image of gold which king Nebuchadnezzar 

set up in the plain of Dura, in the province of Baby- 
lon (Dan. iii. 1), agrees with the proportions of an 
Egyptian obelisk ; as does the temple of Bel or Belus 
(Dan. i* 2), erected by that monarch and his £Bither» 
with those of an Egyptian pyramid, (Herodot. i. 181, 
&c.) This image was sixty cubits high and six wide, 
making the height ten times its width, — proportions 
which, I am inclined to think, cannot refer to the image 
of a man, but rather to an obelisk,— the type of the 
solar rays, as defined by PUny,* " Obeliscos vocantes, 
Solis nummi sacratos. Radioriim ejus argumentum 
in effigie est, et ita signihcatur nomine ^Egyptio," — 
in connexion with the Sabian rehgion of the Baby- 
lonians. 

At that remote period, when obehsks were first 
made in Egypt, it was custoroary with the patriarchs 
of the Jews to set up stones to perpetuate the me- 
mory of great events, and to dedicate the place to the 
Almighty. Such stones are, by Strabo, emphatically 
called Books of History ; an epithet which might be 
apphed with equal propriety to Egyptian obelisks, 
although the patriarchal monuments must have dif- 
fered considerably from those of Egypt ; for we do 

^ And Ammianus, lib. xvii. 
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not read that they were inscribed, or fashioned by art ; 

and they were generally placed on that spot where the 
circumstance which they were destined to perpetuate 
occurxed. 

The pyramidal part of an obelisk was not nnfire- 

quently covered with a bronze cap : this was probably 
the case with all those that have not the pyramidion 
adorned with sculpture, like the two of Luxor, and 
that of Matenah, on the apex of which Abd M-Lateef 
saw the bronze covermg in the Idth century. 

I. LATEBAN OBELISK. 

Historv^ informs us that the obelisk of San Giovanni 
Laterano, the largest of all those of lioine, (Constantine 
the Great having conveyed it from Heliopolis to Alex- 
andria, intending it to adorn his new capital : Amm. 
Marcel, lib. xvii.) was brought from Egypt by Con- 
stantius, and placed in the Circus Maximus ; whence 
Sixtus V. caused it to be excavated, restored, and 
erected in the Piazza San Giovanni Laterano, under 
the direction of the celebrated Fontana, a.d. 1588. 

This interesting monument was found broken into 
three pieces, and it was considered necessary to cut 
four palms' length from the base, in order to make it 
capable of sustaining itself in its present position. 
The dimensions of this obelisk have been given in a 
work by G. B. Cipriani, pubUshed at Rome in 1828: 
it is there stated to be 144 palms high, and 12^ wide 
at the base ; in which latter measure he differs from 
another account as much as half a palm.^ 

Having an opportunity of mounting to the top of 

2 The Roman palm is about 8^ inches, English measure; it is 
divided into 12 onci. 
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the pedestal last winter, 1 found, by taking the dimen- 
sioiis of the lower part at a horizontal line represeuling 
the heaven over the sculpture on the base, that it 
measured 12 palms 6 onci on two sides, and the two 
others 12 palms 10 onci. Adopting the greater of 
these two measurements, and giving: to the obehsk its 
entire length as recorded, tlie proportions will be found 
to agree tolerably with those laid down as usually 
given to these monuments by the Egyptians; viz., 
that the height of the pyramidion should be about 
a tenth of the whole length, and the base a tenth of 
the shaft. 

On the pyramidal part of the obelisk of San Gio- 
vanni, on all four sides, is sculptured the same sub- 
ject, differing only in the titles given to the god 
Amon, who presents to Thothmes III. the emblem 
of life, which with one hand he applies to the nostrils 
of the king,^ while with the other he holds the hand 
of the monarch. Over this representation, on the 
south side, as it now stands, are a few hieroglyphics 
contained in two lines. 

A similar subject occupies the next compartment on 
all four sides, with this difference only, that in these 
representations the god is seated, and the king is on 
his knees, presenting an offering to the deity. On the 
two narrow sides of the obelisk the altar behind the 
throne of Amon is omitted. 

It is evident in all these sculptures, when the sun is 
obliquely situated with regard to the surface on which 
they are engraved, that the figure and hieroglyphics of 
Amon are considerably lower than the figure and 

' May not there have beeiii among the Egyptians* a tradition of 
the creatioii of man ? 

VOL. IV. M 
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hieroglyphics of the king, and that the sculpture is in 

a different style. 

The next compartment is occupied by the great 
hawk and his accompaniments, (the usual commence- 
ment of hi^oglyphic royal inscriptions^) and a figure 
of the king, who, on all sides but the south, is standings 
and making an offering to this syuibol of the divinity ; 
but on the south side he is sitting, and presenting 
to the beak of the hawk the same emblem of life that 
in the former sculptures he receives firom the hand of 
Amon. 

Below the hawk, which presides over the centre 
column of the vertical hieroglyphics, is the usual 
parallebgram or standard, terminating in a row of 
perpendicular lines. The two outer vertical columns, 
added by Thothmes IV,, are very inferior to the 
centre column in beauty of execution and correctness 
of form: this is also the case on the obelisks of Luxor, 
and l^at of Porta del Popolo. But the circumstance 
to which it is particularly desirable to call the atten- 
tion of bier ogly phis ts, is the concavity of the surface 
wherever the figure or titles of Amon occur on this, 
(except on the base, which was executed in the time 
of Rameses,) and on the large obelisks of Kamac ; 
evidently showing that, in these more ancient works 
of the Egyptians, Amon usurps the place of some 
divinity who preceded him, and whose figure and titles 
have been most scrupulously erased, to make room 
for those of his rival: what was the figure of this 
more ancient divinity, or when this change took place, 
are questions interesting in the highest degree to the 
historian and hieroglyphist 

The vertical columns terminate at about five palms 
- from the present base of the obelisk, and immediately 

^ J . ^cl by Google 
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below them is the horizontal line that represents the 

sky or lieaveii to the subject underneath, which latter 
on two sides is entirely obliterated; while, on the 
two others, sufficient remains to discover (even if 
the name of Rameses, who completed the work of 
Thothmes ITI. and IV., had been wanting,) to what 
period they are to be attributed ; a period which, 
brilliant as it was in the production of great works, 
was yet deficient in the higher quaUties of art exhibited 
in the sculptures of an age many centuries prior, as 
this monument itself sufficiently testifies : indeed, so 
ancient are some of the most admirable works of the 
Egyptians, Uiat between them and the Deluge there 
would not have been sufficient Hme to have invented 
even the tools indispensable to the execution of such 
works, if we were to suppose that man came out of 
the ark uninstructed and barbarous; but, as we are 
told that there were workers in brass and iron before 
that period, there is no difficulty in accounting for the 
perfection displayed in the executive part of these 
curious monuments. They claim, however, our ad- 
mbation for other qualities. The knowledge of na- 
tural history which they display must be derived from 
a higher and more ancient source ; namely, from the 
instruction in that science which was given to Adam 
by the Creator himself, and of which these most 
ancient and interesting monuments of human genius 
exhibit perhaps but a feeble manifsstation. 

On three sides of this obelisk, and on the obelisk of 
the Porta del Popolo, are deep square holes, generally 
cut in places where the hieroglyphics afforded^ as it 
were, an opportunity for so doing without rendering 
them conspicuous. No such blemishes are to be found 
on the obelisks in £gypt : it may therefore be presumed 
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that it was a contrivance of the Romans to fedlitattf 

the transport and ei-ection of these ponderous examples 
of ancient magniticence ; particularly as similar holes 
are found in the great stones in the wall of fiaal-bek» 
which is known to he of Roman oonstroclion. 

II. FLAMINIAN OBELISK. 

The obelisk of the Piazza del Popoio, called also the 
Flaminian, is the third, in point of me now standing 

in Rome.* 

It is historicallv recorded f Amm. Marcel, lib. xvii. : 
Flin. lib. xxxvi. c. 29) that this obdisk was brought 
from HeUopolis, in £gypt, by Augustus, and pkced in 
the Circus Maxinnis, or the Campus Martins, whence 
it was excavated by order of Sixtus V., and elevated 
on its present pedestal in the Piazza del Popoio, a. d. 
1589.^ Sixtus v., with a spirit much more to be 
esteemed than that which animated the iconoclasts, 
availed himself of these monuments of ancient Rome 
by dedicating them to the service of Christianity. 

This obelisk was found broken into three pieces ; 
and m order to render it capable of sustmning itself, 

* It is said that a large obelisk forms the foundaliou of some 
palace in the Corso, near the Gesu. — Nibby's Rome. 

* Thib ib evidently the obelisk of Sesostris, referred by Pliny, 
xxxvi. 29, to the Campus Martins; while that of king Semnesert( ius 
(the contemporary of Pythagoras), which the same writer refera to 
the Cirais Maximus (xxxvi. 7), is as clearly the present obelisk of 
Monte Citorio, — the reputed Campensian obelisk of Pliny, — which 
is of the Sa'ite dynasty. These two obelisks were chronologically 
reversed by the learned Dr. Young and other writers previously to 
the detection of the true hieroglyphic names, — that of Monte Ci- 
torio having been referred to the Sesostridae, and that of the Porta 
del Popoio to the Psammitichi. 
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three palms' length was cut from the base. Its present 
height IS 107 palms, and, according to the same 
author^ (Cipriani, from whom I extract this measure,) 
the hase is 11 palms wide ; which measure, multiplied 
into its original length, would make the former one- 
tenth of the whole height within one palm. The pyra- 
midion in this example, like that of San Giovanni, is 
adorned with sculpture on all the four sides. The 
suhject represented is the king in the form of a sphinx 
making ofFerins: to the god. The hierosrh phics in the 
two ovals in front of the sphinx are the same as those 
in the ovals of the tomb discovered by Belzoni in the 
valley of the Biban-aUmoluk, except on the east face, 
as it now stands, on whicli side of the obeUsk the 
name of Osirei does not once occur ; in other respects 
the subject is the same. 

The next compartment is occupied by a similar 
subject to that engraved on the pyramidion ; but in 
this representation the king appears in propria persona, 
oifering precious gifts to the divinity before whom he 
is kneeling. The same arrangement as to the hiero- 
glyphics takes place in this series; viz., on three 
sides are the name and title of Osirei, and on one side 
(the east) the name of his son and successor Rameses. 
In none of these subjects is the god represented giving 
the emblem of life to the king, as in the Lateran 
obelisk. 

After this compartment follows, on each face of the 
obelisk, the three vertical columns of hieroglyphics : 
over each column presides the hawk, with the usual 
oblong enclosure, terminating in certain horizontal and 
perpendicular bars. 

The centre column on each face is deeper and better 
executed than the lateral ones : the surfhce within the 
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hieroglyphics of the centre column is polished,^ and it 
continues to the base ; but the two outer columns 
terminate at about 12 palms from it, that space bemg 
occupied by a figure of the king on one side of the 
column, and on the oth^ by the figure of the deity, to 
whom the king, on each face, is represented as offering, 
on his knees, various gifts. The ovals that accompany 
this series on the east side are those of Rameses, and 
on the three other sides, those of his father. The only 
other remarkable difference in the sculptures on the 
base is, that on the east side the god is in the erect 
position, while on the other he is sitting. 

The high historical value of this monument is in^ 
creased, like that of San Giovanni, and those at 
Alexandria, by the circumstance of its being the 
work of more than one monarch; for it is evident 
that the east face is entirely the work of Barneses^ 
and the three other fiaoes, except the lateral columns, 
the work of Osirei. The lateral columns in all the 
faces are the work of Rameses. It seems to have 
been not unusual to erect obelisks with but one 
column of hieroglyphics down the centrei the side 
Unes in every instance appearing to he an aiter-work» 
and, in most examples, being demonstrably so. The 
outer columns on the ^eat obelisks of Karnac, that 
of St. Jolm Latemn, and those of Alexandria, I think 
are decidedly posterior. The obelisks of Materiah, 
of the Atmedan or Hippodrome in Constantinople, 
and the small one in the Piazza Rotonda, have but 
one centre column. 

• This is also the case with the centre column in the Lateran 
obclii^k, and those of Luxor; the two outer coluoms, m ail these 
examples, being seemingly left from the chiseL 
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The we11->known character' which oocars in the oval 

of Osirei, on this obelisk, and on most other monu- 
ments where it was sculptured, has been either care- 
fully converted into the figure of the hawk, or rudely 
ohHterated. The age at which that nnivmal destroc- 
tioii of this curious figure took place may be defined 
in some measure by this inonuinent ; for it occurs 
once on the east face, among the small hieroglyphics 
of the subject on the base : it was therefore not till 
after or in the age of Rameses, that the order for 
converting it into the hawk, or obiiterating it, was 
issued. In this instance it has been rudely defaced, 
but in the hieroglyphics of the centre colunms, where 
it occurs only in the name of Osirei, it has been most 
ingeniously converted into the hawk-headed figure by 
lowering the surface within a prescribed Hne, suffi- 
ciently to obliterate the ears and tapir-Uke proboscis 
of the animal, and then engraving the hawk's head 
in its place. This, indeed, was the only means of 
-accomplishing the change; for the hieroglyphics of 
this obelisk partake of the character of those on the 
walls of Medinet Haboo, being very deeply cut. It 
would therefore not have been possible, in this in- 
stance, to have eradicated the character, as on the 
obelisk of San Giovanni, without too much injuring 
the surface. 

The hieroglyphics of this obehsk are very inferior 
to those on the Lateran monument; but inferior as 
they are, the attempts at restoration are conspicuously 

worse ; and when we consider that these restorations 
were made in Eome, where the Genius of Sculpture 

' This character has been the theme of a learned and ingenioas 
dissertation : '* Chronological Inquiry," by J. P. Cory, Esq. 
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has resided ever since he was driven from the shorecf 

of Greece, we may form some nolujii of the excellence 
of those monuments of Egypt, which hitherto have 
been conBidered as specimens of the infancy of art. 

III. OBELISK OF THE PIAZZA ROTONDA. 

This obelisk was re-erected by Clement XI., in the 
Piazza Rotonda, a. d. 1711. It is much smaller than 
those of the Lateran and Porta del Popolo. The height 

of the shaft is 72 Ploman palms, and its breadth at 
the base 3 palms 6 onci. 

It offers the pecuUarity in the apex, and has but a 
single column of hieroglyphics, with the nomen and 
praenomea of Rameses II., on eacii of the four sides. 

As regards the original sites of the obelisks, it 
should be mentioned, that there are none found on the 
west bank of the Nile, as no pyramids are found on 
the eastern bank of the river in Egjrpt Proper; — the 
obeiislv appearing to be a decoration of the cities of 
the Uving, symboUsed by the rising of the sun ; as 
the pyramid is of those of the dead, symbolised by the 
setting of that luminary. 

There are exceptions to this principle, with regard 
to the dwelling-places of the dead ; for some extremely 
curious and highly wrought tombs are on the east side. 
They are, however, less abundant than on the west, 
aiul arc found only in those parts of the valley where 
the mountains approach the river; but there are no 
eastern pyramids or royal tombs. The Sons of the Sun 
rose and descended with their Father, by whom they 
were never deserted, even in their passage through 
the lower hemisphere. 

I am inclined, as aheady intimated, to exclude the 
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Fayoom obelisk or pillar, with a semicircular apex, 
from the list of those lofty remains of antiquity, not 
only oa account of its form, and bulky and inelegant 
proportions, — the breadth of the base on one side 
being about one-sixth of the whole height, and nearly 
one-fomlh on the other, — but also because it is not on 
the eastern bank. It belongs more properly to the 
class of the funereal tablets Q, and may help ^to 
elucidate a passage in Strabo,^ which seems to con- 
nect the obelisks with the sepulchral monuments of 
Egypt, contrary to the evidence of discoyery. 

It would be curious to find an obelisk at Memphis, 
where none have hitherto been discovered, nor do I 
think there are any at Gourna. It is, in fact, evident 
that there is nearly as good a reason for not finding an 
obelisk on the west side, as there is for not finding 
pyramids on the east ; nor do I think we shall be able 
to assign a better, till we know more about the wonders 
of ancient times. 

' * After Bpesking of the rock tomlM of the Theban Necropolis on 
Hie weetem bank* he «MertB, fh«t on certain obetiaks (tablets?) 
near them were inecriptiont dedacatory of the wealth and power 
M the kin^* and of their eoq^ extending to Scythia» Baefarianat, 
India* &c.» lib. xvii. 
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BT JOSEPH BOMOMl, BSQ. 

(BMd November 12, 1840.) 

I BBO pennission to lay before the Royal Society of 
literataie a drawing and description of an Egyptian 

obelisk, in the collection of a noble and learned 
member of the Society, which was brought to this 
country in the present year; together with some ob- 
servations regarding the historical and chronological 
value of the monument, for which I am indebted to 
another of its members, my friend Mr. Cullimore, 
and by which it will appear, that although not of the 
colossal proportioiis of the monuments I had last 
season the pleasure of describing, it possesses some 
features which render it equally deserving the atten- 
tion of the Society. 

This obelisk was recently found in one of the vil- 
lages of the Thebaid, and presented to Lord Prudhoe, 
during his last visit to Egypt in 1838, by the present 
ruler of that country, whence it has been transferred 
to the museum of Alnwick Castle, formed through the 
munificence of this liberal patron and promoter of the 
arts and sciences. It is thus happily rescued from 
the destruction which has deprived us of 6ome of the 
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most interestiiig monuments of the ancient world; 
many of tbem having within the last twenty years 

been broken into small fragments, to make lime for 
the wails oi the cotton manufactories of the Pasha. 

The temples of Egypt may be viewed^ not only as 
monuments of the intelligence and andent civilization 
of mankind — as vignettes in the great book of history, 
but also as possessing a peculiar interest, belonging, 
as they do, to a people intimately connected with the 
sacred records ; — a drcumstanoe which of itself gives 
to every fragment of them a charm that compensates 
for the want of that grace and elegance so much to 
be admired in the antiquities of Greece and Rome. 

The obelisk in question is of the red granite of 
Upper Egypt, and measures, from its base to the ex- 
tremity of its broken apex, seven feet three inches. 
The greatest width is nine inches and three-quarters, 
and nine inches on the two other sides of the base. 
The base of the pyramidion on two sides is dght inches 
and three-quarters ; and on the other two, eight and a 
quarter. In this irregularity of the transverse dimen- 
sions, no less than in its general proportions, it re- 
sembles all the other monuments of the same class, 
the base being about a tenth of the entire height, as 
restored in the accompanying delineation. 

On reference to the scale of the relative sizes of 
Egyptian obelisks on their original sites, and in the 
collections of Europe, which on a former occasion I 
had the honour to lay before the Society, it will be 
found that the present raises the number of standing 
obelisks to thirty, of which eight are in Egypt, four- 
teen in Italy, two in Constantinople, two in France, 
four in England; and descending from 105 feet, the 
colossal proportions of the Lateran, to five feet ten 
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inches, the dim^ions of the minor Florentine obe- 
lisk.^ Immediately before the latter, and next to the 

two of basalt in the British Museum, which measure 
eight feet one inch and a half, the subject of these 
remallcs comes in as the twenty-ninth of the series, 
when marshalled in the order of theur sizes, althongfa, 
in point of antiquity, it will appear that its place is 
among the earliest of these monuments ; since it bears 
the nomen and prsencnnen of Amonoph the Second, 
who ascended the throne of Thebes in the 160th year 
of Manetho's 18th dynasty, as the immediate suc- 
cessor of Thothmes the Third,' Moeris or Menophres, 
the author of the canicular period which goes by his 
name, and originates in the quadrienninm b.c. 1325-1. 
So that we can hardly mistake in referring the present 
monument to the end of the 14th century before the 
Christian era ; the obelisks of Osirtesen, Amon Ni- 
tocri, and the Thothmeses, being its only predecessors, 
and the great majority of a subsequent period, among 
-which are the two obelisks of Amyrtaeus in the Bri- 
tish Museum, and that of Ptolemy and Cleopatra at 
-Soughton Hall : its relative chronological place is 

' Alexandria, one; Ileliopolia, one; Karnac, four; Luxor, one; 
Philse, one sandstone, uninscribed ; Rome, twelve ; Florence, two ; 
Paris, one ; Aries, one ; British Museum, two ; Soughton Hall, 
one; Alnwick Castle, one. If to this list we add the prostiBte 
obelisk of Alexandria, the nine among tlie ruins of Saan, or Tanis, 
and the two at Karnac (of whicii fiagments only remain), in all 
twelve of the colossal order, and of the period of the 18th and 22nd 
dynasties, the total number of known Egyptian obelisks will be 
augmented to fort)- two. 

2 The statement of Herodotus, ii. 13, that scarcely 900 years 
had elapsed from the death of Moeris, when the historian visited 
Egypt, appeals to identify him with Menophres, whom Theon 
refers to the same period. 
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immediately before the great Sphinx, the work , of 

Thothmes the Fourth, the son and successor of this 

While Amouoph the Third, whose remains are 
abundant, more particularly in our national collec* 
tion, is the accredited Memnon of the Greek and 

Roman writers, Amonoph the Second, whose re- 
mains are scarce in the same ratio, (there being, I 
believe, not a single example in the British Museum,) 
is the Memnon of the Egyptian historian Manetho, 
whose Rathotis corresponds in name and place with 
the lower shield (Rathek), the third Amonoph of the 
hieroglyphic tablets, and of the statues in the plains of 
Gouma. ^'Amonophis reigned thirty-one years; he 
is supposed to be the Memnon to whom the musical 
statue was erected.'* (^lanetho apud SyncelL ; Cory's 
Ancient Fragments," page 116.) To this piece of 
mfonnation Eusebius adds, " the Ethiopians, arriving 
from the river Indus, settled on the confines of Egypt,'* 
(Chron. Hieronym. num. 400-403,) — a remark which 
gives date to a tradition preserved by Herodotus (vii. 
70), Strabo (ii.), and other writers, that the same race 
inhabited the banks of the Indus and of the Upper 
Nile, and which has derived confirmation from the 
affinity between the Ethiopia and Sanscrit systems of 
writing pointed out by two learned men. Dr. Wall 
and Mc, Tudor, (Proc^dings of the Royal Irish Aca^ 
demy, Nov. 1837; Proceedings of the Numismatic 
Society, Jan. 1839,) apparently without either heing 
aware of the theory of the other. The hieroglyphics 
of this interesting monument are nearly alUed to that 
kind which may be strictly denominated Incavo, there 
being scarcely any rotundity within the outline, — a 
style unusual in monuments of this class and period.. 
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• A peculiar feature of this obelisk is, that it is in* 
scribed only on one face ; and, excepting two cha- 
racters, which are a little doubtful, (owing rather to 
the Blight incatro of the sculpture than to any subse- 
quent injury,) the inscription is entire : as usual, how- 
ever, ou many of the remains of the Amonoph faiiiiiy, 
the nomen, where it is most prominent, appears to 
have been inserted to the prejudice of some former 
characters ; the surface within the shield having been 
sufficiently lowered to obliterate whatever was en- 
graved before the present characters were inserted, 
as may be easily ascertained by placing a ruler along 
it; whilst the same nomen also occurs among the 
small hieroglyphics on the upper part, whidi appears 
not to be an after-work. 

The after-insertion of the nomen in all the known 
remains of Amonoph the Third, the grandson of the 
Pharaoh of this monument, to the prejudice of one 
more ancient which agreed with the pnenomen of 
Amonoph the Third, is a fact which has not been 
sufficiently considered nor satisfactorily explained ; 
and the problem in this instance extends to the second 
Amonoph, while the difficulty seems to be increased 
by the cii cii in stance of the nomen on the upper part 
being of the original work* Did the Amonophs, by 
the insertion of a name founded on that of their 
tutelar divimtjr Anum, mean to supersede the wonhip 
of the divinity from whom the obliterated royal name 
was derived ? 

In my former Paper, on three of the Roman Obe- 
lisks, I aUuded to the usurping propensities of the god 
Amon. The recovery of an obelisk of so interesting 

a reign, and certainly the only one of Amonoph the 
Second, of whom so few remains are to be found 
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amidst the abundant relics of the eighteenth dynasty, 

is, therefore, a subject of congratulation to the noble 
possessor and the world of antiquaries, independently 
of the peculiarities which it offers for solution ; among 
which, the ftct of the surftce within the contour of 
the sculptures being nearly flat is not the least worthy 
of notice — a kind of sculpture found only in tombs 
and on stelae, generally of the age of Psammetichus ; 
for the significant decorations on the walls of Egyptian 
temples are either in low relief (basso-relievo), or in a 
kind of sculpture peculiar to Egypt, which may be 
denominated incavo-relievo, or sunk relief, in which 
the figure is expressed in relief within the outline, but 
never so prominent as to exceed the general sur&ce. 
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BT THX RBT. OBOROB TOMLINSON, 

(Read Dec. 9, 1841.) 

The origin and use of Egyptian obelisks are subjects 
which have till lately been wrapped in impenetrable 
mystery. Every one is aware of the immense labour 
bctilowcd upon these subjects by Zoega and others, 
and of the unsatisfactory result of their researches. 
The key of this department of knowledge was lost 
with the language of ancient Egypt, and yain were 
all the attempts which were made by these learned 
writers to recover it. 

But since the revival of the Phonetic system of 
hieroglyphics, their successors have been placed in a 
much more favourable position; and though we are 
still unable to give a full interpretation of all the 
inscriptions engraven upon these remarkable monu- 
ments, yet much may now be done towards elucidating 
their history and uses. 

In this Paper I propose to give some account of the 
inscriptions upon the Flaminian obelisk, which stands 
in the Piazza del Popolo at Rome, and of which an 
engraving has been made for the Society by Mr, 
Bonomi. 
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The account given by Zociga shows that this obelisk 
was originally brought from Heliopolis to Rome by 
Augustus, and was erected in the Circus Maximus 
by that emperor, and that it was set up in its pre- 
sent position by Pope Sixtus V. in 1589. 

The inscriptions themselves will sliow that the obe- 
lisk was originally erected by the Fliaraoh who has 
been called Ousirei I. by CbampoUion and Roseilini, 
but whose name was Menephtha-Sethai, the father of 
Rameses the Great. The greater part of the inscrip- 
tions are, however, of the reign of Rameses himself. 

The date therefore of this monument, according to 
Wilkinson, will be between 1385 and 1355 b.c. ; but, 
according to Roseilini, between 1580 and 1600 b. c. 

The inscriptions on each side of the obelisk consist 
of four distinct parts : 

1. The apex. 

2. The square compartment under the apex. 

3. The longitudinal colunms. 

4. The base. 

£ach of these parts shall be noticed separately. 

1. Tke apex, — It will be observed at a glance that 
the inscriptions on the apex are ail of the same general 
character. Each is composed of a group consisting 
principally of a sphinx placed upon a pedestal, in 
front a deity seated on a throne ; and each has four 
lines of hieroglyphics above the figures. The two 
lines which are over the sphinx contain in each case 
the nomen and prsenomeu of a king. Those on the 
north, south, and west sides of the apex contain the 
nomen and praenomen of Menephtha-Sethai, the father 
of Rameses the Great: the eaat, those of Rameses 
himself. 

The inscription over the head of Rameses on the 
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east side of the apex (a c) reads thus : " The good 
god, (the Pharaoh, guardian of jusTicE, ap- 
proved OF THE Sun,) the son of the Sun (Ammon- 
MAi Ramxbbs), (says) Give (me) a life strong and 
pure.'' The deity, who is seated on a throne crowned 
with the shent or double crown, holds in his hand the 
crux ansata, and says, (ab) " We give thee a pure 
life : (we) Athom, lord of Heliopolis." 

The inscription on the vfest side of the apex is as 
follows : over the head of the sphinx (a c) is written, 
** The good god, {the Pharaoh, establisher of 
JUSTICE,) the son of the Sun, Mbnbphtha-Sbthai, 
(says) Give (me) a life strong and pure." The deity 
says, (a h) ** We give thee all strength : (we) Alhom, 
lord of Heliopolis." 

On the northern side of the apex the inscription 
over the sphinx contauis the name of the king Me- 
nephtha-Sethai, and reads the same as that upon the 
west, but that which is over the deity (a b) is different. 
This deity is one of the forms of the Sun, and has 
a disc over his head, ^ile the sphinx here wears the 
double crown. The god says to the king, We give 
thee strength : (we) Thor^ in his sacred bark." 

On the south side of the apex the inscription is 
the same as the north, except that the god is a dif- 
ferent form of the solar deity. He says (a h) to the 
sphinx, "We give thee a life all strong and pure: 
(we) llorphra or Horns -Phra, lord of the two worlds, 
the great god, the lord of heaven." 

2. The square campartmewt under the apex, — ^In each 
of these the king is represented not as a sphinx, fout in 
his proper human form. He has a head-dress com- 
posed of a disc, and two ostrich feathers surmountmg 
the common ornament of goats' horns. He is kneeling 
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on one knee, to present his offerings. On the east, 
the king, Rameses the Great, who presents a small 
figure of Justice to tlie god Athom : on the west, 
north, and south, the king is Menephtha-Sethai, who 
presents offerings and libations to the deities Athom, 
Thore, and Hor-phra, respectively. The inscriptions 
and the gifts of these deities are the same as in the 
corresponding sides of the apex, except that Athom 
and Thor^ ^ve him an enlarged heart," (a d.) 

3. The longitudinal columns. — Below the square 
compartment the inscriptions are divided into three 
columns, each commencing with the figure of a hawk, 
the sacred bird of Horus or the Sun, crowned with 
that double crown of ^* the upper and lower regions " 
which belonged more especially to Horus Beneath 
the hawk, in every column, is the peculiar parallelo- 
gram called the standard of the kings ; each <tf which 
standards upon this monument begins with the figure 
of a bull, which, as we learn from llorapollo, was the 
symbol of might or power united with moderation. 

The vertical colunms therefore, each of them, begin 
with the symbol of Hbrttf, (called also Apollo by 
the Greeks,) and with the symbol of power ; and, as 
Champollion long 8ince observed, if we refer to the 
Greek translation of the obelisk given by Ammianus 
Marcellinus from Hermapion, we find that several of 
the arwxot begin with the words *AirohXm Kparepos, 
* Apollo' or * Ilorus the powerful,* just in the same 
manner as in these longitudinal columns. From this 
and other circumstances ChampolUon justly inferred 
that by the arotypt. were meant these columns. 

We shall also liud other points of agreement be- 
tween these inscriptions and the Greek of Hermapion 
as we proceed. But it will be best to make a hteral 
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translation of the inscriptions, as far as we can, before 
we enter into further comparison. 

A slight inspection of the royal titles contained in 
the ovals or cartouches will serve to show that the 
central column of inscriptions on the north, south, and 
west sides relate to Menephtha-Sethai, the father of 
Barneses the Great, while the whole of the east side 
and the two outside columns on each of the other 
sides relate to Rameses himself. 

We will first take the columns on the cast side. 
The heads of all the animals on this side heing turned 
to the right, we must begin, according to the general 
rule, to read the horizontal lines of figures on each 
column from right to left. These horizontal groups 
will be distinguished by the numerals according to 
their order. The translation of the titles contained in 
the standards will be given in itaUca^ whilst those in 
the ovals will be printed in capitals. 

East Side, — Right-hand column A. 

' The Horus, ^ the powerful, ' the beloved of the Sun, 
^the Ra {L e, the Sun), ^ the ofispring of the gods, 
•the subjugator of the world, ^the king, ^thb Pha- 
raoh, GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THE SuN, 

^son of the Sun, ^"Ammon-mai Rameses, "who gives 
joy to the region of HeUopolis, when it ^' beholds 
"the radiance **of the Solar mountain. ^*He who 

does this is the *^lord of the world, ^°the Pharaoh, 

guardian of justice, approved of THE SuN, SOU 

of the Sun, AMif on-mai Rameses^ ^giving life 
^like the Sun. 

Ea^t Side, — Centre column B.^ 
' The Horus, ^ the powerful, ^ beloved of justice. * The 

^ The figures referred to are those on the right. 
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king, ^Phabaoh, guardian of justicb, appbovbd 

OP THE Sun, 'son of the Sun, ®Ammon-mai Ra- 
MESEs, ^has erected edifices ^°like the stars of heaven, 
^<^he hath made ^^his deeds to resound above the 
heaven, scattering the rays of the Sun, rejoidng 
**over them in his house ^^of periods of years. 

In the — year of his majesty, * he made good 
this edifice of his father, ^^whom he loved, giving 
stabiUty to his name in the abode of the Sun. ^ He 
who hath done this is the son of the Sun, ^ Ammon- 
MAi Rameses, ^the beloved of Atiiom, lord of Helio- 
polis, ^ giving life for ever. 

East Side>— Left-hand column C. 

^The HoTOBf ^ the pawerfidt ^the beloved of juMee^ 
*the resplendent Horns, ^ the director of the years, 
^the great one of victories, 'the king, ®pHARAOif, 

GUARDIAN OF JUSZICB, APPROVED OF THE SUN, ^SOU 

of the Sun, ^^Amhon-mai Raubsbs, "has adorned 
^^Heliopolis with ^* great edifices, "honouring the 

gods by (placing) their statues ^" in the great 
temple. He, ^^the lord of the world, ^Pharaoh, 

GUARDIAN OF JUSTICB, APPBOYBD OF THB SuN, SOU 

of the Sun, ^Ammon-mai Rambsbs,, ^ giving life 
'*for ever. 

North Side. — Right-hand column D. 

* The Horus, the powerful, ^ the beloved of the Sun, 
the ^Ra, ^begotten of the gods, the ^subjugator of 
the world, ' the king, ® Phabaoh, appboybd of thb 
Sun, ^son of the Sun, ^'^Ammon-mai Rameses, who 
" magnifies his " name ^* in every region ^® by the 

greatness *^of his victories, '^the lord of the world, 
^Pkabaoh, ouabdian of JUSTICB, appbovbd of thb 
Sun, ^^son of the Sun, "Ammon-mai Rahbses, 

giving life like the Sun. 
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North Sidej^Centre cchmn E, 
*The Horos, ^ the powerful, ^sanctified by truth or 
jtistice, *lord of the diadems of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, * Month or Mandou of the world, ^possessor (?) 
of Egypt, ^ the resplendent Honis, the Osiris (?), ^the 
divine priest of Thor^, *the king, Pharaoh, m 
fiSTABLisHER OF jLhTicE, who rcndets illustrious 
the everlasting edifices *^of Heliopolis, *® by foun- 
dations (fit) for the support of ^ the heaven, who has 
established, honoured, ''and adorned the ^temple of 
the Sun and of the rest of the gods, ^ which has been 
sanctified by him, the son of the Sun, Menephtha- 
Sbthai, ^" the beloved of the spirits (birds) of Helio- 
polis, ^ everlasting like the Sun. 

North Side, — Left-hand eolwmn F. 
*The Horus, ^tlie powcrtul, '•^the son of Noubti or 
8eth, *the resplendent Horus, the ^director of the 
years, ^the great one of victories, ^the king, ^Pha-> 

RAOH, THB GUARDIAN OP JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THB 

Sun, ^the son of the Sun, ^"Ammon-mai Kameses, 
"who fills *^the temple of Benuo '^with ^'spiendid 
objects, *^the lord of the world, Pharaoh, thr 
guardian of justice, approved op the Sun, the 
son of the Sun, ^Ammon-mai Rameses, ^giving life 
for ever. 

The south and west sides are to be read from left to 
right in each of the perpendicular columns, the heads 
of the animals being all turned towards the left. 
Souik Side. — Left-hand column G. 

^ The Horus, ^ the powerful, ^ the beloved of justice, 
^lord of the panegyrics, ^like ^his father Phtha- 
Totonen or Totnen ; ' the king, ® Pharaoh, guardian 

OF JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THE SuN, " SOn of the SuU, 
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'*Ammoic-mai Bamsssb, "begotten and '^educated 
**by **the g^ods, builder *^of their ^Uemples, *^lord 
of the worlds Pharaoh, guardian of justice, 
APFROviD OF TBS SuM, son of the Sun, ^ Ammon- 
M Ai Rambsbs, ^ giving life ^ like the Sun. 

South Side.— Centre column H. 

' The Horns, ^ the powerful, * the piercer of foreign 
cmmtries by his metoriea; * the loid of the diadeoui of 
Upper and lower Egypt, ^the eitablifiber ^of over- 
Im^g edifices; ^^the req>lendent Horus, ^making 
his sanctuary' ^in the Sun, who loves him ; ^the king, 

Phar aoh, establishbr of justice, the adorner 
of ^^Heliopolis, '^who makes Ubaticms ^^to the Sun, 
^'and the rest of the lords ^*of the heavenly world, 

who gives delight by his rejoicings and — by his 
eyes. * He does it, the son of the Sun, Mk- 
nephtha-Sethai, ^beloved of Horus, the lord of the 
two worlds, ^ like the Sun, ^everlasting. 

Smith Side, — Left-hand eolmm I. 

' Tlie Horus, ^ the powerful, ^ the son of Phtha- 
Totonen, ^lord of the diadems of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, ^possessor of ^ Egypt, ^''chastiser of foreign 
countries; 'the king, ®Pba&aoh, ouabdian of ju»> 
•ncE, APPROVED OP THE SuM, • 9on of the Sun, 
*®Ammon-mai Rameses, who causes *^ rejoicings 
^-^in Heliopoiis ^"^by displaying his royal attributes; 
^^lord of the world, ^Pharaoh, guardian of jus* 

TICK, APPROWD of THE SuV, '^SOU of the Sutt, 

^Ammon-mai Rameses, giving life '^"^for ever. 
West Side. — Left-hand column K. 
* The Horus, ^ the powerful, ^ the beloved of the 
Sim, *lord of the panegyries, ' like his * Either Phtha.- 
Totonen ; ' the king, * Pharaoh, ouardiah of jus*> 

TICE, APPROVED OP THE SuN, ^ SOU of tlie SuH, 
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>^ Ammon-mai Rambbes, lord of the diadems, ^^pos* 

sessor of Egypt, ^*chastitjer oi ^"foreign countries, 
lord of the world, ^ Pharaoh, guardian of justice, 
APPROVBD OF THS SuN, son of the Sun, ^ Ammon- 
MAI RAMB8BS, ^*soB of ^^Thor^, ^giving life. 

Centre eoUmn L, 

* The Horus, ^ the powerful, ^ the beloved of the Sun 
and of justice, * lord of the diadems of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, ^sccmige of foreign ooaiitrie8> ^piercer 
of the Shepherds ; ' the resplendent Horns, ' bdoved 
of the Sun, ^ whose name is magnitied; ^ the king, 

Pharaoh, establisher of justice, "who fills He- 
liopohs with "obehsks, ^*to illustrate with (their) 
^^^lays the ^temple of the Sun; who, like the phoenix, 
fills with good things "the great temple of the gods, 
inundating: (?) it with rejoicings. He does it, who 
is the "^^son of the Sun, ^^Menephtha-Sethai, ^be- 
loved of the rest of the gods ^ who inhabit the great 
temple, "giving life. 

Right-hand column M. 

* The lioi us, ^ the poiverful, ^ the son of At/torn, 
^ the Ra, ^offspring of the gods, ^subjugator of the 
world ; ' the king, ^ Pharaoh, guardian of justicb, 
APPROVBD OF TRB SuH, *the SOU of the Sun, ^® Aif- 
MON-MAi Rameses, the resplendent Horus, the 
director of the years, the great one of victories, 
*^the lord of the world ; ^ Pharaoh, guardian of jus- 

9 

TicB, APPROVBD OF THB SuN, the SOD of the Sun, 
" Ammon-mai Rambsbs, "•son of "*Thor^, "eternal. 

4. The inscriptions at the base. 

On the east side, the l^haraoh, Kameses the Great, 
is represented kneeling before the god Athom, and 
ofiering him with the left hand one of the common 

pyramidical cakes. Over the king's head aie his 
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standard and bis two oval titles* which have occurred 
so often in this Paper that it is useless to repeat them. 

The inscription over the head of Athoin says : " We 
give thee the tlirone of Seb (Saturn), the altar (or 

honours) of Athom ^ - the diadems of Honis 

and Nottbti, in a pure life : (we) Athom* lord of He- 
liopolis, the great god.*' 

On the north side, Menephtha-Sethai, the father of 
Rameses the Great, is represented kneeling before the 
hawk-headed deity Hor-phra* or Horus-Sol. The 
inscriptions over the king's head consist of his standard 
and his two oval titles, which have been already given. 

Over the head of the solar deity is written — " The 
speech of Hor-phra, lord of the two worlds. We give 
thee vigour, magnanimity, and strength, to have a life 

pure, and, like the sun, everlasting.'* 

The south side of the base represents the king Me- 
nephtha offering the ordinary vases of unguents before 
Phra. The titles over his head are more than usually 
extravagant. He is called " the heloved of the great 
god, lord of heaven, residing in this temple. The 
Horus^ the powerful^ giving life to the two worlds^ the 
king, lord of the world> lord of the eye of the Sun 
the lord of strength." He is also called son of the 
Sun, being ol Ins race, and loving him." 

The inscription over the solar god says: The 
speech of Hor-phra, the enlightener of the two worlds, 
the great god, lord of heaven : We give thee all the 

worlds, all the countries , and to be lord of 

the south and the north, like the Sun, sitting for ever 
upon the throne of Horus.*' 

The west side of the base represents Menephtha- 
Sethai kneeling before a standing figure of the same 
solar deity, crowned with tlie shent, to whom he is 
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making libations. The inscription is the same as that 

on tlie south side uf the biuie, except that tlic standard 
is ditierent. It beais the titles of the Horus, the 
powerful, like Month, or Mandou. 

It will be easily observed that if we throw out the 
numerous repetitions which occur in these inscriptions, 
the original matter will be brought into a compara- 
tively small compass, and it will not be necessary to 
repeat the etymological notices which I am about 
to offer every time the words or phrases occur. 

The royal titles enclosed in the ovals or cartouches 
have been explained so often by ChampoUion, WiU 
kinson, and Rosellini, that it is unnecessary to resume 
the subject. 

I may add, however, to the observations respecting 
the name of the father of Rameses the Great, that in 
the hieroglyphic form the first part of his proper name 
might be rendered either Menephtha or Rhamen, ac- 
cording as the name of the god Phtha is taken first or 
last : but in the Hieratic lorm it always stands last. 
And the second part, which was originally Sethai, was 
afterwards altered by the erasure of the figure of Seth 
or Typhon, and the substitution of Osiris or of Ra. 
This erasure and substitution has been made on the 
lower parts of this obelisk, but in the apex and the 
square compartment beneath it the figure of Seth still 
remains. I have therefore written the name Me- 
nephtha-Sethai. But it must be noted that this king 
is ordinarily called Osirei I. by Wilkinson and Rosellini. 

In the inscri])tion on the west side of this obelisk this 
king assumes the title or epithet of TU)P MN€-N€T 
(Tor Mone-net) Piercer of the Shepherds, This epithet 
is not found, so iai as 1 am aware, on any other of 
the monuments of Egypt, though the same people are 
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found in the list of captives as early as the time of 
ThothiiKS v., and iMohablv earlier. They do not 
appear later than the reign of Ranieses the Great. 
Let us see then how this will bear upon the questions 
relating to the invasion of the Shepherds, and their 
expulsion from Egypt. 

Josephus adduces several passages from the Egyp- 
tian author Manetho, in which it is stated that after 
the first invasion of Egypt by the Shepherds, in the 
reign of Timaeus, there was a long and bloody war 
between them and the Eg}^ptian kings, till they were 
expelled in the reign of Mithra(Mesra)-Thothmosis ; 
but that they afterwards invaded Egypt again, and 
joined with the slaves employed in the quarries against 
the Egj^ptians. Manetho also relates that they were 
expelled a second time by Sethos and his son Rameses, 
This would agree perfectly well with the monuments ; 
for it is evident, from what we have observed, that 
there was a war carried on from the time of Thoth- 
mes v., or earlier, down to the time of Rameses the 
Great, and not afterwards, and that Sethos takes a 
peculiar title from his victories over the Shepherds. 
But it seems to me quite certain that Manetho refers 
not to the first Sethos, but to another of that name 
wiio stands at the head of the nineteenth dynasty. 
Dr. Prichard supiioses that the account of the second 
invasion and expulsion is merely a confused repetition 
oi the narrative relatm^- to the first : but this is not a 
probable hypothesis ; for these inscriptions show that 
there are traces of this people to be found under the 
kii^ of the dghteenth dynasty, long after the period 
of the first expulsion. 

It may, however, be reasonably supposed that Ma- 
netho has by mistake attributed to the second Sethos 
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or Sethai the exploits of the first ; for, whilst we are 
certain that Menephtha-Sethai and his son Rameses 

were two of the greatest and most warlike of tlie 
Pharaohs, it does not appear that Sethai or Ousirei II. 
was a prince in any way distinguished. Nor was he 
succeeded by his son, but by a king named Ramerri, 
whose name appears on the monuments, though not 
in the lists of Manetho. 

1 have translated the word Penne HeUopohs. 
Hitherto its phonetic value has not |® been accu* 
rately determined. Champollion always writes the 
word Pone. He translates it le monde de conversion, 
and supposes it to mean the tropical region. The 
letters of which the word is formed are simply P. N., 
with the determinative sign, the vowel or vowels being 
always omitted.' But the initial character is a gate 
with a sort of flag-stafi' before it, agreeing with the 
word neNN€, Penne, irvkmv,^ And that the word 
means the city of Heliopolis, I cannot doubt ; for that 
city was considered to be one of the gates of heaven : 
and we find that in the obelisk of Osortasen I., which 
is still standing on the ruins of that city, the in- 
scriptions on each of the four sides speak of Athom, 
lord of Penn^, the local deity, just as upon this Fla- 
minian obelisk, which was brought from the sanie 
place. The local genii are also mentioned on both 
tlicse obelisks exactly in the same way (see North 
Side, £. 26) as the Urds of Pon^ or Pend. What 
these mystical birds are, does not clearly appear. But 
there is another bird found upon these Flannnian 
inscriptions, which opens a subject of considerable 

2 I have since found an example in vvinck the vowels are given. 
^ Tattam, in vac. 
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interest, namely, the bird Benn^ or Benn6, the mys- 
tical bird of Osiris. 

I hope hereafter to prove that this bird is the true 
phcemx of the Egyptians. In the mean lime I will 
only observe that the word Bcnne in Egjqitian is the 
name both of the bird phoenix and of the palm-tree, 
just as ^(Mvi{ is in Greek. In fact, the Greek term 
is nothing more than the Egyptian word with a Greek 
termination, the ^ being softened by the aspirate into 

The same change may be observed in other words 
which have passed from the Egyptian into the Greek 
and lAtin languages : as, for instance, the Latin word 
fervor is nothing more than the Egyptian word hwher^ 
which has nearly the same signification. 

The name of the local dc ity has been written Atmou 
by ChampoUion and Rosellini ; but the form in which 
it occurs in many places in the Hieratic shows that it 
should be Athorn, tiic vowel being placed after the 
last consonant for reasons of cahgraphy. As the name 
Athom occurs as a proper name in the Coptic Lexicon 
of Tattam, it seems strange that the form Atmou 
should have been used, or, at aH events, that it should 
have been persisted in. 

The correction of tliis name suggests an emendation 
of the present corrupt.text of the Greek translation of 
Hermapion. It would appear, from the account of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, that this was the very obelisk 
from which the translation of Hermapion was mad$» 
Whether this be the case or not, it has been inferred, * 
from considerations foreign to our present sulject, 
that the deity ^HpSiv mentioned in that translation is 
identical with the god Atmou or Athom. 

This identity would be complete if, instead of 'Hpwfos 
tw9, we might read *H$&fiC9 tnot. 
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TTiat the Greek text is in a most corrupt state id 
evident. Zoega says, (p. 26J ** Graeca omnia tarn in 
editione Romana qaam in regio exemplari et in CkA* 
bertino deerant, primusque ex codioe HirsfSddenst ea 
edidit Gelenius (in Scriptt. Hist. Rom. Basileae, 1533,) 
quern tamen conjecturae suae ssepius indulsisse non 
dubito." It would, therefore, be of great sendee in 
determining this qnestion if any of the correspondents 
of the Society would examnie the MSS, of Ammianus 
MarceUinus in the Vatican. 

It seems doubtful, however, from the account given 
by Zo^ga, whether any of these MSS. contain this 
part of the inscription. 

Tnde})endent of these considerations, the name of 
Athom also suggests an inquiry of a different kind. 
The name of the second station of the Israelites in 
their Exodus from Egypt is Etham. This is written 
Dri^5 ATUM in the Hebrew, the cliaiaeters being 
exactly those of the hieroglyphics. 

The name also of one of the treasure-cities was 
Fithom, which bears the same analogy to the name 
of Athom that Pi4)e8eth or H-basth does to Basht or 
Bubastis. 

For these reasons 1 am indined to think that 
Fithom was situated on the spot where the great 
sculptured block was found containing the statue ot 

Rameses the Great, sitting between the aods Athom 
and Ra ; namely, in the Wady Tomlat between Suea 
and the eastern branch of the Nile. Whether Pithom 
and Etham were the same place may be very doubtful, 
but what has been said will be sufficient to induce 
further inquiry. 

In the interpretation of the hieroglyphics sculptured 
upon this obelisk, I have followed the system g[ 
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Champollion, atid, with the exception of those pas- 
sages which I have marked with a note of interro- 
gation, the meaning of the rest may be considered as 
well established. 

It would oecupy too much time to ^ve the proofe 
in detail, but they will be found for the most part in 
the Grammar and Dictionary of Champollion, and in 
the letter of Dr. Lepsius to Roselhni. I am also in- 
debted to Jilr« Birchi of the Bhtish Museum> for iiig 
assistance in this interpretation. 



XXIV.— NOTICE ON THE VASE OF MEIDUS IN THE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

BY THE CU£VALI£K GERHARD. 

(Read Jan. 27, 1842.) 

Un vase k trois anses, d^r^ k I'entour de nombreuses 
figures peintes dans le genie des poteries de Nola, est 
depuis long-temps un des principau^r omemens de la 

collection Biitannique. Wiiickelmann * Tavait signal^ 
comme le plus beau vase peint qu'il connaissait; les 
dessins qu'en publia plus tard D'Hancarville ^ jus- 
tifient compl^tement cet ^loge. Ce qui restait k re- 
gret ter, c'est que le sujel d'uii monument de si haute 
valeur etait gen^ralement mai entendu : jugement, que 
j'ose ^noncer avec une assurance parfaite, grlu^ aux 
legendes antiques, que je viens de d^uwur, au-dessus 
des figures representees sur ce vase. 

La decouverte de ces inscriptions, que je dois presqu* 
autant c\ 1' assistance complaisante des conservateurs 
du Mus^ Britannique^ qa'k mes propres soins, me 

* Winckelmann, Geschichte der Kunst, iii. 4, 36, sq. 
2 D'Hancarville, Antiquit^s Etrusques, vol. ii. PI. 127-130. Cf. 
Dabois-Maisonneave, Introd. Fl. III. Millin* GalL Myth. zciv« 385. 
^ Je 881818 cette occasion pour renouveler ma reconnaissance )l 
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paratt r^lamer de bon droit une place, quelle-qu'elle 

soit, dans I'liistoire de rarch^ologie moderne. Aurait- 
on jamais soup^onne qu'un vase qui avail attird 
inattention passionn^ de Winckeliiiann» et qui pos- 
terieurement avait occupy non seulement I'auteur d'an 
grand dessin public en quatre feuilles/ mais aussi plu- 
sieurs archeologues, dont chacun k son tour y avait 
exerod ses forces avec un succ^s plus ou moins 
contests ; ' aurait*on, dis-je, soup9omie jamais qu'un 
tel monument, le plus grand et le plus beau de son 
genre, renfermat en lui-m^me les renseignemens les 
plus authentiques et les plus suffisants de son argu- 
ment ? Pourtant ces renseignemens existent, dans une 
condition appdlie, il est vrai, mais (pii ne m'empdchera 
point d'appeler par leurs anciens noms inscrits presque 
sans exception, toutes les vingt-neuf figures du vase. 
Au' surplus ces renseignemens existent dans une telle 
^tendue, qu'outre les denominations des figures repre- 
sent^s, nous apprenons encore le nom de Tartiste k 
qui nous devons ce chef-d'oeuvre de la poterie Cam- 
panienne. Une inscription tiacee bien clairement sur 
la partie sup^rieure du vase en indique Meidias comme 
auteur.^ 

Les figures et les inscriptions les plus voisines au 
nom de cet artiste appartiennent au sujet principal, 
k celui qui occupe le col et la partie sup^heure de 

MM. Ed. Hawkins et Samuel Birch : c'etaient eux surtout qui ont 
facilite mes recherches durant mon s^jour a Loudres au mois de 
JaiUet, 1839. 

^ D'Hancarville, 1. c. ii. 127-130. 

• Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clem. 1. ii. p. 2. Zoega, Bussiril. ii. p. 90. 
Botti^er, Amalthea, 1. ii. p. 291, sq, Gerhard, Archcmoros u. d. 
Hesperiden (Abh. d. Berlin. Aka i. 183G), S. 47, sq. 

« MEIAIAZ EnOlHZEN^ M^a^s Mqat,. 

VOL. IV. O 
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n'aurait su r^pondre au reste de la composition. C'est 

pourquoi rexplication de Winckelmann fut presque 
generaleinent adoptee,^'^ et certes, sans uii temoignage 
aussi positif que celui que je yiens d'acqu^r, personne 
ne Taurait abandonn^ en faveur de la nouvelle, qui 
d^sormais nous doit ^tre la seule admissible. 

En efi"et, les inscriptions qui jettent une nouvelle 
lumi^re sur ce vase d^ignent ces deux hommes repre- 
sent^ dans la sc^ne principale, ni comme ravisseurs 
des Danalides, ni comme ceux d'H^^ne, mais bien 
claireraent comme les deux fils de Jupiter et L^da. 
A cote des noms de Castor et de Pollux les deux 
femmes enlevees par les h^ros de Sparte sont appel^s 
Erii)li\le" et El^ra." Le dernier nom se Kipjuoche 
trop du nom vulgaire d'une des filles Mess^nicnncs de 
Leucip])us, Hileaera, et Tenl^venieut des Leucippides 
par les Dioscures jouit d'une trop grande celebrite dans 
rancienne mythologie, pour nous laisser le mdndre 
doute, que cet enldrement ne soit represent^ id, 
malgrd la circonstance, que la soeur d'Hileaera, vul- 
gairement connue sous le nom de Phoebe, soit signalee 
sur notre vase par un nom tout-k-fait diffi^rent. Une 
cinquidme inscription nous autorise de donner le nom 
de Chrysippe*^ k recuyer, qui duns I'attente de Castor 
airete le quadrige de sou maitre. On cherche en vain 
quelques autres figures et inscriptions relatives aux 
adversaires des Dioscures, vu que les t^moignages et 
les monuments connus jusqu'^ present, concernant 

Voyez les passages susdits (not. 2, 5) de Alilliu, Duboia- 
Maisonneuve, Bottiger, Gerhard, etc. 
" KAZXmP, Ka'crro^p. 

'2 nOAYAEYKTHZ, noXvdevicr.,.. 

13 EPI<t>YAH, 'Ep.0i;A.j. 14 EAEPA, W/w. 

^ xPYzmnoz, x/n; 
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renlc^vement des fillcs dc Leucippus, attacliaient tous 
la plus haute importance de ce sujet au combat, qui, 
k la suite de ce rapt, cut lieu entre les Tjrndarides et 
les fils d'Aphai^e. Le peintre de notre vase avail 
pr^fi^r^ de repr^nter sans aucune intervention la 
passion des fils de Ldda parfaitement d*accord avec 
leurs amautes, sans faire allusion ^ la lin tiineste de ces 
aventareSy amen^ d'apr^ Pindare par le foudre de 
Zeus. Notre artiste aimait mieux sanctionner la sc^e 
de r enlevement par la presence du Dieu suprenK% ct 
des divinit^s protectrices de i'amour. La figure assise 
tenant un sceptre, et non pas un trident/' est dis- 
tingue par le nom de Zeus ; et la d^esse ^alement 
assise, qu*on voit placee au milieu de la sc^ne sur la 
base d'un autel, est signalee avec la meme Evidence 
par le nom d' Aphrodite. Ce fait une fois constat^, 
on ne s'^tonnera plus que les trois femmes, qui en- 
tourent la d^sse, protectrice des amours, repr^sentent 
les trois Graces , et en effet une femme distingu^e par 
le nom d'une des Graces, savoir par le nom de Peitho,^ 
la Persuasion, pr^c^de les jeunes ^poux dans Tattitude 
d'une danseuse. Les noms de ses deux compagnes 
sont moms connus, mais tout anssi exacts pour carac- 
t^riser les compagnes gracieuses de Venus. L'une de 
ces femmes, qui d^ploye sa robe devant le p^re des 
dieux, porte le nom d'Agau^,^^ la BriUante ; Tautre, 
agcnouill^e devant Venus, et occup^e h. arranger une 
couronne de myrtes, a un nom egalement expressif, 

i« Pindar. Nem. x. 71 (134). 

1^ Erreur de Visconti (Pio-Clem. ii. 2), corrig^e par Meyer 
(Winckelm. iii. p. 453), et Bottiger (Amalthea, ii. p. 292). 

lEYX, z«if. A<l»POAlTH, 'a^t,. 
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celui de Chryseis.^ Aprfes cet ensemble de figures 
parfaitemeut expUquees par leurs legendes aatiques, il 
nous reste une onzi^e, dont nous aimerions surtout 
savoir le nom propre. C'est Fidole de la d^esse, qui 
domine cette sc^ne, et qui d'apr^s ses attributs pourra 
dtre consid^r^e, ou comme Junon, ou comme Diane. 
Toutefoifi cette idole ddpourvue d'une inscription, mais 
relatiye, comme nous Tavons appriB, k la demeare dcB 
filles de Lencippe^ roi de Mess^ne, ne peut gu^re 
se rapporter k tin atitre culte Mess^nien, qu'^ celui 
d'Arteous Laphrienne, mentionne par Pausanias.^ 

La oompoBition de dix-huit figures, qui d^rent la 
partie inf^^rieare du m^me vase, a €t4 divis^ en trois 
tableaux dans le dessin public par D'Hancarville.** 
Cette division est parfaitement juste. Zoega,^ quoiqu'il 
croyait avoir decouvert dans la partie gauche de cette 
longue compositioa une sctoe en rapport avec Fenl^ve- 
ment d'H^^ne, suppose par lui-m^me dans le tableau 
principal, — Zoega, dis-je, qui se flattait d*y reconnaitre 
les Dioscures r^unis avec d'autres guerriers avant la 
guerre qu'ils firent k This^e, ne pr^tendait pas n^- 
moins de raUier it un tel ensemble mythologique les 
deux autres scenes voisines du m^me tableau, dont 
Fune doit ^tre generalement rapport^e k I'arbre des 
Hesp^rides, et Tautre paraissait representer k Zoega 
Gassandre prisonni^re devant Agamemnon. Winckel- 
mann au contraire avait dijk reconnu dans cette der- 
niere scene Jason et M^d6e, et c*etait suivant les traces 
de la m^me explication que je m*^tais cru autoris^ 

» XPYX£IZ> JLfnnnfi^ 

^ Paasan. it. 3I» 6. Des recberches ult^rieures, que je nens de 
fiure Bur I'idole sosdity aeront imprim^ dans lee Mtooiree de 
rAead^ie de Berlin, 1840. 

» D'HaocannUe, ii. 128.130. » Zo«ga, Bassirilievi, ii. p. 90. 
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d'attribuer ks trob tableaux unis de oette compoBition 

h, I'ensemble dc 1' expedition des Argonautes ; expe- 
dition, qui, d'apres le r^t d'Apoiionius de Rhodes,* 
me paraissait offrir un rapport intime avec la &ble des 
Hesp^rides.^ Je dois oependant renonoer le premier, 
k I'espoir qae j'avais eu d'expliquer les trois sohies 
qui nous occupent, par une suite d'^v^nements ap- 
partenant tous k la meme table. Les inschptioiis nous 
autoriaent bien de voir Hercule et les Hesp^rides dans 
la so^ne centrale, et de reoomiattre M^ee dans k 
tableau a droite : raais poui le tableau a gauche elles 
paraissent substituer des individus obscurs aux noms 
illustres de la fable, qu'on y avait soup^onn^. 

Flxons d'abord notre attentioa sur la so^e oentrale, 
et sur les inscriptions qui viennent k notre secours pour 
rexpiiqucr. Dans la convictiou que les trois femmes, 
placees au milieu de ce tableau autour du pommier 
sacF^ et dtt seipent, son gardien, ne pouvaient lepr^- 
senter que les Hesp^rides, ce qui nous frappe le plus ce 
sont les denominations, non moins incommes qu'ex- 
pressiveSy qui designent ces Nymphes. Nous lisons 
au-dessus d'elles ks mots lipaia,^ Chrysothemis,^ 
Asicberthr^,^ — mots qui expriment rabondance, le 
lustre, et la liberalit^,^^ des divines fiUes.d'Atlas. Her- 

^ Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1396, sq. 

^ Crerhard, Arcbemoros a. d. Hesperiden (Abh. d. Bcrba. Akad. 
1836). S. 48, !fq. 

Anrapa. 

* AilXEP0PH, 'A(Tix(pBpT}. M. Dc Wittc croit y avoir reconnu 
le nom AZXTEPOFIH, *Aartp6injt nom ideDtique avec Tepitb^te 

doTC/MMrdf. 

Si le nom *A(rixf pdpr) est juste, il faut le d^rivcr du mot amxtip, 
fl<rixfip, cit6 en deux passages d'H^sychius avec les expbcations 
SoTiKht, do^tX^fff sans 4tre mentioQii^ dans les dicUooaaireB mo- 
.derneB. 
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cule, qui attend les trois pommes de leurs mains, est 
assis k cbi6 droit d'elles ; on ne pouvait se meprendre 
sur sa personne, m^me sans I'inscription du nom, qui 
est cependant bien lisible.^* II est accompagne d'lo- 
laus, dont le nom s'y trouve aussi et un autre com- 
pagnon plac^ au coin oppos^ de la m^me sc^ne, et 
marqud par le nom de Klytios,** nous rappelle le h^ros 
d'CEchalie de ce nom, qui, d'apr^s le Scholiaste de 
Sophocle,^^ fut tue par Hercule, ou bien, d'apr^s une 
autre tradition,^^ par iE^t^s. Faute d'autres details 
pour expliquer la presence de ce guerrier, nous allons 
regarder la femme qui est assise vis-a-vis d'Hercule 
k c6t6 du m^me guerrier. Son air majestueux, la 
stephan^ qui orne sa t^te, et le sceptre qu'elle tient 
h la main, firent supposer a Zoega,^^ qu*elle devait 
repr^senter Alcm^ne. J*avais pourtant propose '® une 
autre opinion, celle d'y voir Junon reconcili^e avec 
Hercule k la fin de ses travaux. L'inscription de cette 
figure, quoique bien lisible, ne decide pas tout d'un 
coup les difficultds de son explication. Nous y lisons 
le nom d'Hygiea.^^ Ce nom nous rappelle, il est vrai, 
la deesse de la sant^, mais ce n^est pas la fiUe d*Es- 
culape qu*on voudra faire intervenir ici. II faudra 
plutot se souvenir du culte de Minerve, qu*on adore 
dans plusieurs localit^s sous cette epith^te,'*® pour 
comprendre que c'est la meme d^sse qui assiste ici, 
sans egide et peut-etre sans armes,** et, comme dans 

^ HPAKAHZ, HpaxX^r. 33 lOAEXlZ, loW. 

^ KAYTIOZ, KAw-toff. «* Schol. Soph. Trachin. 263. 

^ Hygin. Fab. 14, p. 36. Zoega, Bassiril. ii. p. 90. 

^ Archemoros u. d. Hesper. (1. c.) p. 47. 
^ YriEA, 'Yyic'a ou 'Yyitla. ^ Pausan. i. 23, 31, 3. 

Ce qui est une lance dans mon dessin de ce vase, est un sceptre 
tout manifeste, d'apres I'assurance de M. Birch. 
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d'autres peintures/^ dans une attitude toute pacifique, 

aux derniers trophees terrestres de son proteg^. 

Medee, qu'on avait bien reconnue dans la femme 
habiUee en costume Asiatique, qui est la figure prin- 
cipale dans la partie dioite de notre oompositioii, est 
indiquee par ce nom m^me dans rinscription bien 
lisible,*^ que nous y venous de decouvrir. De deux 
fenimes de sa compagnie, I'une qui la suit s'appelle 
Niob^,^ et celle qui la pr^de porte un nom sent* 
blable k celui que notre vase attribue k Taim^ de 
Pollux, Elera.^"^ Un jeune guerrier s'avance devant 
M^^e vers un homme barbu et assis, qui porte le 
sceptre royal. L'inscription de ce dernier est tr^ 
obscure ; mais des caract^res lisibles nous donnent la 
premiere et la derni^re lettre du nom d*^^t^s/^ p^re 
de Mdd^e, et seui persunnage qu'on y peut supposer. 
Quant au jeune guerrier, qui se dirige vers lui et qui 
est saisi par M^d^, on ne peut gu^ douter que ce 
ne soit son amant Jason. L'inscription ne contient 
pas son nom, mais elle en renferme le sens. La figure 
en question est appelee Philoctet^,'*' nom qu'on ne 
voudra appliquer ni au compognon d'Hercule, ni k 
quelque autre h^ros moins connu de ce nom, mais qui 
nous semble designer appellativement le fiance d'une 
riche heriti^re,^- nom tr^s convenable au chef des 
Argonautes en place de son nom vulgaire. Cette 
mani^re de varier le nom propre par un titre expli* 
catif» se rencontre plusieurs fois parmi les inscriptions 

^ Voyez mes Coupes EtruiqaeB dn Mus^ de Berlin^ p. 12. 

MHAEA^ Mi;aea OU Mtj^ia. 
^ NIOnH, Niorrr; puur Nw/Ji?. « EAEPA, 'EXcpa. 

^ A .... X. Aa'jrrjs. 

4" 4>IAOKTHTHX, *tXo.cTvr7j. 

^^koKT^TT|t c. a. d. i 0«X4Mr ra «er«mi. 
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des vases peints. La Mincrve Hygiea, que nous ve- 
nons de citer, nous en a fourni deja un exemple. 

II est evident que les trois sujets, que nous venons 
de consid^rer, aocusent des rapports incontestables 
avec les id^s d'amour et de mariage. L' enlevement 
des LcLicippidcs, ct la demandc dc Jason par Medee 
nous iiianifestent ce rapport au premier coup-d'oeil, et 
quant k I'arbre des Hesp^rides nous n'ignorons pas 
non plus, que c' ^tait un des sujets les plus expressifs, 
et les plus vulgaires, pour faire allusion aux b^n^fices 
des noces.*^ Ces allusions se troiivent pareillement 
continuees dans le quatrieme tableau de notre vase, 
celui qui se trouve h c6t4 gauche de la sc^ne centrale 
du rang inf(^rieur. Nous ne devons pas Itre surpris de 
ce que ces allusions ne soient pas rendues par un sujet 
de la iable, mais k Taide d'individus moins illustres, 
qui peut-dtre se pr^taient plus facilement au but 
^ventuel de notre vase. La jeune femme, que nous y 
voyons placer sur un siege eleve, est appelee Chrysis,^" 
nom qui iudique sa richesse, et une raison de plus 
pour lui otfrir des hommages. Deux jeunes guerriers 
s'approchent d*elle causant entre eux ; peut-^tre c'est 
le fiance de la jeune femme introduit chez elle par un 
paranymphe. lis portent les nonis d'CEneus ' et de 
Demophon.^^ Un autre groupe de trois jeunes gens 
occupe la partie gauche du m^me tableau: ce sont 
deux jeunes guerriers dans une conversation assez 
vive avec un troisi^me ephebe, qu'on peut considerer 
commc le rival de Demophon. Les nouis de ces trois 

Voyez mon Memoire susdit (not. 5) : ' Archemoros and die 

Hepperklcn,' p. 67, .'^g. 

XPYSIZ, x,,trTtV. " OINEYZ, Oii^wr. 
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personnages, savoir Hippdkoon,^ Antiocfaos,^ Kly- 
menos,^ sont pour ainsi dire Strangers h la fable 

roique; et I'expression du tableau entier, d^pourvu de 
toute sorte d'atUibuts, doime lieu k croire, qu*il n'est 
ici question que d'une reunion de jeunes Grecs con- 
temporains h Tex^cution du monument qui les leprd- 
sente. Apr^ trois tableaux bien expressifs de rapport 
mythologique, le sujet moms iiiustre du quatri^me se 
rendait peut-^tre plus applicable aux circonstances par- 
ticuli^res auxqueUes Meidias avait d^€ son ouTiage, 
dans la quality d'un magnifique cadeau de manage. 

*^ in no . . SIN C. a. d. Ijnrojctkay. 

AN . . . X . Woj^o*. » KAYMENOZ, Kkitavos, 

E. Gmbard. 

Berlin. 



XXV.— OBSERVATIONS UPON THE HIERATIC AL 
CANON OF EGYPTIAN KINGS AT TURIN. 

BT t. BIECH, B«Q. 

(Read Nov. 25, 1841.) 

In la3ring before the Society my copy and analysis of 
tbe Hieratical Canon of Tarin, I am well aware both 

of the defects of the document in its present state 
and the feeble light which I am enabled to throw upon 
it. At the same time, the cherished hope that the 
keepers of the Eg} ptian collection of that city wonld 
have published it in a correcter form lias not been 
realized, and I therefore hasten to give a copy of 
this celebrated document, frequently alluded to, but, 
I may add, seldom seen by the investigators of ar- 
chseology. 

The copy from which mine is facsimiled was one 
made by M. Edouard Duiauner Irom another of M. 
Seyffiurth, who was encharged with the restoration of 
this mutilated document; and the former gentleman 
with great liberality allowed me to make any use of it 
I thought fit, and on the occasion of his second visit 
to England communicated to me the variations col- 
lated by him in another copy among the papers of 
M. Champollion Ic jeune, now in the Bibliotheque du 
Roi. These are indicated upon my tracings in pencil. 
During the visit of Dr. Lepsius in the year 1839, I 
communicated the copy before the Society to him, and 
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while it agreed in many respects with his, the first 

page did not cxi>l in tlie Tujui Aluseuia at the tmie 
his iacsimile was made. M. Roselliiii, with a diffi- 
dence very natural on an inspection of this pap3rrus9 
has not made use of it in his Monumenti Storici ; but, 
althoui^h there is not only evidence that the resto- 
ration may be, but actually is, erroneous in many 
places, yet as several royal names are found in it which 
are wanting elsewhere, and since enough remains to 
show its general purport and arrangement, the pub- 
lication of this paj)\ 1 us would perhaps allow at a 
future period of a restoration of it, more happy in 
many respects than that of M. Seyffarth. It was found, 
broken into very small pieces, among a box of the 
papyri of the Drovetli collection, and the extreme 
smallnc-^ of the fragments renders the mere me- 
chanical adaptation of the pieces very problematical.^ 
The copy contains 329 lines, subtracting from which 
the 13 leading introductory lines and the summations, 
lines 20, 21, 76, 91, 92, 94, 112, 120, 131, 228, 232, 
2G0, 268, 279, 289, 296, there remain places for 300 
kings, the majority of whose names are unfortunately 
wanting. This very nearly coincides with the 330 
kings mentioned by Herodotus ' as existing between 
Mcncs and Sesostris, or still nearer to the 314 kings 
of Manetho, excepting the dynasty of Xois. But 
from the 300 kings of the Canon at Turin are to 
be subtracted several names of 2:ods and demigods 
which aj)pear, as well as others w^iich do not, so that 
its identity in point of number with the earlier lists 

^ Ro^cllinl, Hippol. Mon. Stor. Part I. torn. i. I have since been 
informed Dr. Lopaius is on tlic cvc of publishing one. 

2 Euterpe, s. 100, Cf. Origny, Chron. des Rois des Egyptiens, 
vul. ii. p. 42, Eratosthenes, and Africanus. 
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is not correct as it at present exists. The general 
manner in which the papyrus was arranged appears 
to be as follows : there was an introduction, containing 
a general chronological summary, calculated by years 
and generations, then the list of the mythic reign of 
the gods and demigods, followed by the different dy- 
nasties> each dynasty being closed by a summation of 
the number of kings of the line and the years they 
reigned. The earliest name found in the list is that 
of the deity Seb ; the latest ' appears to be that of a 
monarch of the eighteenth line, apparently Rameses 
the Great. It appears from the list of Manetho in 
the old Chronicle, that the reigns of mortals were 
supposed to be preceded by the mythic ones of certain 
deities, seventeen in number, viz. : 1, liephaistos 
(Phtah) ; 2, the Sun (Phre or Ra) ; 3, the Agatho- 
daemon (Har-Hat) ; 4, Saturn or Chronos (Seb) ; 5, 6, 
Osiris and Isis ; 7, a blank ; 8, Typhon. Of these 
are found lu the list, Seb, line 13; Osiris or Isis, 
line 14 ; Horus, perhaps the Har of Hat, line 16 ; and 
Seth or Typhon, line 15. The eight gods were fol- 
lowed by nine demigods :^ 1 , Horus ; 2, Mars (Onouris, 
or another form of Horus) ; 3, Anubis ; 4, Hercules 
(Choiis or Horus); 5, Apollo (Horns); 6, Amnion; 
7, Tithoesj 8, Horus; 9, Jupiter (Noum). Of this 
rank are found in the Canon, two Horns', lines 19-22 ; 
Thoth, line 17; Thmei, or the two Truths, lines 18, 
36, 37 ; the Totonen gods, line 43 ; and the deity 
Tot or Tattou (?), line 74. This compietes tlie list of 
that part of the Canon relative to the names of deities, 
attached to whom is the duration of their reign, but 

' Lines 304-308. 

^ Cf. ChampoUion, Gram. Egyp. p. 141, who has given some of 
these names. 
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few or none have the ciphei-s perfect ; the only one 
given as complete being the god Thoth, and the du* 
ration of his reign, placed at line 3, 126 years. Since 
the deities ought in some order to have followed im- 
mediately alter the introduction, it will be seen from 
this portion alone that the restoration which has 
placed them after Menes must necessarily be wrong. 

In the 10th and 11th lines ^ of the introduction 
occurs the name of the founder of the Egyptian 
monarchy, Menes, written in the same manner as at 
the Ramesseium^ and from the repetition of this name 
there is every reason to suppose that the introduction 
contained a summary of the chronology from Menes 
to the epoch at which the list ended. This name is 
followed, line 13, by that of the King Athoth,^ a re- 
storation very problematical ; and to pass from these 
two names to those already known, in line 118 occurs 
the pnenomen of Amenophis 111., or Memnonf?), of 
the eighteenth dynasty ; in line 140, the praenomen of 
Amenemhe I. ; line 200, that of the unplaced king, 
Re-stor-en or Storenre, represented on a pylone at 
Mount Birkel ; line 133, that of a monarch new to 
the clironoloi^ical series, but since found on a scara- 
baeus from the Anastasi collection, B. M. ; in line 75, 
a variation of the unplaced monarch Ouonas (RoseUini, 
Mon. Stor., tom. ii. tav. xv. App. No. 12), but com- 
municated to me in the very form it occurs in the 
papyrus, from a vase in the possession of Dr. Abbot 
at Cairo, by Mr. G. R. Gliddon ; in line 129, the pre- 
nomen of the King Amenemhe III., last monarch but 
one of the seventeen lli dynasty ; tiie iimgs lie mere ka 

^ Cf. also line 93. 

' This name had 'Athoth' written against it in pencil in M> 
Dulaarier^s copy firom M. ChampoUion. 
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(Mercheres), line 174; Re mere Nofre, line 158; Be 
men tor, line 173 ; Re sonkh hetb, line 138 ; Re samen 

ka, line 139 ; Har men ka, line 73 ; Re shaa ophth, 
line 154 ; Re shaa taou, line 186 ; a cartouch contain- 
ing the pnenomen of a second Re shaa taono or Shaa 
taou-re» with his name Thothophth (?), line 153; the 
prsenomen, Men kii rc Alcuchcrcs, with the name Tho- 
thophth (?), line 152 ; Re shaa Nofre or Shaa-nolre re, 
with the name Thothophth (?), line 155 ; and another 
monarchy Re-shaa - - - , with the name Nofireothph 
or Nepherophes, line 153 ; and, in line 86, is the name 
of the queen Neith-akhor (?) or Nitocris (?) ; and a 
dynasty entirely new to hieroglyphieal hterature, 
bearing, as a prominent portion of their names, the 
word , or Kufi. Of these are the kings 

1. Re skuf, line 146. 3. Re mere kufi, hue 189. 

2. Re neb kufi, line 191. 4. Shle kufi, line 33. 
The last of these names is apparently erroneously re- 
stored, because it is probable that the expression * Shie- 
ultar,' wlncli precedes, has formed the objective case 
of some function of the Sou. Thus we find on Stele 
Anastasi, no CXY4I UJIH CN * thurify their altars,* 
from which the miH of line 33 may have formed the 
complement of the mutilated name, line 146. Among 
the other names of this hst which present an apparent 
degree of truth are the monarchs 

Re nahsi, line 185. Re mam ka, line 142. 

Re s'hbai, line 188. Re men siou, line 220. 

Re . * • oubn, line 180. Re - - n, line 192. 

sotep en re, lines 304-308. 

Of these names, whicdi complete the list of those the 
least mutilated, and wearing a certain air of proba- 
bihtv, the most remarkable are the first two : the term 
NaXiCl meaning, in Coptic, ' insurgent or revolter,* 
is applied in the hieroglyphics more especially to the 
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black or negro races, and the bird with which it com- 
mences is often depicted black ;^ the word N J^c^Cl has 
been consequently conjectured to mean, in the more 
ancient language, negro; and the name, line 185, 
consequently impUes the Ethiopian^ or Negro 8un; 
the following name, line 188, Re s'hbai, means the 
Sun making panefjyrieSy and is, lik'c the former, ap- 
parently an integral name : the succeeding name, linje 
180, implies the Sun <- - - light ; that of line 220, Re 
men sou, the 8un establishing the stars; the name, 

hue 192, Pe-ten, or ton (TX), the Sun Re m - - 

ka ; line 142, and lines 304-308 contain the end of a 
cartouch apparently similar to the termination of the 
name of the king Rameses III., or some monarch of 
tliat line. I had appended to the present Paper a Hst 
of the perfect kings, and the transcription of their 
hieratic names into hieroglyphic, and a translation, as 
far as practicable, of the whole document; but the 
indifference of the copy as to style, the mutilated state 
of it, and the faulty condition of the restoration, pro- 
hibit more than a bare description of the reading of 
the cartouches. I have also been unable to give the 
exact places where the minute fragments have been 
recomposed. However, while all these circumstances 
combine to render defective this papyrus an historical 
evidence per se, it is possible that it may be one of 
the books out of which the priests read their succes- 
sion to Herodotus, and a list exactly similar in general 
purport to that of Manetho, viz., the succession, with 
the years, days, months of the individual reign, and of 
the whole dynasty. like the tablet of Abydos, it 
seems to have been chiefly composed of preenomens. 

^ His name Nahsi is, I suspect, to be fuund in the Nag^vmimti 
of Herodotus. Cf. also Lenormaut Ch. Coure d'Utstoire ancienne. 
Svo. p. 325. Par. 1838. 
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XXVI.— REPORT TO THE CHANCELLOR AND COUNCIL 
OF THE DUCHY OF LANCASTER ON THE SUBJECT 
OF TU£ TREASURE RECENTLY FOUND AT CUERDAI^. 

(Read Feb. 34, 1842.) 

On the 15th day of May, 1840, this treasure was 
discovered by one of several labourers who were 
engaged in repairing the south bank of the river 

Ribble, on the estate of William Asshcton, Esq,, of 
Downham Hall, called Cuerdale, near Preston in Lan- 
cashire. The action of the tide having partially under- 
mined that bank, a wall had been built to protect it 
from the farther incursions of the water ; and in order 
to make good the ground behind this wall, a quantity 
of earth was brought from a ridge about forty yards 
inland, from which the ground had in the course of 
years been from time to time gradually sloped down 
to the river. In procuring the earth, the labourer 
referred to was first surprised by finding some i)ieces 
of corroded metal : he had been cutting with his spade 
horizontally under the brow of the ridge at the spot 
described, and on letting down the upper part, and 
throwing it into a wheelbarrow, these pieces of metal 
were observed by him ; and his. spade afterwards struck 
a quantity of loose silver coins, some of which he 

VOL. IV. p 
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then found had heen already thrown by him into the 
wheelbarrow with the soil. 

The man immediately proclaimed the discovery to 
his companions, who were at a short distance, and 
upon examination there were found a great quantity 
of coins, numerous bars or ingots of silver of various 
sizes, several silver ornaments having the appearance 
of armlets and rings, some broken articles of silver, 
and II 10 1 c of the same sort of corroded metal, as before 
mentioned, and which may be supposed to have been 
part of a box or the lining of a box that had contained 
the treasure. The men proceeded to M their pockets 
with the coins, but on the arrival of Jonathan Richard- 
son (Mr. Assheton's hind), he made them give up all 
they had taken, except one piece each, which he 
allowed them to retain; and the whole of the re* 
mainder of the treasure having been brought together, 
was carried to the house upon the estate, named 
Cuerdale Hall, from whence it was on the next dav 
conveyed and deposited with the bankers of Mr. 
Assheton in Preston, to await his instructions, he 
then being at Florence. 

In endeavouring to form some conjecture as to the 
period when this treasure was probably concealed, and 
the circumstances under which it was deposited, we 
must mainly depend upon the aid afforded us by the 
valuable collection of coins which form so considerable 
a portion of the hoard. These consist of three distinct 
characters or classes, viz.. Oriental, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Continental. 

Of the Oriental, which are assumed to be of the 

denomination of Cufic or Arabic coins, it may suffice 
to observe ^wiliioat the knowledge and experience 
requisite to render any more detailed remarks upon 

N 
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them either useful or interestine:) , that they appear to 
resemble many of those published by Adler m his 

Collectio nova nummorom Cuficoram seu Arabi- 
oorum yeterum/' and seem not to be of a later date 
than the couis of the twu other classes. 

The Anglo-Saxon coins present only one specimen 
(and that in two pieces) of any sole monarch anterior 
to the accession of Alfred the Great, being apparently 
a penny of that monardi*s elder brother, Athebred I., 
who reisn^ed from a. d. 866 to 871. 

Of tiie corns of Alfred, who ascended the throne in 
S71 and died in 901, there are many fine specimens 
of types, of which probably there exist no other in- 
stances in any collection. His style on the obverse is 
either simply ' Alfred Rex ' or * Alfred Rex Saxonum,' 
with a portrait of the monarch in the centre ; the reverse 
has generally the moneyer's name, and sometimes a 
monogram of the city, or the name of the place where 
the money was struck : of tliis character are those 
coined at London, Canterbury, and Oxford. One of 
Alfred's pennies, coined at Oxford, is preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, and has been hitherto esteemed for 
its rarity.— There arc also twelve silver half-pennies of 
Alfred, which exliibit various types : no specimens of 
his coins of this value, though such were strongly and 
with great reason believed to exist, had heretofore 
been discovered. 

Of the coins of Athelstan the Dane, who w^as raised 
to the throne of East Anglia in a. d. 878, there are 
twenty-two of various types ; they bear on the obverse 
the legend E.D.ELTAN REX, and the moneyer's name 
on the reverse, and are very different from the coins 
usually attributed to Athelstan, the son of Edward 
the Elder. 
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The coins of Edward the Elder are not numerous, 
but they are generally in good preservation ; some of 
them bear the portrait, others simply the king's style 
and title on the obverse, and the moneyer's name on 

the reverse ; and there is oue half-penny, wlucii coin 
is very rare. 

There is one specimen only of the coin of Ceolnoth, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who presided over that 

see from 832 until 871 or 872, aud it bears on the 
obverse the Archbishop's portrait. Specimens of this 
prelate's coins are more common in other collections 
than are the coins of Archbishop Plegmund, which, in 
this collection, are numerous, and furnish some types 
rarely, if ever, met with elsewhere. There are two 
coins which bear on the obverse the legend ' Sitric 
Ck>mes/ and on the reverse *Gundi (Sceldfor) Ber- 
tus:' this may probably be Sitrig or Sihtric, King of 
Northumbria, who married a daughter of Edward the 
Elder, and died in the year 920, though the inferior 
title of earl would, perhaps, seem to oppose such a 
supposition. 

The most numerous, however, of the Anglo-Saxon 

coiiis, and perhaps in some respects (particularly as 
bearing upon the question of the time when this 
treasure was concealed) the most interesting, are those 
apparently produced from the mint of the Abbot of 
Bury St. Edmund's, which bear on the obverse the 
legend * See Eadmund Rex,' varied in almost eveiy 
possible mode by insertion, omission, and trans- 
position of letters, and on the reverse the moneyer's 
nam6. That these coins were struck at the Abbatial 
rather than at the Royal Mint, although they do not 
bear the abbot's name or any distinguishing mark 
(unless the A in the centre on the obverse may be 
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presumed to be such), seems to admit of little doubt. 
Ruding conjectures that they should be referred to 
some period subsequent to the grant, from Edward 

the Confessor, of a mint to the abbey, though pro- 
bably at no great distance. If this conjecture hold, 
the theory that the treasure is not of less antiquity 
than the early part of the tenth century would be 
materially shaken ; but if, on the other hand, the 
iuicrence drawn from the character of the coins in 
each distinct class, pointing particularly to some period 
not very remote from the death of Edward the Elder, 
can be sustained, that theory will remain unaffected, 
and a much earlier date, though still manifestly (from 
the type of St. Edmund which appears on the ob- 
verse of this money) subsequent to the martyrdom of 
Edmund, ought to be assigned to the coinage. It 
may be objected, thut there is no evidence that the 
abbot enjoyed the privilege of coining money pre- 
viously to the grant from Edward the Confessor ; but 
it does not necessarily follow that some early grant 
may not have been made, though not referred to in 
the Confessor's chailer. The monastery, originally 
called Beadariches worth, was founded by Sigiberht, 
King of East Anglia, who abdicated his throne, and 
became a monk there, a. d. 634 ; and on its being 
made the depository of the remains of King Edmund, 
who reigned over the kingdom of East Anglia from 
854 until his death in 870, the name of the place 
was changed to Eadmunsburh. 

If the probability be conceded of the abbot having 
enjoyed the privilege previously, and that tlie grant of 
the Confessor was only a confirmation of a pre-existing 
right, and further, if the interpretation given by Sel- 
den in his notes upon the historian Eadmer (p. 217), 
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that the law of Athelstan forbade coining of any money 

which did not bear the name or effigies of the king, be 
admitted, the antiquity of the money beating the title 
of St Edmund will be increased by more than a cen- 
tury above that usually assigned to it.^ 

It may, indeed, almost with confidence be inferred, 
that coins of Edmund the Martyr were struck prior 
to the year 928 ; and the fact cannot therefore, as Dr. 
P^ge conceived, be considered any exception to the 
law of Athelstan passed in that year. 

The circumstance of no money of any sovereign 
subsequent to the time of Edward the Elder being 
found among the coins, certainly affords a strong pre- 
sumption that the concealment of the whole treasure 
must have been early in the reign of his son and suc- 
cessor Athelstan. 

The contmental coins present specmiens of the 
coinage of the emperors Charlemagne, Louis le 
bonnaire, and Louis the son of Lothaire. Upon the 
authority of Le Blanc, who has engraved some silver 
pennies of Charlemagne much resembling those in 
this collection, the coins bearing ' Carlus. Imp. Aug.' 
on the obverse, and the names of the cities where they 
were struck, viz., Toulouse, Bourges, and Nevers, on 
the reverse, are assigned to that emperor. 

It must, however, be remarked, that as Charles le 

' In the account of Coins and Treasure found in Cuerdale, by 
Edward Hawkins, Esq., F. R. S., read before the Numismatic So- 
ciety, Nov, 25 and Dec. 23, 1841, the question of the date of these 
coins is set at rest. Mr. Hawkins remarks at y^nj^c 37, '* The dis- 
covery of about 1800 coins, mixed with a laru;e number of those of 
Alfred, would be strong presumptive evidence that they were con- 
temporarv, but the fact is proved by four coins which are found in 
this hoard, bearing on one side the nauie of Alfred, and on the Other 
that of Eadmund, with his saintly title." 
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Chauve, who succeeded hig nephew Louis II. in the 

empire a. d. 875, and Charles le Gros, who obtained 
the imperial crown upon tlie deatli of Louis le Begue 
A. o. 879, both used the title of Emperor on their 
coins, it is extremely difficult to distinguish the money 
of those princes, and that possibly better reasons may be 
assigned by an experienced numismatist for attributing 
the specimens selected to either of the two latter em- 
perors, than to the restorer of the Western Empire. 

Le Blanc states that the silver penny of Charlemagne 
weighed 28 grains, and the same coin of Charles le 
Chauve nearly 32 grains : a similar difference is also 
observed in this collection between the coins of these 
two sovereigns. The title of * Pius/ which appears 
on the coins of the Emperor Louis I., and the ancient 
luiniL' of the city of Strasbourg (Ari^entina Civitas) 
being retained, seems to warrant the preierence given 
to Louis I. in assigning the coins so distinguished; 
although, with regard to some of the coins, whether 
they be of Louis I., or of his grandson the Emperor 
Louis II., cannot easily be deteiuiined: the legend 
* Christiaaa Keligio,' round the church or temple on 
the reverse of this money, has been thought to show 
the zeal of these princes for religion. The fragments 
of the coin which appears to read Ludovicus Imp. 
with the first two letters of Roma on either side a 
hand, on the obverse, and Benedictus, with the head 
between the letters S. P., for Sanctus Petrus, on the 
reverse, cannot be mistaken for any other money than 
that of Louis II., with vvliom Pope Benedict III. was 
contemporary. With respect to the pennies ascribed 
to Charles le Chauve, some of them may possibly have 
been hastily assigned to that sovereign in preference 
to Charles le Gros and Charles le Siuipic, who were 
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both also kings of France y bnt the Feasons seemed 

to prevail in favour of Charles le Chauve. The 
question whether any money was coined by Charles 
le Chauve conformably to the edict of Pistes (Kal. 
Jul. 864), or whether some error does not exist in 
the transcripts of that part of the ordinance which 
regulates that the pennies should be marked with 
the legend of the king's name at length around and 
on the same side with the monogram, and the name 
of the place where the money was struck oa the side 
of the cross, is not determined. Le Blanc had only 
seen three coins which answered to the direc-tion in 
the ordinance, none of which, however, were struck 
at any of the places to which the coining of money 
was limited by the same edict. 

In this collection are three specimens of a penny 
struck at Limoges, which correspond with the ordi- 
nance as regards the relative positions of the cross and 
monogram, with the king's name and the name of 
the city; but Limoges is not named in the edicts 
and the title 'Carlus Rex (R)', probably for FR., 
presents a dithculty. Those struck at Beauvais, Ciare- 
mont, and Mesle, with the titles * Carlus Rex,' * Rex 
fr./ and ' Rex fran.,' are similar to those described by 
Le Blanc, but which M. Petau thinks belong rather to 
Charles the Sunple. They may, however, have been 
struck during the fourteen years that Charles le 
Chauve reigned as King of France before the edict 
of Pistes. Those pennies with the legend ^ Gratia Dei 
Rex* round the monogram on the obverse, and the 
name of the city where they were struck on the 
reverse, are common. There are some towns, how** 
ever, which occur on the coins in this collection, the 
names of which are not noticed by Le Blanc. Whether 
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any of the money of this character ought to be given, 
in preference, to Charles le Gros, or even to Charles 
le Simple, may better be determined by a skilful 
numismatist. The pennies which are here attributed 
to Louis le B^gue, and have the legend 'Christiana 
, Religio' round the temple, are assiG^ned to him, be- 
cause it is well known that, although he was Emperor 
as well as King of France, he used the title of King 
only. Those with the legend * Misericordia Dei Rex ' 
round the monogram oi Ludovicus, struck at the city 
of Tours, appear likewise to belong to Louis le B^gue 
rather than to his son Louis IIL The monogram on 
the coins in this collection, of Carloman, brother of 
Louis in., struck at limoges, seems to dilflfer from 
that figured in the work of Le Blanc, as luund on the 
money of this reigu coined at St. Medard. On the 
death of Carloman in 884, the Emperor Charles le 
Gros obtained possession of the crown of France, to 
the prejudice of Charles le Simple, posthumous son 
of Louis le B^G:ue. Upon the demise of Charles le 
Gros, in 888, Odo, or Eudes, son of Robert le Fort, 
was chosen King of France : he died 898. Le Blanc 
remarks that only three pennies of this prince remain ; 
two coined at Angers, and one at Blois. In this col- 
lection appear other varieties, and among them three 
pennies struck at Toulouse, with the monogram of 
Odo in the centre, and the title 'Oddo Rex fr.' on 
the obverse ; also seven half-pennies struck at Limoges ; 
two pennies, with the legend * Misericordia Dei,' and 
the monogram of Oddo Hex in the centre, struck at 
Blois : there are others coined at Tours, Angers, Li- 
moges, the palace of Compi^gne, and the city of L3rons. 
The disputes, and partition of the States, on the death 
of Charles le Gros, extended also to the empire of 
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the west and the kingdom of Italy. Guy, or Guido, 
800 of Guido, Duke of £spolette» with whom Berenger, 
King of Italy, disputed the suooession, styled himself 

Emperor. There is a single coin which appears to 
belong to the former, with the legend ' Widettus Imp/ 
on the obverse^^ * Christiana Religto ' on the reverse. 
Berenger, King of Italy, died 924 : of this prince there 
are thirteen coins, all with the legend * Berengarius 
Rex * on the obverse, and * Christiana Religio * on the 
reverse. The Emperor Lambert, son of Guido, was 
recognised emperor by Pope John IX. a. d. 902, and 
died 910. There are nine of his coins with the legend 
* Laiubertus Imperator' on the obverse, and ' Cliris- 
tiaoa Rehgio ' on the reverse. Charles le Simple was 
crowned King of France on the 27th January, 893, 
but was not universally recognised until the death of 
Eudes in 898. The coins of the reign of this monarch, 
if the ascriptiuii be not a mistaken one, are ver\' nu- 
merous in this collection. The legends round many 
of them are not clearly intelligible, and present very 
great varieties: on some may be distinguished the 
monogiaiii of Cliarics, w hich has kd to tlie supposi- 
tion that the others which bear a great resemblance 
in the appearance and style of the coin, though with- 
out any mark or distinction to decide that they belong 
to this reign, ought to be referred to the same class. 
These coins, which, for the purpose of the arrangement 
now made of them (Nos. 246 to 311 in the list, and 
Nos. 1 to 66 in the tray), are consequently attributed to 
some period in, oi just previous to, the reign of Charles 
le Simple, require some comment ; they cerluinly ap- 

' It has been suggested that the letteie on the obveree of thie 
coiii ahoald be read ' Lambertue.' 
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pear to be at least of French origin, but if upon ex- 
amination the experienced numismatist should see 
reason to ascribe them to some other period of time, 
as well as to some other country than those here named, 
the interest attached to them will not be diminished. 

The first coin in the list, with the legend * Gratia 
Dei Rex,' and the monogram of Carlus on the obverse, 
and the name of the place where the penny was struck, 
' Quento Vici' (Quentovic), on the reverse, can scarcely 
be supposed of any other country than France; but 
whether it be a penny of Charles le Simple or Charles 
le Gios is not so mauilest. The import o\ tlie letters 
on the reverse of the second coin is very obscure. One 
of Alfred's coins. No. 7, bears a similar inscription on 
the reverse, but whether imitated from the French coin, 
or how otherwise to account for the similarity, remains 
to be determined. Many of those corns which read 
' £braice Civitas ' on the obverse, exhibit on their re- 
verse the same letters, namely, VCRTEN ; No. 282 reads 
'Ebroicas Civitas' on the reverse, and 'Gratia Dei 
Rex/ with the monogram of Charles, on the obverse. 
If any of these coins should turn out to be in fact 
archiepiscopal coins of York, and merely imitations 
of the French coins, it is difficult to conceive what 
could be the object in adopting the monogram of 
a French monarch, unless we suppose tlmt the de- 
vice was copied by the person who fabricated the 
coins, without knowing its meaning. Some of the 
pennies known as St. Peter's pennies certainly present 
a similar monogram, and that figured in the last edi- 
tion of Ruding, Plate XXX., No. 3, bearing, obverse, 

R 

8CI£TRN» reverse, EBRAICIT, and monogram ^OS 

L 

approximates very nearly to some of the coins in this 
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collection. No. 46 reads, obverse, £BBAIC£ civi, 
reverse CSIEFR EHIISB. These inscriptions appear in 
various other forms, and some of the pennies present 

the legend SIE : FRE : DVS REX. 

Nos. 59 and 60 read, obverse, S1£C£RT REX, 

reverse, D-NS DSOREX. 

No. 61 reads, obverse, sieceut REX, 

reverse, MIRABILIA FECIT. 

The legends afford a strong presumption that some 
of the coins must have issued from an ecclesiastical 

mint. Many attempts have been made, but without 
success, to discover the meaning of the inscriptioii 
SIEFREDVS REX: it is very difficult to say whether 
this be the name of any king or not. 

Under the year 881, the French chronicles record 
the ravages committed by the Northmen in and near 
the city of Tongres, and other neighbouring places, by 
Godfroi and Sigfroi, two kings of the Northmen 
(Annal. Mettens., and Chron. Sigeberti Gemblac.). In 
882, the Emperor Charles le Gros marclied against 
the Northmen with a powerful army. To Godlroi, 
who received baptism, he accorded Fresia and the 
other dignities which Rohc had held. He also gave 
to Sigfroi and to Vurmon several thousand pounds of 
gold and silver (ex Annal. Bertiniani). Durinir twelve 
days in the year 882 the fortress of Aslocha was 
besieged, but the Emperor finding the difficulty of 
carrying the siege, had an interview with Sigfroi, king 
of the Northmen, and stood sponsor for him at 
baptism, he having embraced the profession of Chris- 
tianity (Annal. Fuldens. et Chron. Hermanni contracti 
Monachi Augiens.). In the year 884, Sigfroi, who is 
described by the chronicler as "Sigiiridus Danus 
Christianub Regique FideUs qui nep'^* %erat Hpo"^*^ 
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Dani," was sent by Carloman, King of France, and the 
princes assembled in council at Compiegiie, to make 
terms with his countrymen, which he at length 
effected (ex Annal. Vedastini). The same person, 
described as Sigilndus Rex Danoiuui, distinguished 
liiiiiselt at the famous siege of Paris in February, 886, 
which city was then so ably defended against 40,000 
Northmen hy Goscelin, the bishop, and Count £udes, 
afterwards King of FVance (Annal. Vedastini^ and Chron. 
de Gest. Norm.). 

The famous church of St. Medard was destroyed 
about this time by Sigifred, King of the Danes (Chron. 
de Gest. Norm.). 

Towards the spring in the year 887, Sigifred, King 
of the Northmen, came again to Paris by the Seine, but 
returned to Fresia about autumn in the same year, 
and was there slain (Annal. Vedastini). Some chro- 
nicles mention the death of Sigifroid and Grodiiroid, 
two kings of tlie Danes, in a battle against the Em- 
peror Arnoul, a.d. 891. (Chron. Hermanni contracti, 
— Annal. Fuldens. continuat. — Hist. Franc, abbrev. 
auctore Petro Bibliothec.) The period in which this 
chieftain Moun.shrd, a.u. 881-887, would accord very 
well with the time at which these coins may possibly 
have been struck, namely, about the close of the reign 
of Charles le Gros. 

The pennies which bear the legend QVENTOVICI 
are deserving of notice : the skill of the geographer has 
been exercised in discovering the true situation of this 
place. It seems now to be agreed that it was some 
considerable sea-port not at present in existence, and 
that tiic various forms in which the word is found 
simply signify * Quantise vicus its locality is therefore 
fixed near Quanche or Canche, opposite to Estaples, 
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where the monastery of St. Josse now stands. Its 

importance as a mint, in the time of the rnoaarchs of 
France of the second race, is apparent from the words 
of the ordinance restricting the places of the coinage 
of money : Ut in nullo alio loco moneta fiat nisi in 
palatio nostro et in Quentovico, quae moneta ad Quen- 
. tovicum ex anticjua consuetudine pertinet.'* 

The freshness and perfect preservation, which nearly 
all the coins of this hoaid present, lead almost in- 
evitably to the conclusion, that they had not heen 
much in circulation at the time that the treasure 
was concealed. There seems some reason to believe 
that amidst the troubles in which Charles was in- 
volved during the latter years of his reign, there was 
frequent intercourse between the two countries of 
France and England. Charles had, no doubt, secured 
the interest of the Anglo-Saxon monarcli by the al- 
liance which he had formed, a.d. 919, with Edgyfii, 
the daughter of Edward the Elder ; and when, after 
various fortunes, the French king was at length cap- 
tured by Herbert, Count de Champagne and Ver- 
mandois, in the month of June, 923, and imprisoned 
at P^ronne, his wife, £dgy^, fled from France with 
her infant son Louis, and was received back at her 
faliier's court. It is but reasonable to suppose that 
the French queen, and they who accompanied her, 
brought with them some stock of mcmey, and Buch 
arficles of value as they were able to collect in the 
emergency of flight ; and it is even possible to conceive, 
that as the coin of a foreign prince would not be so 
readily available as the current coin of the kingdom, 
some one connected with her suite may have con- 
cealed this treasure, intending on some future occasion 
again to possess himself of it, and return with it to 
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his own country. The appearance of so large a pro- 
portion of Anglo-Saxon among the foreign coins would 
not, however, seem greatly to favour this conclusion, 

hut may, nevertheless, be accounted for on the sup- 
position that the treasure was not hidden until after 
a residence of a few years in the country had enabled 
the owner to acquire some wealth in money of the 
national currency. The death of Charles took place 
at Peronne, where he had remained a prisoner for 
some years, on the 7th of October, a. d. 929, but 
the restoration of his son Louis (as Louis IV., called 
d'Outrem^re) to the throne of France was not effected 
till the year 936. Edgyfu returned to France after 
her husband's death, and subsequently married the 
son of Herbert, Count of Vermandois, a. d. 951. 

If the preceding conjecture he entitled to any con- 
sideration, it must also he granted that the owner 
of the buried treasure was prevented by death, or 
otherwise, trom fulfilling his intention, and that thus 
the secret of the hiding-place became lost with him. 
Another very ingenious and probable suggestion, as 
to the time and circumstances of the concealment of 
this treasure, has been elsewhere made ; namely, that 
some powerful but disaffected Northumbrian noble, 
on his way to join the forces of Oiaf against Athelstan 
the Saxon monarch, had buried this treasure, with the 
design of regainini; it in more peaceful times, but was 
prevented by meeting death in the famous battle fought 
at Brunanburgh, a. d. 938, where Athelstan was so 
signally victorious. In still another, though certainly 
less popidar point of view, it might be contended that 
the whole treasure had once belonged to some person 
connected with a royal or other mmt ; and, indeed, 
the presence of such a mass of broken silver, together 
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with the bars or ingots apparently cast into shape for 
the coDvemenoe of coining, and the singular appear- 
ance of some small bits of coin and other metal, 
evidentl}' escaped from the melting cruse, would seem 
at first sight to encourage some soch notion, whilst 
at the same time the probability of such an ex- 
planation is considerably lessened by the difficulty of 
conceiving bow so much wealth could have been lost 
sight of, even if temporarily concealed in the pressure 
and urgency of either civil dissension at home or hos- 
tile invasion from abroad, unless we presume that It 
had been buried entirely without the knowledge or 
privity of any other than the individual singly engaged 
in semting it, and that with his life all clue to the 
hiding-place was destroyed. All that can be said, 
however, on this subject, must remain only matter of 
conjecture ; and the true circumstances attending the 
deposit of the treasure will perhaps never be brought 
to light, unless by some happy accident not less sin- 
gular than the discovery of the treasure itself. 

As connected with the mode of coriimerce in tbe 
Anglo-Saxon times by means of nominal as well as 
coined or stamped money, it may be proper to say 
a few words on the subject of the ingots, or bars of 
silver, which also form an important part of the 
treasure. These bars are supposed to have been ad- 
justed to a certain weight, for the purpose of paying 
large sums, where the use of the penny (the largest 
coin known in those times) would have been attended 
with inconvenience. Some of these pieces have been 
weighed, but there is not discovered that uniformity 
in weight which was to be expected : the largest pieces 
(of which there are sixteen in number) have been de- 
signated as the * mark,' said to be a Danish oompu- 
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same legend, Pandina, The types are : Obverse, lau- 
reated head of Apollo ; Reverse ^ Eini2NI£QN : female 
figare^ standing, holding in one hand a staff, and in 
the other a whip : before her, flANAINA and a star* 
3 M, 

In some of the descriptions previously published,^ 
the figure on the reverse has been supposed to re- 
present Minerva; an opinion extremely donbtful, 
probably occasioned by tiie indifferent state of pre- 
servation of the coins ; and the head-dress, being in- 
distinct, was mistaken for a helmet. 

After this discovery, I had the good fortune to find 
a coin , of Terina, which throws great light on the 
subject. Its types are : Obverse^ HANAIN : female 
liead, elegantly attired; Reverse, female figure, seated 
on an altar or a square base, holding a dove : before 
her, the letters TEP . . . This coin is perfectly sunilar 
to one published by Pellcrin,' who, as the name of 
the city was wanting, classed it among the uncertain 
coins of Italy, whence he had received it. Subse* 
quently it was attributed to Hipponium,^ on account 
of the legend Landina, found on the coins of that 
city. 

By the restoration of their true reading and origin, 
the coins in question acquire a new and very great 
interest ; for although the word Pandina does not 

occur in any ancient author, it is uicontestably of 
Greek origin, and its etymology may serve as a guide 
to its signification. Its occurrence on the coins of 
more than one city, shows that it was not of local use 

' Magnan. Britt. Nam. ; Mionnet, M^. Grecq. torn. i. p. 193, 
No. 884. 

' Peaples et Villcs, torn. i. PI. X. Nos. 6 and 7. 
* See above. Note I. 
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XXVU.— ON AN INSCRIPTION UK>N SOME COINS OF 

HIFPONIUM. 

(Read Jan. 28, 1841.) 

Among the coins of Hipponium, a celebrated city in 
the territory of the Brettii> seyeral have heen puh- 
lished,^ which, in addition to the name of the city, 

present an mscnptiun supposed to be AANAINA, a 
word utterly unknown in the Greek language, and of 
which no explanation has been attempted. 

Barbarous terms being occasibnally found on coins 
of Greek colonies, especially those of Magna Grsecia, 
and as the same reading was constantly iol lowed by 
numismatic authors in their descriptions of various 
coUections, no thoughts of ascertaining the correctness 
of the reading appear to have been entertained. 

Htivin^ recently, however, acquired a coin similar 
to those here mentioned, I immediately perceived that 
the legend, instead of Landma, was most distinctly 
riANiilNAy and having subsequently examined in dif- 
ferent collections several coins of the same kindt found 
that tiiose in good preservation constantly oilcred the 

* Magnan. Britt. Num.; Avcllino, Giomal Num. ; Carelli Ca- 
talog, i MioDuct, Descrip. de M^. Gr., &c. 
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same legend, Pandina, The types are : Obverse, laii- 
reated head of Apollo ; Reverse, EiriANIEIlN : female 
figure, standing, holding in one hand a staff, and in 
the other a whip : before her, IIANAINA and a star* 

3 M. 

In some of the descriptions previously published,^ 
the figure on the reverse has been supposed to re- 
present Minerva; an opinion extremely doubtful, 
probably occasioned by the indifferent state of pre- 
servation of the coins ; and the head-dress, being in- 
distinct, was mistaken for a helmet. 

After this discovery, I had the good fortune to find 
a coin. of Terina, which throws great light on the 
subject. Its t}^es are: Obverse^ riANAIN : female 
head, elegantly attired; Reverse, female j^gure, seated 
on an altar or a square base, holding a dove : before 
her, the letters TEP . . • This coin is perfectly sunilar 
to one published by Pellerin,' who, as the name of 
the city was wanting, classed it among the uncertain 
coins of Italy, whence he had received it. Subse- 
quently it was attributed to Hipponium,^ on account 
of the legend Landina, found on the coins of that 
city. 

By the restoration of their true reading and origin, 
the coins in question acquire a new and very great 
interest ; for although the word Pandina does not 

occur iu any micient author, it is incoutcstably of 
Greek origin, and its etymology may serve as a guide 
to its signification. Its occurrence on the coins of 
more than one city, shows that it was not of local use 

^ Magnan. Britt. Num. ; Mionnet, M^. Greoq. torn. L p. 19S» 
No. 8S4. 

' Penples et Vflles, torn. i. Fl. X. Nob. $ and 7. 
* See above> Note 1. 
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only, but probably presented the name or epithet €i 
some divinity honoured in that part of Magna Graecia. 

In one of the hymns attributed to Horner,^ we find 
the name of a divinity called Pandeia, who is repre- 
sented as a daughter of Zeus and Selene (the Moon). 
Various reasons render it highly probable that . the 
name of Pandeia is synonymous with that of Pandina; 
and among others is the derivation of the former name 
given by the author of the Etymologicon Magnum, 
y. Ilea^ia' ovo/uuntu & mm rov wavra Bofeetv Au, 
showing its formation from Btuw, But of this deri- 
vation, and of the identity of the two forms, much 
stronger evidence shall be given. 

The figure on the reverse of the coins of Hipponium 
represents without doubt Hecate, who is characterized 
by the whip {fidan^), one of her peculiar attributes.® 
This mysterious divinity was supposed to be the 
daughter of Zeus and Demeter, and sister of Per* 
sephone : ' her power was most extensive, and she was 
considered not only a celestial, but a terrestrial and an 
infernal deity.^ At an early period, Hecate was iden- 

^ Hymn xxxii. adLunam, vers. 14, 16. 

^ The whip was one of the attribates characteriBtic of Hecate as 
an infernal and avenging deity; and in all the representations of her 
she held a aimilar inatrument. V. Easebitts* Prseparat. Evangel, 
lib. V. p. 202. 

The whip was also an attribate of the Fanes, as described by 
VirgO, i£n. Ti. 570: 

" Continuo sontes ukrix aceincta flageUo 
" Tisiphone qnatit insvltans * * 

and in various ancient monuments, especially painted vases, the 
Furies are thus represented. 

' Schol. Theocrit. ad Idyll, ii. vers. 12. 

* Hesiod, Theogon. vers. 411, 452. Hecate is there described as 
the daughter of Perses and Asteria. 
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tified with her sister Persephone, as well as with 

Artemis and Selene (the Moon).^ Hence a tricorporal 
statue of her was dedicated to her at Athens, at a 
period as early as that of the Peloponnesian war*'® 

That Hecate should have heen highly venerated at 
Hipponiiim in particular, is obvious from her identity 
with Proserpina, who had a temple in that city," and 
was fahled to have quitted £nna to come and gather 
flowers in the neighbouring meadows. To Hecate, 
considered as Selene/- the epithet Pandina is per- 
fectly appropriate, as the verb Bipeat, from which it 
is formed, was used to express circular motion in 
general, but particularly that of the sun, the moon, 
and the heavenlv bodies. • 

It is equally applicable to Hecate, not only as Se- 
lene, but also from her being considered in some 
mythological systems as the great First Cause, whose' 
moving power the word Sivo9 or was peculiarly 
appropriate to signify. Hence Aristophanes alludes 
to Socrates as attributing to circular motion (Blvosi) the 
order and variety of the universe, and introduces 
Strepsiades mistaking this Swo9 for a new god who 
had expelled Jupiter. 

But the preceding opuiions, which may be con- 
sidered as conjectural, acquire positive certitude from 
a metrical inscription engraved on marble, which 
offers, without doubt, an Orphic hymn to Anubis and 

* AoKei 6c t) aurrj emu 'EKarr), koi Ilff)af<l>6vrj. Tzetz. ad iiVCOphf. 

vers. 1176. Suidas, v. 'EKdrrjv. 

'® Pau?anias, lib. ii. cup. 30. She was rcj)rci=cntcd with three 
bodies auci thj cc heads, by alhision to her triple empire. 

OvpavifjVt x^ow'/p re, kuI tlmXirju. — Orpheus, Hymn I. 

^1 Strabo» lib. vi. pp. 256, 261. 
'2 OrpheuB, Frag, zzxiv. 
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Ptodina or Hecate. It was discovered in Asia Minor, 

in tlie neighbourhood of Cyzicus, and is now pre- 
served in the royal collection of the Louvre at Paris. 
It has been published several times, but always in 
a very incorrect manner. 



OYPANIfiN nANTXlN BAZIAEYZXAIPEA^SITANOVBI 
ZOSTE nATHPXPYZOZTE^ANOZ nOAYZEMNOZOZIPIZ 
AYTOT ZEYZ KPONIAHZ AYTOX METAZOBPtMOZ AMMAN 
KOIPANOZAeANATnN nPOTETIMHTAIXEZEPAniZ 

ZH TE MAKAIPA 0EA MHTHP nOAYHNYMOZ IZIZ 
HN TEKEN OYPANOZ EY^PONIAHX EHl KYMAZI HONTOY 
M APMAPEOIS ©PEH'EN A EPEBOX 4>nZ HAZI BPOTOIXIN 
nPEZBirXHN MAKAPnN EN OAYMnUXKHnTPON EXOYZAN 
KAI TAI HZ HAZHZ KAI HONTOY AlAN AN AZZAN 



We are indebted to Count de Clarac for this correct 
copy of the inscription, which previously, from its 
numerous errors^ was unintelligible. The deficiencies 
of the last line may be restored in the following 

mfuiner : 

HAN AEJNH M ErAA nNAFAexlNTEAQT El PABPOTOIZIN 

This restitution can admit of no difficulty : no other 
word but ayaOcov could agree with the adjective fte- 
tfaK(av and the terms of the inscription. To complete 
the phrase, no word ending in r&^pa^ except Bintpay 
would be suited. The expression h^tpa w^aBwv is an 
imitation of the owTfjpes idcav of Homer, Hesiod, and 
other early poets. 

The object of the inscription, like that of similar 
compositions, is to celebrate the pnuses.of Anubis and 
Pandina. It commemorates also the glories of Osiris 
his father, with whom he is identified, and of his 
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mother bk, and records the various names and titles 

Uiidcr which Anubis and Pandina are worshipped. 
The last line is in honour of Pandina, who is identified 
with Isis, and recorded as the giver of great blessings 
to mankind. 

This inscription evidently refers to a system that 
arose in the first century of Christianity, according to 
which Anubis and Hecate were considered as supreme 
divinities, and were venerated accordingly. Various 
ancient authors, and among others Plutarch, give us 
positive information on this subject. He says that the 
Egyptians attribute to Anubis the same power and the 
same functions as the Greeks give to Hecate. Of the 
identity of these two divinities there are other testis 
monies. According to some, Proserpina, considered 
as the moon, was Isis ; as the daughter of Ceres carried 
away by Pluto, she was Osiris ; and, as Hecate, she 
was Anubis. Others supposed Anubis to be the sun, 
and Hecate the moon. Thm identity is also con- 
firmed by their common emblems : Anubis and Hecate 
having both been represented with dogs' heads, and 
the latter, in her character of Isis,^^ appears seated 
on a dog, alluding to her residence in Sirius or 
Sothis. 

Id xhe EgyptiaiiB roppoied the toul of laas to have been tniis« 
lated to the dog-ster or Sirios. the Sothia of the Egyptiaos. 
Flutmxh de laid, et Oairid. cap. 22. 
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XXVIII.^INEDITED GR££K INSCRIFTIONS. 
Read June 10, 1841. 

Sir, 

I request you will lay before the Royal Society 
of Literature the accompanying copies of some ancient 
Greek inscriptions, which were transcribed from the 
original monuments in the year 1813, by Mr. J. P. 
Deering, then employed, together with the late Sir 
WilUam Gell, on a mission into Asia Minor from the 
Society of Dilettanti. I am authorized by that Society 
to present them to the Eoyal Society of literature. 

Of these documents I iiud that twenty-one have 
already been published by Professor Boeckh, of Berlin, 
in his Corpus Inscriptionum Grsecarum; seventeen 
from transcripts made by Consul Sherard and his 
companions, in the years 1705 and 1716, and now 
forming part of the manuscript No. 7509 of the Har- 
leian collection in the British Museum, and four from 
transcripts made by other travellers. It seems un- 
necessary to reprint documents which were transcribed 
bv a Sherard, and have been edited bv a Boeckh ; but 
as the transcripts of Mr. Deering offer some variations, 
it may be satisfactory to Professor Boeckh to have 
the means of coOating them. 

Twenty-four of the inscriptions are still inedited; 
and tliese, it is probable, the Society will direct to be 
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printed : on which supposition, I have added copies of 

them in the cursive character. Twenty-two of these 
inscriptions are from the ruins of Aphrodisias, in 
Caria ; the other two are 6fom NazU, a modem village 
on the Meander, near the site of Nysa. 

If the Society should decide on printing the inedited 
inscriptions/ they will perhaps not object to send 
afterwards all Mr. Deehng's transcripts to Professor 
Boeckh. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. M. Leake. 

Rev. R. Cattermole, 
Secretary, &c. 

^ For the copies of the original transcript in capitab* see the 
Appendix to this volume. 
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AT APHRODISIAS. 



I. 

On a column of the Temple of Venns. 

"ArraXos McvdvBpov tou AtjuXov kcll ATToKis Mevexpa' 

II. 

*fl^ la-mffTff^ iariv Mdp/cov Avprjki'ov Atowalov tov ^Av" 
TW^ov TOV StiyirdXecas' ep Badpt,K^ 

III. 

nrpi/Tov y&fou» [ein vai]8euf 

K(U rjOei XPV^^ fe€feo<TfirjfjLevoVf Xeytnrra ml irpaffwvra in ra 

av/MpepoPTa TrarplBi* 

IV. 

^AvT€nfeivov XefiaaroVy fieytaropy vcoir toO /leylaTov m 

Oeiordrov avroKparopos Kalaapos AovkLov ^CTm/Jilov ^eoirqpov 
H^prlvaKoSy ^e^acTTov, *Apa/3iK0Vf *ABui^r}PiKov, IlapOucov' 
aTToXely^ias ^Xaffiov ^AttoKov' hnfjteXrjOevr&v *AfifiuLvov tov 
Hanrlou rpW tov Mapwuvos Hanriov^ km *E7rai^>poh€iTOV ww 
Map/cov *AvTt&vuw ^Eira^tpoSeiTWf mu Uoffrlou rpit tov ^io- 
yevov9, Koi KaWLfiofx^ov Bis tov *ApiT€fuB(DpoVf kcu MepavBpov 
BUs tov KpaTepov, dpxdvTwv. 

* For ladiOTij, or <(Vwo-T7, cu[ii]uire Bocckh, C. Inscr. Gr., No. 2824, 
with some drawings of Caramanian sepulchres in Walpole's Memoirs 
relating to European and Astatic Turkey, ii. p. 624, and in Liugi 
Mayer's Views in the Ottoman £mpire. 
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V. 

I3ov\t] Kol 6 dfj^os erelfjurjaav top delva rov celt^a] tov 
prp-opa Kcu (To<f)KrniVf dp/^^epea, rafiiew^ veonrotoVf Krltmfv^ 
iroKKa lau But cwnf)/of>Unf KtvropBwaeana mrpHBij vtop 

BiTr}9f rov iroXTutis kcu fieyaXois epyois he tSuv ISlfov tcoafiT}- 
travTos Tqu ttoKlv, 

VI. 

veoi [^eretfj^jijaap rais icdXKtxrrMs Kctl fieylarcus kcu 
vpatratf reifuuf "Ahpaarw NeuotneiiMM rov 'Apr€fjuSi»pau rov 
Zfpwnf09 ^lipoKOf viov, vim ta^pa /Av/aify ^ikmrarpiv m 
<f>i\o7r6XjeLT7}v kcu evepjerrfv kcu KTurrrjv yeyovora Bia irpo^ 
f^ovwv TOV 6i]^oVf dp^i€paT€vaaPTa tS>v Se^harav, yvfiva^ 
ciap/^(jiiravra Sts Buuenuf iKciloi9 hnp/urou oiwXXnrvs^ ore* 
^amt^iopfqamfTu &9t iywoBeniaavra r/M9, Ayopauo/t/rftravra 
rerpoKiSf Krurrrjv, irpecrfievtrai/ra ir\eopd/af vnep rrj^ irarplZosy 
jt^vo/xei/oiJ tKbifiov hi]^o(TL(i)v TrpayfuiToaVf 'n'€7roi[7}]fievop eaTid- 
Gets KM emBoaeis Ik tqhv iBlcov woXtrreXety, Bid re rriv irpof 
rT/if warpiBa Btfiiv&c^ wvouof km Bm rtpf wpot row veous ^iX- 
aya0op BtdBetrWy [^]airra irpo9 viroBeiyfia dperfj?' rrfp & 
avadtatv lov dydX/.taro'? TTeTvoLr^aOai rovs V£0V9 €K to)v iBlmv, 
ein[ji]€\7j6^vTos 'Epfwyivovs rov 'Ty^ucKeovs <j>vaei Be *Epfiov, 
rov ypa/A/iaTW9 rmp vAbp, ^jyeirurrar4o'a»ro9 Haii^ihau rov 
*Apr^imvo9 Kpotclo»yo9, 

VII. 

[Kara rd Bd^avra kcu] rd €[^^<pL<Tp?^^va inro rrj^ PovS^9 
iuu rov Bfi^fjLOVf Mdp[^Kov] Avp[rji\iov] "ArreiKov *ApT€fJuSt0pov 
TreyrdlKut] roO Mtifvmrw ^ArroKov^ opBpa rw eS ytjopormp 
aTTO wpoymwu dpytte&v km Xevrovpya)Vf rcKevrr^ativra viaip irjjv 

rikLKiav' r7}v 8e dvdrjTacnv rod avSpuwTOs e7roi7]aaTO AvpjjXla 
^A/Mfilaf 7] p>7)r7]p avrov, avaOuaa rrj KparLary ^ovXrj ^ 
aimvuv9 Btavofm dpyvptop Ka$i9 Btd r^t diHM0we»9 ^Xovhcm* 
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V 

VIII. 

Hpodea-fua xXifpou fMjvl 

IX. 

AovKiop KXavBiopf AovKLOv ^Avrtovwv KXavhlov A ..... , 

avuKXrrrumv, rov evepyenfv rfjf irarplBoa* 

X. 

KKavhiav ^ Avrcovlav TuTULinjPj ti)v Kparlanrjv dveyjr/av 
KXavBlcDV Amydvovs kcu, 'AttuXov awKXijrucayv , rrfv ev Traaip 

a»BpidtfT09 eirt/i€Kifi&T09 Tifieplmt KXauBitw KanreniKeanv, 

XI. 

Zr\p(i)vai Zi]vo3vos rov Eir^dprfros rov Zrivcovos^ Alpela 
yepovs fcal dJ^uafuiros rov rrpcorevopros ep ry warpiSL, UpO" 
V€ifcr]v TrXaarouel/ajp vapaBo^op vraXcularjrrjp iraiBa, Mev&r- 
Beifs *AirdKKmiov toO MeveaOm^ Hawiov *Itrafiovvov ap^ 
Xtvevrroios Beaf 'il^poSe/ri/^ toi; trwyepij ix rmp iBlup hoBws 
ayiDPoOercjp {nrea^eTO. 

XII. 



l^Enel M.] AlXios Avp-qXios Mipavhposy Tra/xtSof [o]j Ktu 
Bia ^lov ^oTop^s rwp hf KoXcopela *Aprio^€tc^ ayivWf 
a0K''^a9 &Bd(as km CKip^eKm erri ro[t\ovTiiv Bd^9 irpo09i 
€09 wp&Tmf fjbkv dveXeaBat evrvxaf iwrovrow dy&PO^ tau 
bo^uauL KaO^ €KaaToi.' ivycoiJa t)]i^ XapuTrpoTCLTrfp irarpiBa avrov 
/Cfipvyfia[a]iP kcu crreifuivois, iiakurra he kcu ctt* [©Jeov 
^AvToveoHiv, W9 ov fwpop aT€[(jMMwB\ipfat reug hteivw ^(inpinp^ 
aXXa KOA \T€ifi\al9 k^aip^ois T€ipafirjpHU' f(«Ta(v[T€ >/]€M>- 
p^oi ^v(Trdp)(r]s roaavrp rrpopola, kcu eTnp^Xela p^ra <nrovhv}s 
dirdaris K^herat ra)P ^p^lp htaff^poproPy ra KaXKtara KiU 
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apiffra Tro\irrevofievo9 hf ^fietv »tu But ravra km aXKare ftiif 

iroKKcLKLs teal Tu yvv eiTaLvovvW']^^ top avhpa kcu /xaprvpovvTes 
avT^ [-^JfT^/o-fMiTa Tols Kvpiois AvTOKpdTop[a](,v, ireTTop^ 
^fi€v 7)yovfM€vob fAeyitr[T]a9 kcu dvra^las dfioifids airr^ 
yev^l&ltu avri ttc/m vhjulb euvoias teat art Ba[7f]ainyMaiv 
heavoif tau kott^p woXKm wepteyivero Kai Bteirpd^aro af)(Bvjiwu 
Tov evayl^os dyojya irapd tois ^ApTloycwrtv d)S vojut^eiv r^fias 
oucodev Trap avrov dv^pijadcu rd difiara' Bed ravra SeBd^Oaif 
Tvy^ dya$Pf cvp^opeoT^cu MeiwuBp^ hri re lepardrfji 
0ovK^9 KM ToO Xa/m-porAnv BvtfUfu *A(f)poSuj'mv W€pl top 
Trporjyopl^ojvfiti^'tov, reLfMrjaai re avrov dvdpLuprcov dvaardaei 
KM eucdvwv dpodeo'Ct ev eiruniiiordr^ t^b irarpiBos rdir^^ 
hrtf^pa^o'op.epciyv rStv reip^&v wpoypa<f)frj rovBe tow ^^nyfua' 
paros irpbs to diBtouf vtrdpfM air^ ras wop* ^pwif 7^1/109, 

"Etcrw & KM wo\eLrr)9 rap voKeav top vnoyeypa/ifianap* 
Tl9pyap/tpf&»y *AvTtoxmv Kaurapmv KoXdveop' mu fiovKevrfj^ 

Sr}^al(t)Vy KCU ^ovXevT^s * AiroKKcovtarmf Avkuov Opcucwv,'^ 
KM fiovXeurrjs MeCkqalmVy n^craLvovmlcoVf KXavBioTroXetTtop* 
ijnpeXrjOevro? rwv reipojv Zrivavo9 TOU *Awo\Ko»viav TOV 
MevduBpau tov o^eX^ov avrov. 

XIII. A. 

[Four lines wanting, and probably more.] 

Tf MiTv\i^[y7}v dvSpcjp TTOv]- 

Kpdriv'^ *Ahpa\jivmov dp6pd)Jv iravKpdrtv' [ 

av^pSof TrnvKpaeraf dvhpwv TrnvKpdrtp' • , . 

. . . a dvBpmp mtPKpartv' [^*AX6(a»Bp]€uuf apBp&p iravKparof' 
Ntueeav avBp&p vopKpdrtv' IlpowrubSa M^p&p iramtparw" 
KXavOLuTToXiP bis aphpwv iraPKpaTLv' ApKvpap [tJ^s FaXarlas 

^ The people of Apollonia in Pisidia were thus distinguished from 
those of other cities of the same name. 

' For rrapKpdTiov : an example of the beginning of that corrup- 
tion, which led to the numerous class of Romaic neuters in i, — thus. 
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dvSpwp Tropxpartv' nwaafovvra dvBpmf maneptSraf' Aofiaa-tmv 

avBpw mvKparw* Kaurapeuof rriv Srptinovaf m^pw mn^ 

Kpdriv' Neav iroXiv t7]s ^afiaplas av^pSsv iravtepdrtv' XtcvBo~ 
TToXtv avhpwv TravKpuTiv' Td^fOf atfhpvv Trapxpariv' Kai" 

wavKpdrw* *Avd^apffw mfBpSiv mamprnw* Mo/^^weariaw 

(IvBpcou TrauKpdriv' TpliroKiv Ttjs ^vpias- avhpwv irav/cpdrtp' 
^i\aBe\(t>€iap rrjs ^Apa^las dpBpa>v iravtcpdriv' ZtvyiiA WfMS 
Ev^pdrp difBptjp vaviepdrw' Kifivpm au^pm mamparw, 

XIII. B. 

On the same pedestal as the former. 

T€^»f^^arTa [rat? KaXKl<na4,s\ 
tem fieyloToia T[6«/uat9 Mafutov] 
AiKiov AvpriKiov [Mmvhpov^ 

d$Xr\(Taina evhd^ws, [TrXei-] 
arov^iKT^v rrap/cpaTiP, [Trapd-] 
Bo^p (vardpfxjqtf, y[jiuov9 

vav r&» cm cu&pos a7r[o7o-] 

*'[a)3i' yep\7]T\op avBpa, kcu pena)[aaPTal 

Upov9 m ToKavnalow <K[at] 

TTalhayv TravKpanv' ^luOfjua dyevelwv TravKpdriv' ^'Ecpeaov 
BaX^lXKfja d^epsuov irapxpaTW' lepap Ilepyafiop icoipov 'Aaias 
auhfm» vavtepoTtp* "Ei^woif BahfitKKsifm ai^pmf vamepatwi^ 
Xftipvav Koulaif 'Acm ai^ptov waptcparat* ^fi^ofup HavaBvp/tiU 
HavaBrjflfcua avSpa>p iraPKpaTip' irpSnop *A<j>poB€ia'i€a>p Nefieia 
dvBpwp iraPKpdrw kcu tol Ifipsta dphpwp iraPKpdrw* 

Upau ^Okifi/frem ep *A0^pai9 avBpio» TrapKpdrtp' irpmw 
^A^pcZeurUm HvBia dif8p&» Trmnepariv' 'P«i|/ft]9yv £a*e» 
rmKeia *Ok6fjpireui anhpwv wavtcpdrof irpSnov *A^po^tffimif, 
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XIV. 

^Em Zriimyoi rov 'T'^rMcXcavf, \u\irfpf/i<raiiivov *Epfia rov 

*ApitrroKKsov9 tov 'AprtfuBipw Mo'koar<ntu [^(]\o«a/<rapo»* 
Imfev r§ jSovXi teat ^fj^ yvafir) (rrpaTrjyoov tuu *Apr€» 

fjLihwpov TOV Mvoovos UaTTLcovoy Upetos oalas Xe^aoTrjs 

^lovXias, ypafifjMT&os ^fiov k(u UepLTOv rov Abovvaiov, 

^wru ^ 'ABpaoTov rov ^AwoXXavlov Kot Zrp/nvos rov "Av- 

BfmvoSf ijiiuaet & 'Arrdkov KiMMnrmf rtop im Tfjf ')(mpa9 

erpartiymf. ^Ehrtl * Aptaroichsqi *Apr€fiiB<apov MdK(Mr€ro9 

€KT€V6trrdTa9 fiev kcll ^ui/jLTrpordras.' <pi\o6o^La9 kcu, Xeirovp- 

yias hroiTjo-aTo els rr^v ttoXip ^]/jLa)p ov efi; ')(p6vQV' to & 

irepl ouFoy as rfgif irtvrpiha ^>iKoT€if/ufu ipBeuanfftem iuu 

rrpoKpelimv iravrhfy vl& €v rotf rfjs /teroKKtVf^ ')(p6vot9 

^XKcL^€v TO (f)CKo7raTpL ^ovkrifia' eypayjrev Be BiaO^Ka^j avv 

rols aXXo4f, ols els rrp/ irarplBa dweKiireVf Buiraaao/iei/os 

Koi dpjvpuuis huMfBdtre^ rots TroXelrats tcaS* eicacrrov evtavrov 

etc T&v wpoffJSmff &v ofirtKvinv, Afprnf, &9 to, ow roi» 

Xov/rots, ot^s~\ €(l)iXoBdfrfa€V ^Sop iuu t^iKoBofetTat Bm rw» 

KaracKeva^ofiivoov €k tou ^lov avrov dvadyfiuTcop, dei/JLvrj- 

fiovevrop' k<u ck rovT(Dv eivai to (piXowoXt, avrov ^ovXTjfAa* 

dvav/uuov Be iarw m futKtara if^iKiJ^aQsadM ras hf wwi 

[B^iarayoi avrov* hio B^oyBeu rp fiovX^ mu to) Bi^fitp 

reXeiadai eiravavKCs del v^ wv Bia$r\Kr} avrov TrepLe-^eL ras- 

dpyvpiKos Bia^da€^s Iv ats wpiceu irpoBeafUais rrjs fiev 

oMV^pa^s y€i.vofiinf9 rmf iuvraK\[ri]6€vra>v ev ra!is irpo- 

diwroX^ ArroBtBofieimv' €a» 5e w tup w^iXwrmp irpa^cu ro 

apyvplov p,t] TTpa^yj rj fii) 'jroir^rrjTaL Trjv aaooaLV cos 7rpoy€- 
ypairraif aTroreiadra) lepd ^AippodecTTj 07j\^papi,a] rpuryetkta, 
k Koi wpdaaioBm iwamvm viro tov ^vkofimw r&if mo- 
Xevnop erl rplrtp ftepa' 6fiom9 ft^tfieiil e^arm ititfr^ 
'ypvTi pLrfve ypafiixarel P'Tfre \B^flP'{p'^JI fier^dyeiv els erepov 
rdDu be Boaetav d^vpio[y] ft'ij^rjc p^epos, ')(<i»peiv & ovro U9 
ras t&ruf KoBm 17 MoKaaow hMQriiai w ^ rtt 
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fMcrayityr) onivi rpoTro), gvo^os eoro) Tois wpLafie[L'OLs cjia 
Ti)s MoXocraou BLa6r}K7]9 7rpoa[^y€ypa/jLfJL€V^OL9y a iOTOf 

MavSiteov i' 0 ^ &ff/3m<ap Bepmop irptarwv Bet^plew i/* 

fjLiji'os Tirep^eperalov id'. 

XV. 

[Several lines wanting.] 

"Tdnv KOI Gi av avTols- t^dovXijdr} rj Butrd^rjrai Kara rrfv SfSd- 
fievjjv ai;r[ft)] avv^coprjatv vttq MevdvBpov TOV MevdiSpov 
rov Teketn^pov rov noKefjmuos But roO ^(peoipvXtuaau, hf 
17 coptp xe/ei^BevTai ^Xafila 'Avrwvia *A/Satneatrreipa t) yeuo- 
fiivTj yvin] avTov' jcrjSevO qaerat he koI auroy ^ Atto'XX.wvlo^ ^ 
erepos he ovheis c^ei e^ovaiav dv[ol^^at r; evOay^ai Ttpa dXXou 
X^pls ^AwoXKaviov rov wpoBviXovfievov' €7re» 6 irapa ravra 
Tt '/mtria'a9 ^ eiri'^eipi^a'af Sttqi /uu hrdparo^ teal 

Tvp.}3u)pu)(ps Kol irpoaairoTeKTarto eey to UphiTajov Tafi€tov 
rov KVplov AuTOKparopos Kalaapos upyvplov hjjvdpia 

&v 7^ Tplrov flipos eara rov iKBt/eija'txpTO^, 
hnypa(f> [rjs ravTrj9 iireri$fi auTlypa<f>0Pj &C. 

XVI. 

To fivrj/jLCLOv Kal to eir avro oucoBofMffi€if[op irvpyiov] o5 
tcTiv ^ /eaSoSof emrpotrOeif wpof fietnif/ifipiav, hri tutffapcrlov 
Kar€<rK€uaffav ^EpfjLoyevijs Mr}voh[^a}^pov rov [^ApTCfiijhmpou 
rov Arjfj/rjTplov Kal ^ AitoXXwvlos kcu EppLoyeinjs Kal rd rexva 
rd *Epfioy4vovsf eavrdis kcu toIs avTa>p exrofLGKby €Ky6poi9 
tuu BtaBo)(pi9 avr&Vy /Mfiaiot ep(pvro9 tfowrlaif fi/i^ tikq^ 
vdfiMp ^ BtaBoxmp air&p ^aKKorpUao'tu p-rfre ro mvpcprnf 
p/rjfT€ TO xnr avro fivrjixelov /jLi^re Trpdaews ovop.aTL yurfr^ avv- 
yu>prf\<r&iis y hrii o irocrio-as n eirl dwaXXorpmo'ei a> BifTrore 
rpAir^ KM 6 dva^afiepo9 Spoy(09 eareu aaefi&f m uaoiau 
ifcaffro9 air&p to /eupuucop Bfifpapia p^vpia, w9 ixKara^ 
^iKTiaoiv' TO TpLTOV tajuc TOV eKhiKijaavTos' ro inrcvavTLOis 
y^v6p.€vov taraL oKvpov k€u ovBlv r^Tjov fjikv el rd 7r[o40i;]- 
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fieva €19 Tct KoOonauafitiva, T??? eTrt/ypcujnjs ra\m]s aireridri 
r[o avjWrvirov m» to j^peotfwkouaoif' eirl err&fMvri^pov 
^AttoKjov *Ah\fia\itrw Neucorel/uiv ^po909 Beurepop fMjvot 

A^lov, 

XVII. 
XVIII. 

'H <rof)09 /ctu TO mpi am fitvrtfJkeUv &aaf 'AwoXXmlw rov 
^AXuTTOv Tov Ae los Tpis rov ^ AiroXKtovlov, 

XIX. 

'JiT €l(T(o<m} €<rnv Ma/o[/cou] Avp[rfKlov^ Z7]voivos rov 
Tovpfia>vo9 To[i/] TpoijilfwVf els rjv rdOairrcu, Map [/coy] Av^ 
p\^^Ktoi\ EvTv^9 o auaJ9pe^iitvo9 avrov, leai <W9 av fiatf^ 
Xrjdrj 6 Z-qveap' iav Be rtf ifcBe^^t rov ESrvy^pv ^ erepov 
evOdyjrei rijs yvatfirjs rov Zi]V(DV0Sy aTTorelaei 6 roiovro 

Tt TTonqaaf r^ lepwrdr^ rafiei^ apiyvplov &r)vapia y^etkia, 
TO Tptrcfv earcu rov eyBwr^irmnoi, Tfj9 hriypa^n^ enrere^ 
avriypet^v els to *A<f>poBunefiav '^€o<j)v\diwnf' etrl cre^avr}- 
<^pov ro irefiTrrov Tcrov ^Xafilov [X\aApiov fji/qvos UavBucov, 

The three following inscriptiuns arc oq three adjoiaing compartments 
, of the same monument. 

A. 

[The quantity wanting is nnoertain.] 

-ov KaraveWLiruis TrXetara 7rapea^T]\_/ji] evov rrj TrarpLCi <i)eptLV 
dvOpeoTTivoys Ttji/ avv^e^r)Kvlav avv<f)opdv eirl too r^Kvtp avrov' 

KahXlov TOD Zfjifmf09 rov EvlBd^fiov tuu /leTriKKmexpra 

avaredfjpat, ^[e] avrov Kai ai'Spuivras kcu. ayaX^jiaTa kul 
^ucovas €V Upols 7) 8r)fMoawts roirois vtto KaWwv rov irarpos 
ovTov* mpafjLefiM$fi(r$a$ & km ^Air^iaif Eii^djunt rw MfftpO' 

VOL. IV. R 
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B. 



teai fierifKKBuexpra k<u cr[€<l>^avwrdai KaKKiaif wop KaXX/ov 
Tov Zrjvmvos roD EvBafiov^ veaviav xoXov «ai Aya^v rvfv 

airaaTpo(^i]v 7r€7ron]/xei>ov cv aperr] kcu 7ravro9 hrralvov a^iav, 
Tals KaXKiarcus koI /j-eyLcmus reifialsy ayaT^Brjvai he avrov 
Ktu di^ptavra9 Koi oyoXfutTa tuu €mcom»9 yftaTrras iv c^Xo» 
e7n)(pv(rt)i9 hf Upoi9 /cai ivffioaloi9 rowoif^ €<(> &f luu hrt- 
ypa<^y]vaL tlis d^la9 kcu 7rp€7rov(ra9 kcu dvaXoyovcas 
y€V€i Koi ry [irpos] rov fiiop avrov dvacrrpo<f^ reifias-, eiri^ 
ffpa^vat KCU hri tov fivfffietoVf iv ^ riSwiTTM Ktu Z'^vmv 
o oBeXxfof avTW, rm d^las CTriypaxpa^ air^' wapapLefivOrjo-Bai 
KaWiav Zrjvwvo^ tov Kvhtipov koi ^ Air^iav Evhupov rov 
MjjrpoBwpov Tovs yoveis avrov kui EvSafiov KdkXiov rov 
Z-riviMfOS TOV a^XfjiOV auTOV il>€p€W avBpmrlims to ow/Sc- 

C. 



fiTfodiu luu fienfKKcuexoTa EvBofjtov KoiKklov tov Zfjmnfos 

rov EvBdfjLOV veavtav koKjov koi irfoJSbv l^avra Koa-futa^ leai 
<r(»xf>p6v(as KCU, irpos inroBet^fia dper^s rals KaXKlarcus kcu 
fjteyloTcus Koi d^lais reifials' dvareOr^vai avrov kcu eucovets 
ypofirras hf oirkoif hn'xpivooif m avSptdura^ kcu aydX/Mara 
iv lepols KCU B^fiotrloif roiroiSj mv kcu emypaxfyfjvcu ras 
a^tas Kal dvcCkoyovaas ru> yivu avrov reifias kol errl rov 
fjonifAeiov iv ^ KeKriZevraC [Trap^afjbefiv&rjaScu & KdKKtav 
Zr(im»09 rov EvBdfwv tuu *Aw(piap EvBafiou tnov MfirpO" 
B(0pov^ rov9 yoP€L9 avrov [^e/aet] v dvOpwirlvws ras a-v/i/Se^T)' 
Kv[uis avfjL<l>]opas €Trl roh re[^fci^0Ls aurw\i/' to 6e y^Tj^nafAa 
€inZ€[Boyfi€vop iJi€Kiif]aafLeifOv Mrp-po^pov J^iovvffiBo[rav], 
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XXI. 

[The quantity wanting is uncertain.] 

Tov dywvos 'XpeL^ evrpcirl^uv Koi h} 
luu ra affka koi ra AytuvltrftaTa okoKovOws 
"VoQertify u & tov irpSnw ayma ^XdPiOf Ev 
T&v & 6 ami r&v KaXKuepdrovs tov ^uneifiou 
'OPTos €Tovs irepi p^rjva exrop irpo Trjs els *P(afM]v 
~ro9 6 arfinf ra aO\a huvf^pafifjJva hf rod k 
fvuplnv htayeCKMOV efeucaamv wpovotnffA&no[y 
~Ka9 IvyeypafjLfjLevoDV rov re Up4(os ttjs *A^poSlT7j\^s 
xmkp rovTov ry cvpoB^ linariKKea/ ^Si; kcu K.a\r^a 
arfm>a inrkp Trjs rod fieylarov aurotcpdropos Kofifi6{^Bov 

-ov & KKavBlov *ABpdaTov dywva a>9 ZuvrercLKrai, ^ 
'pl ainov yLvo/Juei/rjs rj oKiywplas ^ evhelas hrip, 
iu €ve<rraTt fjLrjvl ivdr^ Bta to tow Aytopurrat 
HpaKMiaVy aet ce &e veptooou ovro^s tD9 17 <ri6» 
Be TToXeiTiKOS dycav e^ei top lBlov xacpop p^era tov 
'ttypcupTjp ireiroLTip^da tup dOXcop kcu irporepop o 

*IovXuwov dyatv 6 puera rov 

'Oeafilav e^wv kcu Suiypa<f>rjp ev rats Bui6riKa\f,s 
OP 6e ^opov e^et /*c[i/] ra NifcrjpdTeia ip Tpd[\\€ai 
09 rerpdici Taruafov df/wv ov^tiw t&v ypvifuir^wv 
^iiea fwptdZas TrpoeXffkuBdrtov i7nT€\€aO\_opJmv 
7r\aXcuop <TVve\6f] cos roKoc^opelv Xoltt 
aaBai Trjs y^](f}ov vp^lp evOus BijXadi^a-eTai 
Tpa]y^p8&v pudimv rpay^pB^ vpm-eiov Bvfvdpta p^/Xia 
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XXII.* 

*Ay&vo9 ToKavrtaiov ^Xa^Lov Ava-iful)(pv irmnasrqpucov ^lov- 
aucov fjbovov ^ Bifiofra ra vwfeypOfifiAfa. 

Kflpvitt ^» weuraieaaruit 

*EvK(a^ypd^ hqv. enroKoaia Tram^KOvra 
TIoLTjTT) hfv* hrraicQaM wmrrqKmfra 

' ^evrepelov ^fjp, rpuue^o'ta 

WeCKoKLOapel &rfv, j(pua 

SevTep€iov Btjv^ rpuucoaia nwri^Kmna 

XopavKfj Bif)V. p^A^a irevraKOcruL 
Xopf Tpayue^ Btf», ir&fraida'ia 

Ct&vTepeLOV Bffv, TremaKocrta • 

teurefmou hpf» oKreucdtria 
Tpvnlov ^ffv, rerpoKoa'ia 

h&nepelov &tfv, oktomocm 

^ Komliered 8759 in the Carpus Inscriptunnim Gnecannn, but 
here repeated, as being from a transcript ^ore complete than that 
to which Professor Boeckh had accees. 

* The word fiSvov is explained by No. 2741 of the Corpus In script. 
Gnccarurn, from which it appears that the LysiniacliiLin games con- 
eisttxl at their commence nici it of a uiusic exhibition only : it was 
intended probably that gymnic contests should be added when the 
nioiicy bequeathed by Flavius Lysimachus had accumulated to a 
eutficient sum. See Antiquities of Ionia, Part III. page 56, published 
by the Society of Dilettfusti, London, 1840. 
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*Apxo^ KWfimhla &r]v» rpuucoaia Treirn^KOvra 

BevTepcMi^ Btjv. ixarov irevrr^KOina 
Kawj Tpay^pBi^ ^v. hrreuedo'ia weifniKOVTa 

Bevrepeiov rpuiKoaia irepn^Koi/ra 
'AvBp[l /a\$ap^^ 
Bevrepetop 



AT NAZLl. 
I. 

[r^] yXvKvrdTTf 7raTplS\^t M^dp[^K0S'^ AvplrjXiosJl *Av- 
hpias <Tvu yvvaiici JKX [aufi/a] 0€ohd>pa kcu rots iroMrw 

oxTtf /ecu TOf 8tSo N€^^ea9 atof tom fidawiv ic r&v iBioiv 

II. 

Xap'i'dSij9 MevdvBpov larpos y€vd/i€U09 dpunos dv€$r]K€P to 
T^pi^os tcM Tos iepaa kXtj 
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XXIX.— ON THE BRAZEN PROW OF AN ANCIENT SHIP 

OF WAR. 

BT W. MARTIN LKAKE, £8Q., F. R. 8. 

(Read June 23« 1842.) 

At the last Meeting of the Royal Society of Literature 
I had the pleasure of laying on our table the brazen 
prow of an ancient ship of war, which had been in- 
trusted to mc for that purpose hy its proprietor, Sir 
Howard Douglas ; but I had obtained it too recently 
to admit of its bemg accompanied by any explanatory 
Paper. I shall now endeavour to supply that de- 
ficiency. 

This relic of ancient art was found by some Nea- 
politan fishermen, about three years ago, embedded in 
mud at a depth of eight feet of water in the outer hay 

of Picv y/;i, and was immediately conveyed by Ihem to 
Corfu, where Sir Howard Douglas then held the office 
of Lord High Commissioner. I have assumed it to 
be the prow of a ship of war, from various allusions in 
ancient authors, and figures on ancient monuments ; 
for no similar object has ever been discovered, or at 
least preserved, except at Genoa, but where the an- 
cient instrument, although of the same material and 
obviously intended for a similar purpose, bears in other 
respects very httle resemblance to that which was 
found at i:^revyza. 
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That copper was in common use for arming the 
heads of ships of war, may be presumed from the ex- 
pression %dXiciiifio\tn mvf, or * brazen-prowed ships/ 
which we find employed in opposition to transports 
and vessels of burden.^ 

The instrument found at Pr^vyza co^sists of two 
parts. The anterior represents the head and shoulders 
of a man armed with helmet and cuirass, projecting 
obUquely upwards from a circular plate with an orna- 
mented margin, and appearing as if emerging from a 
circular aperture. The length of this part from the 
crest of the helmet to the opposite part of the circle is 
10^ inches, the diameter o\ the circle 8 inches. From 
either side of this portion of the instrument branch 
two strong plates of bras^ 15 inches in length, and 
diverging so that their extremities are about 20 inches 
asunder. Their inner surface, as well as that of the 
anterior part, shows that the whole was hrmly attached 
to a frame-work of wood. In particular, two holes 
for nails are apparent near the extremities of the 
two wings, the heads or fastenings of which on the 
outside surface were circular, and near two inches in 
diameter. 

The construction of the prows of ships of war in the 

third century b. c. is shown by the rostral column of 
Duiiius at Eiome ; and there are similar representations 
of them on other monuments of less certain date. 
From these it seems evident that the brazen instru- 
ment found at Prdvvza was no more than the metallic 
part of the prora including the tigure-head, intended 
perhaps to show that the ship was named the Mars : 

* Diodor. 14, 59. Hence the prows were sometimes desc ribed as 
rh jfokimyMra r&v vtav. To carry them away was a mode of dia- 
arming an enemy's ships. Diodor. 20, 9, & 15. 
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the rostrum, properly so called, was placed below the 
prora, and projected further into the water, and it was 
bjr means of the latter that, when a skilful pilot had 
placed a ship in an advantageous position, he might, 
by giving way to his vessel, inflict such a blow upon 
the enemy's ship near the water-line as might prove 
instantly iatal.^ 

The instrument found in the harbour of Genoa in 
the year 1597, and now preserved in the ducal palace 
of that city, appears to have been a simple casing 
hardened copper, for the purpose of covering a cylin- 
drical wooden prow. It belonged probably to the 
more primitive system of naval warfare, and was, per- 
haps, the beak of a Tyrrlienian galley; a conjecture 
arising first from its place of discovery, the northern- 
most city of Tyrrhenia having bordered upon Liguria : 
secondly, because the Tyrrhenians, until conquered by 
the Romans, or at least until beaten by the Syra- 
cusans, were the greatest naval power in Italy ; and 
thirdly, because on many of the vases lately found at 

2 We find from the Duilian column that the rostrum often tenni- 
nated in a triple point, which was made to imitate, by means of a 
riUevo on the sides of the rostaram, the points of three swords. 
Vii^il (though prohably hy an anachronism) alludes to this triple 
point of the rostrum in describing the games in honour of Anduses 
at Drepanum : 

' - ■■' ■' — ' ■ totumque dehiscit, 

Convulsum remis rostrisque tridentibus jequor. 

See Montfeucon, Antiquity expliqu^e, tome iir. p. 211, seq. In the 
larger dass of vessels there were often more than three points, and 
these were probably the origin of those metallic projections (geat' 
rally five or six) on the Venetian gondolas which protect the heads 
of those delicate boats from the dangers constantly occurring in the 
canals of Venice, and whidi have givoi rise to many apeculationa as 
to their origin. 
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Vulci in Etruria, galleys are figured with prows re- 
presenting a boar's head, which is the form of the 
relic at Genoa. 

So closely resembling were the arts and cnstoms of 
the Tyrrhenians and Greeks in the ages prior to the 
extension of the Roman power, that we may presume 
that this instrument, together with the vases above 
mentioned, which are of the fifth or sixth centuries 
before the Christian irra, dve a tolerably correct idea 
of the efjL^oXos or beak of the Greek ship of war in its 
most simple form ; when it seems from Pindar to have 
been not less employed as an instrument for the sus- 
pension of the anchor when the vessel was at sea, 
than as a weapon of offence.^ As the Greeks ad- 
vanced in nautical skill and increased theur sphere of 
naval warfare, an improvement in the structure of the 
eniholus naturally took place; and it appears that the 
same city which was the earliest naval school in 
Greece led the way in improving the embolus. Dio- 
dorus relates that at the siege of Syracuse by the 
Athenians in the year B.C. 413, Ariston, who went 
from Corinth to the assistance of the Syracusans, per- 
suaded them to make the prows of their vessels 
shorter, stronger, and lower than they had previously 
been, by which means they gained great advantages 
over the Athenians, whose prows were higher and 
weaker.^ 

Modern experience leaves little doubt that such an 

improvement speedily became coimnon to the fleets of 
all the principal naval powers, and that when the 

* 'ETTct iftfiSkiw icpttuurw AyK^t ZiMp&sv, Fjrth. 4, T. Ml. Of 
this kind were the prows» which were rendercMl muerriceable by 
being bent, in a battle fought in the year 541 B* c. Herodot. 1, 166. 

4 Diodor. 13. 10. 
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Romans possessed a fleet their rostra would be con- 
structed nearly in the same manner as those of the 
Greeks, Tyrrhenians, and Carthaginians of that time. 
We read accordingly of frequent examples in the third 
century b. c. of ships submerged by a single blow 
from an enemy's galley, when able manoeuvres or cir- 
cumstances of weather had given the advantage of 
position to one of the contending parties. 

In the archives of the Athenian navy, lately dis- 
covered in the Peiraeeus, which are one hundred and 
forty years more ancient tlian the Duilian column, and 
near a century later than the Corinthian improvement, 
we find ^itfioKoh^ mentioned among the naval stores.^ 
In its general import the word was equivalent to the 
Latin rostrum^ as Polybius makes manifest by em- 
ploying ol €fifi6>ML ev Tj dyopa to signify the pulpit in 
the Roman forum, adorned with rostra, from whence 
the orators addressed the people.' But in the Athe- 
nian naval archives we cannot discover anv such clear 
distinction between the prora and the rostrum, as is 
given by a comparison of the instrument found at 
Pr^vyza with the figures of beaks on the Duilian 
column. From the Athenian documents it appears 
that the emboli were kept separate from the ships 

^ Ettripidea alludes to the brazen emboli of the fleet of Aga* 
memnon (Iphig. In Aid. 1820), and iGecbylus (in Myraud.) to a 
abip irith ten embdi. These have BometimeB been regarded as 
poetical anachroniams, but it is not unlikely that from very early 
times CSreek ships of war had metallic prows. 

' Boeddi, Urkunden uber dss Seeweaen des Attiachen Staates. 
See the inscriptions at pages 446, 449, 494, My., fiOS. In the last 
passage the weights of four emboli are given, bat the place is im- 
perfect, and the number of taknit consequently doubtfid. Their 
value is also atated, and was above 520 drachms. 



' Pdyb. 6, 68. 
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in dock. They appear to have been often supplied 
by the trierarchs, and not unfrequently to have been 
works of celebrated artists: those belonging to the 

government were probably deposited, not in the naval 
yard, but in the armoury, and were not adjusted to 
the ships until these were armed for sea. There was a 
part of the ship itself called the wpoefifiokwp ; apparently 
it was that part of the head into which the embolus 
was fitted: we find in more than one place in the 
Athenian archives a ship noticed as hrtfficevtfs S&ffAeptj* 
trpoefi/SoKMP cvk eypvira,^ The proembolion, therefore, 
seems not to have been exactly the same thing as the 
irpoififioKosy irpoefifioXop^ or irpoefifioTus of later times ; ^ 
for the irpoe/i^'Kos, according to the description of 
Julius Pollux, was the same kind of instrument as 
that found at Prevyza. After describing the keel of 
the ship and the upper keel (1} Bevrepa rpairhy sometimes 
called AetrfftoVf and ;^aX.«^», and ieKevroTroBiop), Julius 
Pollux adds, that the extremity of the latter at the 
prow was called the trpo^ix^oXos, and that under it was 

the Cf/fioXov [to KaraXrjyov avTOV €7rl ttiv irpcipav irpoefi- 

^ Boeckh, ITrkimden iiber das Seewescn des Attischeu Staates. 
See the inscriptions at pages 335, 337, 342, 345. 

A^ath. 5, p. 167, Paris. Suid. in v. Basil. Fatric. Naumacb. 
ap. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. viii. p. 140. 

Some ships carried on the embolus an instrument called S(\<f)hf 
for throwing weights upon the enemy's ship in boarding. On the 
summit of the proembolus was the uKpocToKiov, m&de in various 
forms, and on either side of it was the nrvxri, bearing the o4>BaXfiog 
or eye, which we often see represented on the prows of ancient 
galleys, together with the name of the ship. The Sx^avrw or 
aplustre was the upper termination of the poop, corresponding to the 
acrostolittra of the prow. For the figure of the aplustre see Mont- 
fauoon. 
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I shall not occupy the time of tlic fleeting with the 
question as to the site of the hattle oi Actium, having 
entered fully into that subject in my Travels in 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. chap. 34. The site of Ac- 
tium itself had been doubtful, and had generally, in 
deference to the authority of D'An\dlle, been placed 
upon a high promontory to the north-westward of Vd- 
nitza, which separates the gulf of F^vyza from that of 

Arta. But tliere are stroiii; reasons for believing that 
Actium occupied the low promontory immediately in 
face of Pr^vyza called Akri, a modem name beiuing 
the same import as Actium. But even with this ad- 
mission as to the position of Actium, it had been 
thought probable that the naval action had occurred 
in the gulf and not in the outer bay of Pr^vyza. It 
has been my endeavour to show, upon con- 
sideration of all the authorities and circumstances 
relating to this great event, that the battle was fought 
in the outer bay; that the fleet of Antony occupied 
the harbour of Pr^vyza, or western part of the gulf 
of Prt\ } za adjacent to the town ; that the camp of 
Antony was on the peninsula or promontory Akri« the 
ancient Actium ; that the camp of Augustus was on 
the height of Mikhalitzi, and at the foot of that hill 
on the site afterwards occupied by Nicopnlis ; and 
that his fleet, previously to its advance to the outer 
bay of Prevyza, anchored in the harbour of Mytika, 
anciently Comarus, where he built walls from the 
camp to the shore, to secure the communication be- 
tween them. The discovery of the prow in the outer 
bay of Prevyza affords some slight confirmation of the 
truth of these conclusions ; for although a ship may 
at any time have been accidentally sunk in the outer 
bay, notwithstanding that the battle of Actium may 
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have been fought within the gulf, the doctrine of 
chances is more favourable to the supposition that the 
battle was fought where the prow was found. 

There can be no certainty whether this ancient relic 
belonged to a Greek or a Roman galley ; but in either 
case it is more probably the work of a Greek, for 
almost all fine works of art were at that time executed 
by Greeks ; and though much corroded by long ex- 
posure to the action of the sea at no great depth on a 
coast exposed to frequent gales, it bears proof of having 
once been finely executed in the ornamental parts. 
Apparently it was the prow of a ship of no great mag- 
nitude. The rostrum which lay below it would seem to 
have been quite separate from it, and may possibly have 
been of iron» for Pliny describes rostra as " sere fer- 
roque ad ictus armata and Vitruvius, in describing 
a battering-ram, remarks that it had a rostrum of hard 
iron hke that of a ship of war (ut naves longae so- 
lent) .^^ We may infer, perhaps, from these authorities, 
that, although hardaned copper was the ordinary ma- 
terial in earlier times as well for the beaks of ships as 
for other armour, iron was commonly employed for 
the rostra of ships by the Romans ; and hence, perhaps, 
a prora may have been preserved, while the rostrum 
appertaining to it, having been formed of a less durable 
material, may in the course of nineteen centuries have 
been totally destroyed. 

" Plin. H. N. 32, 1. " vitruv. 10, 21. 
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IN ▲ LBTTBR VROM C. FBLL0W8, XSd., TO W. E. HAMILTONt B8Q* 

Loudon, Sept. 1842. 

Sir, 

The accompanymg plates represent a monu- 
ment standing amidst the ruins of the ancient city of 
Xanthus ; the first shows its position relatively to the 

theatre and other objects : from tlie marks of mortise- 
joints seen on the top of the fallen fragment, and irom 
the circumstance of there being some pieces of a cap- 
stone near, I judge that this monument has resemhled 
in general form the high one seen in the distance, and 
presenting in bas-relief the legend of the daughters of 
King Pandarus. 

I noticed this inscribed monument on my first 
travels in Lycia : * in my second visit' I copied, as 
well as circumstances permitted me, the inscription 
from the four sides, but wanted ladders to enable me 
to examine the upper portion, and power to turn over 
the fallen top, which weighed several tons. During 
my visit of the past winter, being provided with all 
that was requisite, I have turned over the fallen frag- 

^ Asia Minor in 1838. p. 233. > Lycia in 1840, p. 168. 
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ment» and upon its under side discovered the com- 

raenceraent of the inscription towards the north-east. 
I have now re-copied the whole of the four sides, and 
collated my former copy with the original. I have 
also taken casts of each side with unsized impress 
paper : from these materials the present engravings 
are made. A pentagrapli has been used to reduce the 
whole from the casts, therefore the relative position of 
each character is preserved. The imperfections in the 
cast have bcca supphcd by rclcrence to the manuscript 
copies. The scale is one inch to the loot. As to the 
correctness of the copy of the Lycian portion I have 
no doubt; but the Greek characters are less deeply 
cut, and were traced with the greatest difficulty. My 
friend the Rev. E. Daniell, wliile visiting me at 
Xanthus, was kind enough to assist by making a copy 
of the Greek portion, independently, in order to com- 
pare it with mine. The first and ninth lines are the 
most imperfect. In ascending to a level with the top 
of the monument, I observed a curious fact, — the 
characters cut upon the upper portion are larger and 
wider apart than those on the lower ; thus counter- 
acting the effect of diminution by distance, as seen 
from the ground. 

Since the publication of my "Lyda," in the Ap- 
pendix to which Mr. D uiicl Sharpe has commenced 
his remarks by the enumeration of all that had been 
previously written on the language of the ancient 
Lycians, several learned writers have been engaged 
on the subject of the Lycian inscriptions, — Dr. F. 
A. Grotefend, in the early numbers in this year of 
the Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen ; " M. Raoul 
Rochette, in the recent numbers of the *' Journal 
des Savants;" — and Professor Lassen is, 1 hear, now 
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writing on the same Inscriptions. To all interested 
in the suhject, the acoompanying plates will be highly 

valiiJible ; and I trust, through the \ olumcs of the 
Royal Society of Literature, to read further illus- 
trations of this early language. 

I remain, Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

C. Fellows. 

W. R. Hamilton, Esq., &c.. &c., &c. 



REMARKS ON THE SAME MONUMENT. 

BT COliONVIr XMAKB, 

Dear Hamilton, 

I return herewith the lithograph of the in- 
scribed Stele of Xanthus. Mr. Fellows remarks, that 
the lines in Greek are much less carefully and deeply 
cut than those in the Lycian character: I observe 
also, in his coloured drawing of the monument, that 
fractures of the stone have disfigured some of the 
letters, and entirely obliterated others, particularly at 
the beginning and ending of some of the lines. But of 
the far greater number of letters there seems no doubt, 
and with the slight restorations which the preceding 
causes require, the inscription, which is in twelve 
verses, may be read in cursive characters as follows : 
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>^ <- li- <- )j: IL ^ UJ ^ X - < W <- UJ ^ <- h W o b <:i ! 

oca Ocao- O IL<<- O UJ<C-C_XS; X<-->t <1S< ! 
SLlJhUJ-K<-OUJ^<<M<-lli^OWi*.<-UiUiUJ \ 

p 1^ H ^ >< X «^ C A <- <- X ^ <a > «- .t; < I 
luuiujuiw<-HX^X««*ho-d,ca/^Q.S^^lT: X i 
H<*-^HH< oa.)r-«-<-3^-h<o.iiiiJ<-<l o Xo- j 
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1 . (E? B)€ ovT EvpayiniP, {^A)<rtas Blx^t Cl)wfo* e(^m), 

2. (0)v£* €9 im Avtcimp CTfjkfiP, to irav & dve$ipc(€)p 

3. (Ai)B&ed S^oAt, dffOfMS iv icaBap^ r€fi€V€if 

4. {Ni,K)ecov KOL TToXefjLov fivrifjui ToBe d0dv{a)TOVf 

5. {Aarjis 6 Be 'Api^<yo{v) v'tos, dpurrevaas^ to 5(€ i)v (joh) 

6. (Ka)pal irakqv AvicUav t&p tot iv tiTuicuf 

7. (Tii)XXaf * & oKpoiroK&ra-of *A$rfvalf wroKaropBi'^) 

8. "Epaa<, ~ avvyu'taii' dcvK^ ^tpos ^aaiKe{i) ['^(r(/)ay3* 

9. {Kal ')()dpiv a8avdro{ui) o(v) a7r€/Av(^)<ra(vT)o Blkuuiv. 
10. '£irTa ^6 oirXiraf (e)iicTe<i^ iif Vf^P9' 

12. ILoKkIqiqis 0 tp[y)oLs K\ei{i^op) y€Po{^)^ eoTCijxwoiaev. 

TRANSLATION. 

Not in Europe, away from Asia, in the nadon of Ion (t. e. Attica), 

nor in any place of the Lycians, has (Datis), son of Harpag^, 

(placed) a pilUur, bnt has dedicated the whole to the Twelve Gods, in 

a pure incloeure of the agora, as an immortal monnment of victories 

and war — he who had gained the highest honours in the games of 

the Cai ians, in wrestling with such of the Lycians as were of the 

proper age. Having raised other (pillars) in the kindred citadels 

to Minerva the destroyer of cities, lie gave a portion to the King 
« 

* Tot TrpStra KaXXurrct* apiarevaat arparov. Sophoc. Aj. 4'oo. The 
double accusative after vtKw was common, as 'la-6p.ia (vim TrdXT^v in an 
epigram of Simonides (Anthol. p. 140), and in many inscriptions. 

* Or TToXAuf , 

2 Qu, lonic^ for apaat, like (pcrijv < niplo} cd by iierodotus for apa-Tjv ? 

^ Instead of jcX«ii^r ytvos we might read koi Komtrov* (/eoTrerof or 
mtmrrrtiSt from (rKomta' ra^os, a-opbs, &r)Kr), Spvypa, ^66pot. Hcsych, 
Suid. in vv.) On this supposition the tpya in the twelfth line were 
works of art, similai- to those in the British Museum, which crowned 
another Xanthian stele; and in this case the inscribed stele was 
sepulchral; which opinion is luToured by a third sunUar pillar at 
Xanthus surmounting some sepulchres excavated in the rock. (See 
Fellows's Journal in Asia Minor, p. 226.) On the other hand, the 
position of the inscribed stele in the temple of the Twelve Gods in 
the agora was rather that of an honorary than of a sepulchral 
monnment. 

VOL. IV. S 
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of Asia. Nor did they forget the respect due to the inunortalB. 
He filew seven heavy-arroed soldiers in one day, erected noble 
tropliies to Jupiter, (made) sacrifices of all kinds of cattle, and 
crowned with honour his illustrious race. 

It will be seen that the third, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth hnes, arc^ i)entameters, the rest hexameters. 
Some short syllables are made long: eott and eW, 
represent single syllables, and there are some re- 
dundant letters at the end of the eighth and tenth 
lines. In tiie cightii the word AXIAZ appears to 
have been added by some person regardless of the 
versification, but who may have thought this addition 
necessary in alhiding to tlie Great King, in order to 
distinguish hiui from the hereditary governors, sooie 
of whom, especially in the later times of the Persian 
occupation of Asia, were styled fiaaiXetf as well as 
aaTp/maL.* The XAN , at the end of the tenth line, 
seems to contain the consonants of the next word, 
ZTivly the more ancient XA being employed instead 

^ Aristotle says (de Mundo, 6), rrfv (rv^iraaav apx^v rijs *A<rtat 

8ui\r)({)(a-au Kara fBtnj a-TpuTTjyoi Kai ararpaTrai koi ^a<riX(is, SovXoi rov 
ptyuXov ^aatXiois. But, properly, the governors of the Persian pro- 
vinces were the only Satraps, and tlie Persian monarch the only 
^aaiXfvs. Tliis explains au unique silver tetradrachni of the British 
Muteeun>, which the late Mr. Combe ascribed to Basilis in Arcadia 
(Archaologiii, xviii. p. 344). It represents on one side a bearded 
head, covered with a cap, which extends under the chin, and is 
bound over the forehead with a fillet, being precisely the head-dress 
of Dareius on the Mosaic of Pompeii : on the reverse is a seven- 
stringed lyre, with the legend BAXIA^ for Batrikiw* The lyre 
was peculiarly the symbol of Colophon, with reference to the worship 
of A})ol!o, and is found on all its earlier coins (KoXo^o^i^ ^cV yap (x^t- 
Tt]v \vpnv, Ilimer. Orat. 21 » 8). In the Pcloponnemn war, which is 
about the date of the money in question, Colophon was in possession 
of the Persians (Thucyd. 3. 34). The Persian prince reigning at 
that time was Artaxerzes the First. 
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of Z. In several places vowels have been omitted, 
as in the oriental languages. 

The mention made of the King of Asia confines the 
date of this monument between the year 541 b. c, when 
Xanthus was taken by Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, 
and 333 b. c, when Lycia submitted to Alexander the 
Great. The middle period may be taken as an ap* 
projdmation to the true date: for if the letters M, ^ , 
APHArO for APnATOY, and BAZIAE for BAXIAEI, 
may seem to belong to the early part of the tiith 
century, the absence, on the other hand, of any 
dialectic forms, unless it be in the word EPZAZ, tends 
to place tiie document in a time approaching to that 
of Alexander. As to the prosodial irregularities,^ the 
harshness of the poetry, its unlikeness to the polished 
epigram of later times, these, as well as the neghgence 
exhibited in the omission of some letters, and in the 
siightness of the engraving compared with that of the 
Lycian inscriptions on the same stone, may be attri- 
buted to the prevalent use of the latter language in 
this provmce, of which numerous monuments, and 
this stele in particular, are proofs. Some light may 
hereafter perhaps be thrown on its date by the works 
of art, which probably decorated its capital, and were 
similar to those on the capital of another stele, which 
are now in the British Museum.^ These are of a much 
older style of sculpture than the period which I have 

^ Similar barbarisms occurred even in Ionia. Photius cites the 
verses of Hipponax of Ephesus, who flouriehed in the time of Croesus 
and Cyrus, as furnishing some examples of the corruption of Greek 
prosody caused 1)y the admixture of the Asiatic Greeks with the 
neig'hhoaring Barbarians. *EXv/«]^wivro r^r ftcoX/xrov r6 inSrpiov* tk 
lUrpa* ro^ XP<^*^- ^Ot« in i^af^uucds. 

^ See the remark of Mr. FeUows in pa^ 254. 
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just alUibuted to the inscribed stele. They are earlier 
probably than tiie Persian coiK^uest, and represent 
apparently offerings to the deities of the old Cretan 
colony, with an allusion to the legend of Pandaros. In 
assigning to them a conjectural date of about 600 b . c, 
we must suppose the art of sculpture in those ages to 
have been more advanced in Lycia than in Sicily ; aa 
visitors of the British Museum may convince them* 
selves by comparing these marbles with the metopes of 
Selinus, which cannot well be older than 600, because 
Selinus was not founded until 627. 

The time of the Persian occupation of Asia limits 
the date oi another X^inthian mouuiiient in the British 
Museum, namely, a frieze which represents in relief 
the siege of a city, and its submission to an Asiatic 
chieftain. The style of art belongs to the end of the 
fifth or the beginning of the fourth century b. c.^ The 
sculptures may, nevertheless, represent the capture of 
Xanthus by Harpagus in the middle of the sixth : for 
Lycia was tributary to Persia for more than two 
centuries alter that event ; and Xanthus, as the chief 
uty, was probably the residence ol a Persian agent, and 

^ Hiis perhaps may be questioned, and a century or two later 
may be thought a preferable date ; but history wodd be opposed to 
it. After the death of Alexander, Western Asia became the scene 
of conflict between military chieftains, not Satraps, although at first 

so called, but povereig-ns with despotic power, contending* against 
one another at the head of large armies, — a condition most un- 
favourable to the arts of i)eace and the prosperity of the smaller 
towns; especially as those Greek kings were at the same time 
bestowing their influence and wealth on the chief cities, Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergauius, and Sjartle^, and on the numerous new towns 
rising in various parts of Asia Minor, which were named in honour 
of Alexander. Antigonus, Antiochus, Seieucus, Attains, Eumeues, 
and Apame. 
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was partly governed, like the other cities and provinces 
of Asia Minor, by native magistrates supported by 
Persia. In Caria there was a tributary sovereign ; in 
Lycia, a council of deputies from the principal cities.* 
Thus connected as the Lycian government was with 
Persia, and separated from ail the interests of European 
Greece, we need not be surprised at finding a public 
building decorated with Greek sculptuic descriptive of 
one of the most memorable events in the history of 
Lycia, although it tended to the glory of Persia, and 
not of Greece. It is not unlikelv, moreover, that 
Xanthus had been occupied in greater force by the 
conquerors, than almost any other place in the south- 
western satrapy, in consequence of its important posi* 
tion and its ol^tinate resistance to Harpagus, with the 
consequent destruction ot its former inhabitants. It 
is true that in those parts of the frieze which are now 
in the British Museum, there is no appearance of that 
tragical occurrence, which, according to Herodotus, 
distinguished the capture of Xanthus, namely, the 
destruction by the Xanthians of their wives, children, 
and property, previously to the sortie in which they 
all perished. But it would be too much to expect 
an exact conformity between the narrative of the his- 
torian and the poetry of the sculptor, more than a 
century after the event. An exaggerated account of 
the self-devotion of the Xanthians may have been 
reported to Herodotus, and noticed by him as if all 
the Xanthians had thus perished, and no other in- 
habitants had been left in the town ; or, possibly, the 
occurrence may have beea represented in. some part of 

* It is evident from Strabo that the Lycian confederacy, existing 
in his time, was a continuation or renewal of the ancient league. 
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the frieze which has not yet been discovered. In that 
part which we possess, aged men are standing beibre 
the conqueror, in the act, apparently, of delivering up 
the city to him. He is seated in a chair, with an 
umbrella held over his iieud,^ and behind him are 
some attendants, whose helmets show them to be 
Greeks, while their long x^'^^^f shirts, strongly 
mark them as intended for the Ionian troops who ac- 
companied Harpagus to the conquest of Lycia." The 
seated figure wears a cap of the kind, commonly called 
Phrygian, and differing from that which was worn by 
the kings of Persia.*^ A part of the ramparts of the 
city is introduced in four diiierent places ^ and in the 
intermediate parts are represented battles, — a sortie, 
an escalade, and the conducting of prisoners. In this, 
as well as in the larger Xanthian frieze in the British 
Museum, the dress and armour differ httle from those 
in similar representations on monuments of European 
Greece, except in the frequent occurrence of the above- 

» 

^ Tchatr (umbrella), a word common to Persian and Sanscrit, and 
whicli is nsed in Turkish in the sense of tent, has generally been 

supposed the original of the varpanr^i, or f^aaTparrrjs, or f^aidpdinjs, 
of the Greeks; (see these different forms of the word m jioeckh, 
C. Ins. Gr., Nos. 2G01, 2692, 2919.) Malcolm, in his History of 
Persia, vol. i. p. 271, explains Satrap as " tchattiupa, or tchattraputi, 
lord of the umbrella of state, a title conferred upon provincial go- 
vernor.^i paying a fixed revenue, and furnishing a fixed quota of 
troops." Professor Wilson, however, (Ariana Antiqua, p. 23,) 
derives the word from the Sanscrit Kshattra, the militaiy cast ; nor 
am 1 aware that there is any proof that the Satraps of Asia Minor 
were privileged to wear the imihrella. We know that it was a dis- 
tiuction of the Kings of Egypt and Per.<ia, and perhaps Harpagus 
may have enjoyed that honour as allied to the royal family of Media. 
^Herodot. 1, 108. 

i<> 'iHoi/cr aK(;^iTOiv(i. II. N. 685. Herodot, 1, 171. 

^1 See above, p. 258, n. 4. 
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mentioned long-shirted hoplitte. Of the armour worn 
by the Lycians in the expedition of Xerxes, as de- 
scribed by Herodotus, we may recognise in some of 
the figures the goat-skins over their shoulders, and, 
in others, the bows, the cuirasses, llie leg armour, the 
pointed helmets, but not the hooked knives or the 
short swords. 

To return to a consideration of the inscribed stele. 
It was situated "in an inclosure dedicated to the 
Twelve Gods in the agora." From these words two 
inferences may be drawn: — 1. That the agora occu- 
pied the level below the theatre, which latter was 
built, as so ottcn occurred lu Greek cities, on the bank 
which separated the upper height or acropolis from 
the lower level of the agora, such banks or clifis 
having often been convenient for excavating the cavea 
of a theatre. 2. That the son of Harpagus was a 
man of great eminence in the Xanthian state ; a fact 
apparent as well from the distinguished position of his 
monument, as from the long and elaborate inscription 

0(j}pr)Ko(})op()L T( fovTf^ Koi KvrjpLbo^opoi, ei^op ^€ TO^a Kpnut V^a Kai 
fHOTOVS KoKaptuovii iiTTTipovs K(u uKi'i^Tia' (Tr\ b(, (uy()s dtpfiara 7rfp\ tovs 
wjjiovi niwfy^v^fvn' rrfp) fie rfjai K((paKrj<rt niKovs TtTfponri ir€pl(aT€<pav<i)- 
pfvovs' ty^^fipiBia dt kui hpiirava (i)(OV. Herodot. 7, 92. 

From Appian's account of the sie<^u of Xanthus by Brutiis 
(Bel. Civ. 4. 7G, scq.), wo learn that the principal gate of the city 
was not far from the agora, and that on one side of the latter 
stood the Sarpedonium, in which some of the Romans defended 
themselves until their friends had entered and made themselves 
masters of the city. Many of the Xantbiuns then destroyed them- 
selves and families, as their predecessors had done when Xanthus 
was taken by Harpagus. Appian relates that they had acted in 
the same manner when Lycia submitted to Alexander the Great; 
but the silence of Arrian renders this fact something more than 
doubtful. 
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carefully engraved upon it. The name Harpagus gives 
some reason to believe> that the son may have been a 
descendant of the same celebrated officer of Cyras who 

subdued the maritime parts of Asia Minor and cap- 
tured Xaiilhus, and who was a Mede/^ though the 
name is Greek, having been formed probably either in 
imitation of the sound or of the meaning of the Median 
name. That of his son is uncertain. We Can only 
be sure that it was a dissyllable ending in l£. It may 
have been AAMI£, or AYZIZ, or ZEYSIZ, or any 
other of that class ; but none seems more likely than 
AATIZ, because Datis, like Harpagus, is a Median 
name converted into Greek. In a copy of the inscrip- 
tion by Mr. Fellows^ which carefully shows all the 
fractures of the marble, there is great appearance of 
the upright of a T preceding the I. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary to suppose that the Harpagus named 
in the inscription was the general of Cyros, which 
would givie to the monument the early date of about 
520 B. c. He may have been a grandson of that 
Harpagus, and possibly the same Harpagus who com- 
manded the Persian forces on the coast of ^^hs, in 
the year b. c. 493, and who appears to have been 
married to a daughter of Darius Hystaspes.^^ Two 

^ Herodot. 1, lOS. 

Herodot. 5, 116.^6, 28, 30. The royal deBoent of the house of 
Harpagus would aiford a good flliistntiaii of the words 
vtmp in the twetffcfa and eighth lines of the inscription, s ^^rj oro' 
would then refer to the occupation of other citadels in tiua satrapy 
by descendants of the royal family of Persia. Hci odotus shows that 
most of the Persian officers in high command in Asia Minor were 
connected v.lth the throne 1>\ means of the numerous daughters of 
the kings, and hence the family of Harpagus may have been doubly 
allied to thcra. It seems not impossible that the letters KAIIKA, 
of which nothing Greek can be made without some change or addi- 
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such illustrious names as llaipagas and Datis are not 
unlikely to have been preserved iu a family ia alternate 
succession, according to a custom which was common 
in Oreece, both Asiatic and European. The exploit 
of " slaying seven enemies in one day," indicates, by 
the word ottsItcu applied to them, tliat they were 
Greek, perhaps Asiatic Greek : but so little has been 
saved of the history of Asiatic Greece, except as con- 
nected with that of European Greece, that it is impos- 
sible to say to what war the second and seventh lines 
of this inscription refer. Probably Xanthus was never 
tributary to Athens ; for, if in the height of Athenian 
naval power, when Cimon conducted his fleet along 
the coast of Lycia, in his way to the Eurymedon, he 
found it necessary to attack Phaselis, because, although 
situated on the sea-shore and inhabited by Greeks, it 
remained faithful to the King of Persia, we may pre- 
sume that Xanthus, more Lycian than Greek, and 
situated in a position of great strength, at a distance 
of six miles from the sea, was not even attempted by 
him. Again, in the nineteenth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (b.c. 412), when the Athenian dependencies 
of the Asiatic coast revolted, and the Athenian fleet 
was opposed to the Lacedaemonian in alliance with 
Tissaphernes, Satrap of the south-western provinces, 
no mention is made of this important city, nor of any 
but those situated nearer the sea, in Caria and Ionia. 

I have not alluded to the occurrence of H and St 
in this inscription as affecting the question of its 
date, because, although in Attica these letters were 

tlon, Biay conceal the name of the ytvos, and perhaps that of the 
dynasty commonly called Kaiankm : for Kaikaus. in Greek Kyaxares, 
appears to have been the father or uncle of the first Harpagus. 
Compare chapters 107, 108, 109, of Herodotus, lib. 1. 
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not introduced generally into public documents until 

after the year 403, they are found in Asiatic lu- 
scri[)tions, which cannot be much less ancient than 
600 years before the Christian aera. They are found, 
for example, on the bronze hare 'of the British Mu- 
seum, on which are four lines written from right to 
left ; they are found also on the chair of one of the 
archaic seated statues, which formed an avenue of the 
temple of Branchide, and in the Ionic portion of the 
inscriptions on the stele of Sigeium. Those of Bran- 
chida3 and Sigeium are in Boustrophedon, a mode of 
writing in which the laws of Solon were engraved, 
about the year 593 b. c.^® 

I shali not occnpy the Society's time and betray niy 
own insudiciency by any remarks upon the Lycian 
inscriptions, which, with the exception of the twelve 
Greek lines, cover every side of the Xanthian stele. 

w See Topography of Athens, p. 127, 2nd edition. As an ittos- 
tration of these examples I subjoin copies of the three inscriptiofis 
in cursive letters, referring for a correct representation of the ori- 
ginal documents, with remarks upon them, to the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature, vol. i. Part ii. p. 1 ; to the Journal 
of a Tour in Asia Minor, p. 240 ; and to Boeckh's Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Gnecarum, No. 8. 
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The Lycian language has engaged, and still engages, 
the attention of some of the ablest philologers of 
Europe. I may be permitted, however, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to remark that tlie Lyciaii aljjhabet 
has evidently been ionued Irom the Greek, with such 
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additions or changes as were rendered necessary by 
the souads peculiar to the nation. In this the Lyciaus 



IiOWBK INICBimON IN ATnC. 

c{)avo^iKO:€i[jLi;TOH 

OlOgrrOT: 2 O T X) § >l 0 g 3 

V6C710: Kayo: R§aTe§a 

JLj 93 H IX)^l : VOTJ[)TT)ITrX):)l 
OV : €^.Tr§DTa V 6 1 OV : e 

evG\ s eav6 GTiTraa'x 
aiyeie^ Kai [xe rro 

\J):>\ 2 0rr OT)IJOH : V3T)I3 

; H adeX (() 0 1 

•owidtNOV ctfil rov 'EpfAOKpamvs tm Upoitainniaiovt Koym KpaTrjpa Konla-' 
ranv ttai ^BfjAi^ it irpvrapuop ^tuea t^iia liycitwn* iiof hi n fracr;(o>» 

I am aware thatFrofeaaor BoecUi, of Berlin, h, or wa8» of opinion 
tbat the Sigdan moiuiment is of an afiected, not a true antiquity, 
and may be aaeribed to a period aa late aa the Roman empire. No 
one can deny, however, that <qtpeanme» are gtealdj in favour of its 
beiDg genuine ; nor do I find in any of the authors who have written 
on this celebrated docoment, Cluahall, Bentley, Roae, or Boeckh 
himself, any valid reasons adyerse to the snpporition that the upper 
inscription b (as might be presnmed) the earlier in date ; that the 
stele supported a statue, or rather a bust, of Phanodicus erected by the 
people of y lij:eiuin, in gratitude for his present of some valuable gifts to 
the riytaiieium of their city : that in process of time this statue was 
injured or carried away ; and that the lower inscription was placed 
on the renewal of the statue, which occurred after the Athenians had 
become masters of Sigeium, about the year b.c. GOO. Hence the 
Attic idiom of the lower inscription, as well as its Boustrophedon, 
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were not siniriilar : we have proofs ol the existence of 
similar alphabets in Pamphylia and Phrygia, as well as 
in Etruria and other parts of Italy. Nor were the 
Lycians singular in the grandeur of their sepulchres. 
Vases and other monuments suthciently prove that a 
. similar magnificence, founded on the belief of a future 
state, yarying in degree, but attended with rites and 
superstitions of the same kind, prevailed from Egypt 
inclusively as far as the utmost bounds of Etruna. 

Some of the Lycian monuments are adorned with 
iconic sculpture, and among these are some in a style 
of ai t which belongs only to the brilliant period of the 
tilth and fourth centuries b. c, when the neighbouring 
Caria produced its monuments of Halicarnassus, and 
when Pamphylia and Cilicia, as well as Caria, ia.bri-> 
cated its exquisite coins. Some of the remains of 
. public buildings at Xanthus exhibit a similar style of 
art : and hence we may safely infer, that none of these 
countries suffered materially or were greatly influenced 
in their civilization by Persian supremacy; but that 
the arts of Greece continued to iiounsh during the 
two centuries in which Asia Minor was divided into 
governments under lieutenants of the Great King. 

The yearly tribute paid to the King of Persia by the 
Satrap of the first satrapy, which comprehended all 
the south-west of Asia Minor, from Ionia to Pam- 

and hence also the admonition to the Sigeienses to take g-ood care 
of the statue. The only difficulty of any importance is the occur- 
rence of the Ionic dialect in the upper mscri])tion, Sigciura having 
been a colony of the ^Eolic island of Mytilene. But Proconnesus, 
from whence Phanodicus came, was an Ionic settlement, and the 
statue might be allowed to speak in the dialect of the man whom 
it represented. In the lower inscription the statue identifies itself 
with the man. 
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phylia, both included, was no more than 40U talents,'^ 
or 28,000 pounds of silver. This» when diyided 
among the several states, and collected by them- 
selves, could not have been very onerous, even thoui^h 
it may have been doubled by the sum required for 
the support of the Satrap and his quota of troops. 
There is sufficient evidence at least that Asia Minor 
was prosperous under the Satrapic system ; and we 
may infer, therefore, that there was a well-regulated 
distribution of power between the Sovereign, the 
Satrap, and the local authorities, for the want of 
which the same system in Turkey has an opposite 
effect, although in the latter country the several 
sources of revenue are nearly the same as the six 
which Aristotle describes as forming the olxovofila 

crarpaTn/ci]. — CEcon. 2. 

Lycia, in particular, derived internal peace, with the 
opulence and security necessary for the execution of 

costly monuments, from its peninsular form, its moun- 
tainous barrier, and the strong position of its cities. 
That the sepulchral monuments of Lycia are now seen 
in greater number than those of any other people of 
Asia Minor, may be accounted for in great measure by 
the rocky nature of its ancient sites, which encouraged 
a preference of excavations to less durable masonic 
constructions. But it is singular that, while thus 
forming their sepulchi'es, they made them in iiuitation 
of a structure in wood ; and this peculiarity, together 
with the use of their own language in preference to the 
Greek, at a time when Greek in a country so near to 
them as Caria was commonly used in writing,^^ is the 

1? Herodot, 3, 90, 

Compare the Lycian inscriptions and coins with those of Caria 
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principal feature- of Lycian nationality which has 
reached our times. These national peculiarities were 
undoubtedly -fostered and preserved by that federal 

government arising from geographical causes, which 
Strabo has described in terms of approbation, which 
saved Lycia from the power of Croesus, was preserved 
rather than injured by the supremacy of Persia, made 
tills province an honourable exception to the piratical 
system suppressed by the Romans in the century pre- 
ceding the Christian aera, and which finally, under 
Augustus, obtained for the Lycians a continuance of 
their liberty and privileges. 

The Lycian, or language of the Solymi, was spoken 
as late as that time.^^ Whether the written character 
was then employed may be doubted; for there are 
extant some hiiine^uar inscriptions, of an earlier date, 
witli the Greek below the Lycian, which give reason 
to believe that the use of Lycian was then already 
giving way to that of Greek in writing. 

Upon comparing the Lycian alphabet with that of 
the Phrygians and Etruscans, there appears strong 
reason to beUeve that the Lycians adopted their 
alphabet at a later time than those nations ; for, if we 
may j)rosunie that in all these cases the letters would 
continue to be formed nearly in the same manner as 
when they were first borrowed, we shall find that none 
of the Greek letters in the Lycian alphabet are of a 
form more ancient than that which was in use by 
the Greeks in the sixth century b. c. Tlie Etruscan 

of the time of Hecatomnus and his aucces8(Mr&, in the beginning of the 
fourth century b.c. — See Boeckh, C. Inscr. Gr., Noe. 2691, 2919. 

1' Strabo, p. 631. The Cibyratse then spoke three languages, 
besides Hellenic ; namely, the Lycian, the Fisidian, and the Lydian, 
which was extinct in Lydia itself. 
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alphabet retains forms more archaic, and these are 
found unaltered as late as the second century before the 

Christian zvrix. In a Phrygian inscription of about the 
seventh century b. c.,^ the character diiiers little from 
the Etruscan, and is almost equally archaic in appear- 
ance, when compared with the Lydan. But we may 
easily conceive that the Piirygians, one of the earliest of 
the people of Asia Minor who distinguished themselves 
under a regular government, may have been nearly 
coeval with the chief maritime cities in employing the 
Phoenician letters for writing their language ; while the 
Lycians, a brave, independent, and united, but, by a 
common accompaniment of those quaUties, an uu- 
lettered people, may have been tardy in applying an 
alphabet to their provincial dialect, although that 
language may afterwards have been more exclusively 
employed among them, more regularly formed, and 
longer preserved in writing, than any other of the 
vernacular tongues of Asia Minor, in consequence of 
the geographical structure of Lycia and its seclusion 
from the rest of Greece, with those attendant circum- 
stances which so long preserved its nationality. After 
the time of Alexander, the diffusion of the Greek 
language over all the Macedonian conquests gradually 
contined the use of the local dialects to the most re- 
tired districts, and abohshed the alphabets of those 
which were written. Of these, probably, the Lycian 
was one of the last to dibappear. 

^ See JounuU of a Tour in A«a Minor, plate opposite p. 31. 
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Sir, 

Although the two following inscriptions have 
been many years in England, they are still unpublished, 
and as such, therefore, may be added to the other in- 
edited docinnents in our forthcoming volume, if the 
Council should think proper. The first was found at 
Palea, the modern lixViri, in Ke&lonia, and is now in 
the collectiofn of Lord Nugent. The second is in that 
of the Duke of Buckinerham at Stowe. I have not 
been able to learn from whence it came.^ 

I. FROM PALEA IN C£PHAI.L£NIA. 

Mnaseas, son of Cleabis, dedicates this monument to Juno, on having 
been saved from danger. 

K\mfii9 and <raof, instead of the more usual Rkeoffif 
and a-oosy are consistent with each other, and belong to 
the dialect used in Cephallenia at the remote time of 
this inscription. One is surprised to find the name 
Here imtten at that time without any indication of 

' For the copies of the original transcripts m capitals, see the 
Appendix to this volame. 
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an aspirate, unless the line which crosses the ioitiai 
epsilon was equivalent to K 

It will be peroeiyed that the first line is written in 
a reversed direction to that of the second and third, 
which can only be attributed to that rudeness of an- 
tiquity which is remarkable in the whole. The monu- 
ment belongs probably to the seventh century before 
the Christian aera. 



This epigram is evidently incomplete at the begin- 
ning; ; two, if not fouii Hnes are wantine: ; and hence 
the explanation is difficult. The only supposition 
which seems adapted to the extant lines is, that the 
stele on which they are engraved supported a statue 
of Priam ; and that the meaning of the poet may be 
thus expressed : 

By Hector's slaughtering- sword I Troy maintam'dj 
My aged councils caused Achilles' end ; 
To the tenth year I braved the Grecian's Iiate, 
But Doae has power against the thread of Fate. 



ti. 





I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 



W. M. Leake. 



Rev. R. Cattermole, 
Secretary, &e» 
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INSCRIPTIONS COPIED WHILE EMPLOYED ON A SURVEY OF 
THE ISLAND OF COS. BY LIEUT. HELPMAN^ R.N. 

(Referred to, p. )2.) 



On a slab of marble built in the town wall, close to the 
Marina Gatei^ and on the left-hand side of it. (Town of 
Cos.) 

ABOYAAKAIOAAMOZ 

THZAAMnCT . THZ 

KS^ISNHNE ZETEI 

MASENKATATAnO 

AEITEYOENTAVnO 

APXONTDSMAPKOY 

AYPAPirriQNOZKOZ 

MOYYIOY 

nZAAAOYZTION 

ZEMnpQNIONOYI 

KTOPATONKPATI 

ZTANEnARXONBEl 

KOYAQNHrEMONAKAl 

AOYKHNAPIONZAPAO 

NIAZTHXEninAZAN 

OAAASZANHrHZAME 

NON El PH N HZM ETEEOY 

Zl AZZI AH POYAOYKH N A 

PIONTOYZEBAZTOY 

nONTOYKAl BEI0YN I AZ 
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II. 

On a slab of marble built in the town wal]^ on the right side 

of the above gate. 

nrv . . xox . . zoxiTZE 

OANIL^ENEPOETO . AEiH 
J AT<?XAIO<»ANTOr r . . 

III. 

On a votive altar inside a ruined church near the village of 

Kefala. 

A^POAIZIA 
IZTPIANA 

IV. 

On a piece of marble inside a ruined churclij half-way 
between the villages of Andemiki and KefaUu 

AYPH Al AEI PH AN E0H KE 

V. 

On a votive altar lying in a garden near the town of Cos. 

EIPHNAI 

OYTOY 

MAKAPINOY 

IH N QNOZTOYZnn ATPOY 
KAI EYi'YXI AZTAXl HNXINOX 
AAESANAPEHN 

VI. 

On a votive altar in the same garden. 

APIllN 

APOAA 

OAHPOY 

AAEZA 
NAPEY 
X Al PE 
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XVII. 

On a base of a small marble column on the same site. 

^ 



MTAI KAn^lOYKAH ITAl 
KAAYAIANOY 



xvin. 

On a piece of architrave on the same site. 
OAAMOn EBAETOI COEGI CTOBAM A 



XIX. 



BuUt in the wall of a house in the village of KeML 




E KATO A n POX 
T EPI rCNOY 



XX. 



On a small piece of marble among some modem rains on 

the island called IVdeo-nisi. 



El PH N 

A I c £ n 
A<|)TO^ 

E I T O Y 
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XII. 

In a ruined church in the village of Pyle. 

IHNOMAH 
XliHZ— FMAin 

XIII. 

On a small marble base (of a column) in si dp the Acropolis 
of the ancient town> near Kei'ala. 

OAAMOZOIZeM IXITAN 

TOZAMAAPIZTOKPATEI 

BMNAMAZENEKA 



On a square block of marble in the same place. 

rTPATONKAIEYTAZIAOirrPAinNOZTANZIA 

AANYnEPTOYnATPOXZTPATnNOZTOYB. 
nPnrrnrOZAPXIIEPATEYXANTOZKAIAA 
MAPXHrANTOrKAinPHriZTEYlAN 
TOXKATAnOAtNMONAPXEYN 



XV. 

On a votive altar inside a church near the village of Kefida. 

ElMATOYArH 

ZANAPOY 
APnMATJNHE 
THZ^MO^XINTOZ 



XVI. 

On a laige block of marble on the ancient site near Ke&Uu 

♦lAEINOY 
TOY 
. AnOAAOAnPOY 
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XVII. 



On a base of a small marble oolwnn on the same site. 



MTAI KAIlAIOYKAn ITAl 
KAAYAIANOY 



XVIII. 

On a piece of architrave on the same site. 
OAAMOn EBAETOl CBEOICTOBAM A 



XIX. 



Built in the wall of a house in the village of Kefala. 




E KATO A n P02 
n EPirENOY 



XX. 



On a small piece of marble among some modem nuns on 

the island called Paleo^nisL 
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A I c En 

A4>TO A 
E ITOY^ 



U 
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INSCEIPTIONS FROM THE 



XXI. 



On a square block of marble near an ancient site at 

Cape AndemiUd. 



r 



-rri E M O N I Z 

AreroAioz 



XXII. 

On a votive altar inside a church in the village of AndenUQd. 

APAOAN 
EAAANIKOY 

EKATAIAZ 
EKATOAaPOY 
KAEONIKHr 
ANTIAHMOY 

XXIII. 

Built in the, wails of an old church near the castle of An- 

demaki. 

AA . . NH OEYAnPOZ 
APXIAAMOY ZnZTAATOY 

XXIV, 

On a square block of marble lying in the road between the 
town of Cos and village of Aspendu. 
r7.;iZTPATOY 
I OYEYO AQY 
EYOAOr? OY 
TEliH'ZTPATGY 

XXV. 

On a square block of marble inside an old church near the 

town nf Cos. 

AAMCH^ANTOZ 

TOY 
♦IAn»TOY 
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XXVf. 

Over tlie door of the 



XXVII. 

On a square block of marble in the Acropolis of the ancient 

town^ near Ke&U. 

AYTOKPATOPAKAISAPAOKEZ /lAEt 
ANONXEBAITONAPXIEPHIA/ INAPXI 

KHXEHOY2I AZn ATEPA □ A;v/( PI AOXYOA 
TONTOnEMnTON / 
OAAMOX J 
OIZeM AiniTAN VKAei EP/ni££N 



XXVfll* 

On the same block, but a different side. 

OAAMOsoizeMin 

TANETIMA££NriMAI£ 
TPITAmATYPONeE 

M IZTO KAEOVTI ATPON 
ZTE<l>ANnXPYZEIU 
rOXPYZHNNKAIEI 
KGNIXAAKHAPETAX 
CNEKENTAXKATATANT 
XNAN KAI EYNOI A£TA£ 
ESAYTON 



xxtx. 

On a small piece of marble iii Uie same Acropolis. 

Nl . . OMAXH 
ANAPIAA 
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On a square block of marble in Llie same Acropolis. 

OXAOTAAI . . HPZNirZTOAEAAKPY 
APPASAZZAI^AZZANEMAPANENAKMAN 
SYNKEXyrAirENETA£AErOZ:EIAIPrOZKAYT(V 
NEPNOZ 

ZAAnrONP ENi'AZ^EPZE^ONAreAAAMOrZ 
APTIXNOYN TON EQN EAP I AAfHPAAEHN 



XXXI. 

On a votive altar in a garden near the town of Cos. 

TAYKINNA 
OYAtAAOY 
AAAAANA 



XXXII. 

On a square piece of marble outside a church. Old Pyle. 

BEPENIKH 
ZKBT" A 



XXXIII. 

Over Hke door of a ruined ehuieh in the village of P^]e» 

I ...KATAIOZ 
KATONEIPO 

XXXIT. 

On a slab of marble inside a ruined church in the nUage of 

Pyle, 

KAAYEV4»MO 
CVNHHKAAL 
CYNOIKNC 
ACAETHA 
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TCOArAOCO 

FAitononi 

OYTWAEt 

nOTHTOY 

ENPAGPIKO 

YXtjOPIOYPfe 

eAAEKEI 

XXXV. 

In a ruined church in the village of Pyle. 

AHMIIKOTTI 
ACiETXlNRIE 



XXXVI. 

On a square block of marble inside a church in the Acropolis 
of the ancient town, near Kefial^ 



XXXVII. 

On a votive altar, inside the same church. 

POAOKAEIA£ 
THZrpnTEA 
MIAHSIAZ 

ZXXVIII. 

On a piece of marble outside the same church. 

OAAMOZOZO AKKA : I EPOZE 

ZEAAZ 

XXXTX. 

On a small marble base in the Acropolis. 

ZLMOKAfAAZ 
MEA PIAA 
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XL* 



On a block of grey granite at an andent site 

AndeindkL 



Cape 




rVMNAeiAPKC 
CCPAniACT 



XLi. 



On a block of grey granite, the inscription surrounded by a 
civic crown, at the above place. 

ZOCIMOC 
ZfiCIMY 



XIiII. 

On a large block of marble at the ancient site. 

rAA0AINIZ <>JAfrTOZ 
AEXINIAA EKATXZNYMOY 



On a large block of blue granite at the same place* (The 
two last lines haye evidently been defaced at a very eariy 
period.) 




^ 

OAAASAPNITAN 
PTEMN 
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XLIV. 

On a slab of marble inside a church in the yiUage of 
Andem^> — ^pardcularl^ well cat. 

=nMAiAPX0YNIK04>P0N0ZMHN0 

APTAMITIOYEAOHETOIKOINn 

THNZYM . OPEYOMENHNrAPA 

YETtONXAPM I rrOZfAPMXN 

KAI0IAirrO£^IAI£OYK)AXXK 

eOZrAPMENISKOYEirANEr 

AHNIKArOPASOEVAfiraYKA 

ATKAieOSAEYKI rrOYPENON 

NOIEnMHNI0IAYTErArrHA 

TOITATEI EPAEZE0YXANTn 

Al I KAI AN EN EI1XANTOTAN0Y 

ZIANTOYAIOXKAITANYTOAOXA 

TOHnNTOrnN AAMOTAN KAK 

TXlNAAAilNrANTHNASIfiZTfi 

eEnNzrovAAXKAirpdevMiAZ 

OYSENEAAEirONTESOraSOYXK 

Al M ETATAY0 Al POYM El NOEEFI M I N I Of 
AYrPO0YMOTEPOZAYTOZrAPEX 
TAI ElAOTEZTANTONAAMOTAN-i 
NOIANAEAOX0AINIKArOPANM.^ 
KAI AYKAI0ON Ef A I N EZAf = FAT 
TAI AIPEZEI KA f EYI EYZEBEI Al Al 
XONTirOTITOSaEQZKAITO 
.^AMOTAZKAirrE^ANfiZA 
TOZArOXPYZnNAEICATON 
TAMIAIANrPAi'ANTnNTOAE 
♦IZMAEZZTAAANAieiNAN . . . 
ANA0ENTnNrAPTONAOMO . . . • 

TOYAIOZTOAEANAAXIM 

N O M EN OEZTANXT A AANTZ 
ZANTilNTOITAMIAI 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM APHR0DI8IA8 AND NAZItl^ TRAN- 
SCRIBED FROM THB ORIGINAL MONuilRNTS IN" THB 
YBAR 1813, BY MR. J. P. DBBRINO* 

(Referred to, p. 233.) 

r. 

On a column of the Temple of Venus. 

ATTAAOZME 

NANAPOYTOY 

ATTAAOYKAI 

ATTAAIZMENEKPA 

TOYIiAnOIONOtlE 

P£IXTHSA4^POAEI 

THZ-eEAA*POAEI 

THKAITAAHMni 



II. 

HtSnSTH em N M APKOYAYPM AlOVAIONYaOV 

TOYANTIOXOYTOYXanOAEIlZHENTnBA0PIKn 



III. 

AAiAS^IA 

npnroYrENOYz 

AEIAIKAIHOEtXPHZill 
KEKOZMHMENON * AE 
rONTAKAiriAZZONTA 
A£ITA£YM4»EPONTATH 
nATPIAI 
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IV. 

On a marble well preserved, 

ANTX2NEINONZEBAS 

TONMEnrrONYION 

TOYMEnrTOYKAI0ES 

OTATOYAYTOKPATOPOX 
KAIZAPOZAOYKIOYZE 
nri MIOYTEOYH POY 

n Eprr N A kozzebaz 

TOYEYZEBOYZAPAB4 
KOYAAIABHNIKOY 

nAPeiKOY 

OAHMO£ 
ESAnOAEIH'EnS 
♦AABIOYATTAAOYX 
EniMEAHeENTnN 
AM M I ANOYTOYn A n lOYf 
TOYMAPinNOZnAniOY 
KAIEHAOPOAEITOYYIOY 
MAN En A<l>POZiEITOYKAI 

nAnioYfroYAiorENOYx 

KAI KAAAIMOPMYAirrOY 
APTEMIAnPOYKAl 

MENANAPOYAIZTOYKPA 
TEPOYAPXONTON 



V, 

TONPHTOPA 
KAIZO^IFFIN 

APXIEPEATA 
MIANNEnnOI 
ONKTIZTHN 
nOAAAKAl 
AlAZYNHrO 
PIUNKATOP 
eOZANTATH 
nATPIAI 



IV. 



X 
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YIONTIBKA 
ZHAOYAPXl 
EPEnXKAIIE 

A4>POAITHr 

TOVnOAAOIZ 

KAIMErAA«l£ 

EProix 

EKTHNlAinN 

KO£MHZANTO£ 

THNnOAIN 



OINEOI 

HZANTAIZKAAAirrAli: 

KAiMEnrrAiZKAinpiiTAirrEiMAiz 

AAPAZTONN El KOTEI MOYTOV 
APTEMIAnPOYTOYZHNnNO£IEPAKOZ 

YIONN EnN AN APAMErAN<MAOnATPIN 

KAI<l>IAOnOAEITHNKAIEYEPrETHNKAI 

KTISTHNrErONOTAAIAnPOrONHN 

TOYAHMOYAPXIEPATEYZANTATnN 

XEBA££TaN rYM N AX I A PX HZANT A AIX 

APAKTOIXEAAIOIXEni PYTOIXAN EA 

AinnXZTE^ANH^OPHZANTAAIZ 

ArnNOeETHXANTATPIXArOPA 

NOMHXANTATETPAKIZKTirrHN 

nPEZBEYXANTAnAEONAKIXYHEP 

THlHATPIAOXrENOMENONEKAl 

KON AH MOXinN □ PAfM ATJQN RE 

nOI M M ENON EZTi AZEIXKAI ER I AO 

ZEIXEKTXlNIAinN HOAYTEAEIXAI A 

TETHNnPOrrHNnATPiAAAIMNEKH 

EYNOIANKAIAIATHNnPOrrOYZNE 

OYi:<i>IAArAeONAIAeE£IN2nNTA 

nPOXYnOAElTMAAPETHX 
TH N AEAN ASEXl NTOYAFAAM ATOXR E 



VI. 
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nOI HZeAITOYlN EOYZEKTXIN I AlilN ER I 
M EAHeENTOZEPMOrENOYTTOYil KAEOY 
^►YZEAEEPMOYTOYrPAMMATEnrrAN 
NEnNEPrEnirrATHZANTOZnAM4MAOY 

TOYAPTEMXlNOZKROKinNOZ 



vn. 



TAE EN AY 

nOTI ^YAHZKAI 

TOVAHMOYMAPXOY 

AYPATTAAONAPTE 

MIAnPOYtlENTAI 

TOYMENinnOYAT 

TAAO YAN ^ P ATX2N E: 

TErONOTilNAnO 

nPOrONHNAPXIKnN 

KAfAEITOYPrxlNTE 

AEYTHZANTANEON 

THNHAIKIANTHN 

AEANArrAZINTOY 

ANAPfAfsrrozEnoi 

HSATOAYPAMMIAH 
MHTHPAYTOYANA 
eElZATHKPATIZTE 
BOYAHEtZAiUNIOYZ 
AIANOMAZAPFYPI 
ON KAenZAI ATHZA 
NAeEZEirCAH 
AOVTAI 



VIII. 

On a pedestal in a church. 

nPoeEZMiA 

KAHPOYMHNI 
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IX. 

ACyVKIONKAAYAION 
AOYKIOYANTfiNlOY 
KAAYAIOYAOMETE 

NOYAIOrENOYZAZ 

EAPXIEPEnZKAl 
NOMOeETOYYION 
ATTAAONXYNKAH 
TIKONTONEYEPrE 

THNTH£nATPiAO£ 



X. 

KAAYAIAN 

ANTHNIAN 

TATIANHN 

THNKPATIZ 

THNANEM"! 

ANKAAYAI 

HNAIOrE 

NOYZKAIAT 

TAAOYTYN 

KAHTIKHN 

THNENRA 

ZINEKHPO 

rONflNEY 

EPrETINTHZ 

nOAEflZ 
THZANAZTA 
ZEXirrOYAN 
APIANTOZEni 
MEAH0ENTO 
TI^KAo KA 
nETHAEINO 
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XI, 

In a church. 

XINAZHN 
EYXAPHTOrrO 
n NnNOSAINEIAt 

TENOYZKAIAHin 

MATOZTOYHPn 

TEYONTOZENTH 

nATPIAIIEPO 

NElKHNnAEirrO 

NEIKHNRAPAAO 

SONnAAAiATHN 

nAIAA 
MENEZeEYZA 
nOAAnNIOYTOY 
MENEZeEHZnA 
nOYIZOBOYNO- 
APXINEOnOIOZ 
eEAZA<t>POAEI 
THZTONXYN 
FENHEKTHNIAI 

ANKAeazArn 

NOeETANYnE 
SXETO 



XII. ' 

IZAMENOYTA 
AAAIZTOYRAPAA 
AIAIOZAYPHAfOZMENANAPOZ 
nAPAAOHOYZKAIAIABIOYHYZTAPXHZ 
THN EN KOAnN El AANTf OX E I AAmNIlN 
AeAHZAZEN AOZnZ KAI ER I M EAHZEH \TO 
TOYTONAOSHZnPOEBHllZnPilTONMEN 
NEAEZeAIEYTYXnZTOZOYTOYZArA 
AZKAIAOHAZAIKAeEKASTONAraNATHN 
AM n POTATHN □ ATPI AAAYTOYKHPYrM A 
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IN KAISTE^ANOIZMAAIZTAAEKAI En I 

EO Y AN TUN El N OVnSO Y M ON O N ZT E 
OHNAITAIZEKEINOYXEIPXINAAAAKAI 
IAIZEZAIPETOIZTEIMH0HNAIMETAZY 
EN OM EN OZZ YXT A PX H ZTOZAYT H n PO 
: Ol AKAI En I M EAEI AM ETAZnOYAHZARA 
ZHZKHAETAITANHMEINAIMEPON 
TANTAKAAAirrAKAIAPIZTAnOAEITEY 
OMENOZENHMEIKKAIAIATAYTAKAIAAAO 
TEMEN nOAAAKIZKAITANYNEnAINOYN 
EXTONANAPAKAIMAPTYPOYNTEZAYTn 
H4>llMATATOIZKYPIOIZAYTOKPATOP 
INnEnOM^AMENHrOYMENOIMEFIZT 
AXKAIANTA^l AZAMOIBAZAYTrirZN EZ 
Al ANTITHZn EPI H M AZEYNOI AZKAIOTI AA 
ANHMAZINIKANOIZKAIKOniinOAAnnEPI 
ErENETOKAIAIEnPASATOAXeHNAITONENAr 
KOSArnNAnAPATOlSANTIOXEYZINASNOMI 
ZEI N H M AZOI KO0EN R APAYTOYAN H PHZSAI 
TAeEMATAAIATAYTAAEAOXeAITYXHArA0H 
EYXAPlZTHZAirnMENANAPnEniTETHZIEPfl 
TATH X BO YA H Z K A ITOY A A M H POTATO YAH MOY 
A4>POAEIZIEnNnEPITnNnPOHrOPEYMENnN 
TElMHZAITEAYTONANAPIANTnNANAZTAZEIKAl 
ElKONXlNANAeESEIENTftEniZHMOTATfi 

THznATPiAorronnEnirPA^HzoMENnN 

THNTEIMnNTHnPOrPA^HTOYAETOYW 

♦IZM ATOZn POZTOAI AlOYZYn APZAI AY 
TXlTAZn APH MXINTEIM AZ 

EZTI N A E KAI RO AEITHZnOAEnNTUN YHO 

TEfPAM M ENnNREPrAMMNHNANTIOXE 

nNKAIZAPEnNKGAnNHNKAIBOYAEYTHZ 

eHBAinNKAIBOYAEYTHZAROAAQNIATXlN 

AYKlUNePAICnNKAIBOYAEYTHSMEIAH 

£IXlNnEZ£INOYNTIi2NKAAYAIOnOAEtTX2N 

EniMEAHeENTOrmNTEIMANZHNANO£ 

TOYAROAAnNIOYTOYMENANAPOYTOY 



AAEA<>OYAYTOY 
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XIII. A. 

EN 
ONA 
POAEI 
NONAZI 
HMiTYAH 
KPATINAAPA 
NHANKPATIN 
PHNnANKPATIN 
ANAPHNnANKPATIN 
AANAPnNnANKPATJN 
ElANANAPXlNnAN 
KPATINEIKEANANAPHNOAN 
KPATl N n POYZI AAAAN APilN 
n AN KPATINKAAYAIOnOAINB 
ANAPANnANKPATINANKVPAN 
HZrAAATIAZANAPaNnANKPA 
TINnEZZINOYNTAANAPnN 
n ANKPATI N AAM AXKON BAN 
APIIN RAN KPATl N BH PYTON AN 
APXIN n AN KPATl NTYPON A N 
APHNOANKPATINKAIZAPEIAN 
THNXTPATHNOXANAPHNRAN 
KPATl N N EAN n OAI NTH2ZAM API 
AZANAPXINHANKPATINZKY 
eOnOAINANAPHNnANKPATIN 
rAZANANAPXlNnANKPATINKAl 
XAPEI AN HAN 1 AAABAN APAN HAN 
KPATlNIEPOnOAINANAPIlNnAN 
KPATINANAZAPBONANAPHNHAN 
KPATINMO^OYEZTIANANAPHN 
HANKPATlNTPmOAINTHZZYPlAX 
AN APHN RAN KPATl N (|>f AAAEA<t>EI 
ANTHZAPABIAXANAPXlNnANKPA 
TINZEYrMAnPOZTnEY^PATH 
ANAPHNriANKPATINKIBYPAN 
ANAPilNriANKPATIN 
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Xiil. ii. 

TEIMHZANTA 

KAiMEnxTAirr 

AlArONAYPHAION 

AGAHrANTAEN^iOEnZ 

ZTONEIKHNnANKPATIN 

zko^NsvrrAPXHNr 

TOYKAtENAOSOYnPn 

NONTXlNAnAIXlNOZAn 

NON PEN ElON AN APAKAI N El KH 

lEPOYZKAITAAANTtAIOYZK 

TOVTAAAOYZArnNAZ 

N EANHOAI NXEB AXTAn Al AHN KAAY 

Al ANXIN RAN KPATI N N EM El AH Al AON 

nANKPATINIZeMIAATENEinNnANKPA 

TINE^ESONBAABIAAHAATENEIfiN 

nANKPATINIEPANnEPrAMONKOINON 

AXI AZAN APllN RAN KPATINEtEZON 

BAA B I A A H AAN APHNH AN KPATI NIM YP 

NANKOINONAZIAZANAPHNnANKPATIN 

EBAOMHRANAeHNAIAinANAOHNAIA 

A N A PUN HAN KPATI N H PHTON A4>POAEI 

ZIEnNNEMEIAANAPHNHANKPATIN 

KAITAESHZN EM El AAN APAN HAN KPA 

TIN I EPANOAYM REI AEN AGHN AIXAN 

APnNnANKPATINnPilTONAtPOAEIZI 

EnNRYeiAANAPaNnANKPATIN 

PXlNHNKAnETnAEIAOAYMHIAAN 

APIIN RAN KPATI N H PUTON A4>POA£i£l 

EaN 



XIV* 

EniZHNIlNOCTOYYil KMOYZ 
nCHmCAMENOYEPMATOYAPICTO 

KA EO Y CTO Y A PT EM I AIIPOYM O AO C COY 
lAOKAICAPOCEAOEENTHBGYAHKAiTXl 
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A H MnrNHMHCTPATH PHN K A I A PT E M I AXl 

POYTOYMYnNornAninNOciEPEncoc 

ACCEBACTHCIOYAlACrPAMMATEnCAH 

MOYKAinEPITOYTOYAIONY2:iOY4>YCEI 

iiEAAPACTOYTOYAnOAAilNlOYKAIZH 

NnNOCTOYANAPXlNOC^YCEIAEATTA 

AOYKAAAinnOYTONEniTHCXllPAC 

CTPATHrnN - En EI API LTOKAHCAPTEM I 

AHPOYMOAOCCOCEKTENECTATACMEN 

KAl AAM n POTATA2:<l>l AOAOHI A C K A 
KAIAEITOYPriACEnOHCATOEICTHNnOAIN 
HMnNONEZHXPONON-TOAEnEPlAY 
TONEIETHNnATPIAA^^lAOTEIMONENAEI 
KNYMENOCKAinPOKPElNANnANTOCOYAE 
ENTOtCTHCMETAAAAmCXPONOICHAAA 
SENTOW AOn ATPI BOYAHM AEPPAS'EN AE 
AEAlAeHKACCYNTOirAAAOICOICEICTHN 
nATPIAAAnEAinENAIATACCOMENOCKAlAP 
rYPIKACAIAAOCE!CTOICnOAEITAlCKA0E 
KACTON EN I AYTON EKTHN H POEO AHNUN APE 
ArnENArpnNEICTOCYNTOICAOmO»COIE4>l 
AOAOZHCENZANKAI4»IAOAOE£lTAIAIATAN 
KATACCKEYAZOMENHNEKTOYBiOYAY 
TOYANAGHMATAN AEI MNHMON EYTON 
KAl EKTOYTIIN El N AIT04>I AO n O A I AYTOY 
BOYAHMA ANANKAIONAEECTINJQCO'r 
MAAICTA<t>IAICCEC0AITAEENnAC 
- 1 ATArAC AYTOY AlOAEAOXeAITH BOY 
AH KAITXIAH MHTE A El CGAI EH AN AN KEC 
AEIY^nNHAIAeHKHAYTOYnEPIEXEITACAP 
nrPIKACAIAAOCEICENAICAPICENnPOeEC 
MIAICTHCMENANArPA^HCrEINOMENHC 
TnNKATAKAieENTflNENTAICnPOeEEMIAIC 
TUNAEAtAAOCEnNAEITHEXOMENHHME 
PAAnOHAIOYANATOAHrAnOAIAOMENnN 
EANAETICTnN04>EJA0NTnNnPAZAIT0AP 
rYPIONMHHPAHHHMHnOHCHTAITHN 
AlAAOCtNACnPOrErPAnTAIAnOTEICA 

VOL. IV. Y 
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TniEPAA<t>POAEITHAHTPICXEIAIAAKAI 
nPACCECeAIEnANANKECVnOTOYBOY 
AOMENOYrnNnOAEITHNEniTPITn 
MEPEI OMOinXAEMHAENIEZECTHMH 
TEAPXONTIMHTErPAMM ATEI MHTE 
HM .rAreNEICETEPON 
rnNAEAOCEONAPTYROI MH 
EM EPOCXnPEINAEAVTOEIC 
EICKAenCHMOAOCCOYAIAGHN 
EXEI EANAETiCMETArArEHTINI 

ponnENOxocECTnxotcnpi CM E 

I ATH C MOAOCCOY Al ASH KH C n POC 
OICAECTIN AH M Al AEn POeEC M I AITXiN 
OCEflNAMHNOCSANAIKOYieHB 

nNeEPiNnNnpnrnNeEnptiiNHr 

MHNOCYnEPBEPCTAIOYie 



TnNKAinNANAYTOfXBOYAHOHHAIA 

TASHT A I K AT AT- N A E AO M EN H N A YTO 

XYNXllPHZINYnOMEN AN APOYTOYM E 

NANAPOYTOYTEAEZ^OPOYTOVnO 

AEMnNOTAIATOYXPEO^YAAKlOY 

EN HXOPnKEKHAEYTAI^AABIAANTONI 

AABAX KANTEIN AlHfEN OM EN - 1 PYN - lAY 

TOY KH AEYeHXETAI A EKAI AYTOZ A 

nOAAHNIOXETEPOXAEOYAEIXEZEl 

EZOYXI AN AN YZAI H ENOAH'AITIN AAA 

AONXaPllAnOAAIlN lOYTOYn POAH 

AOYMENOYEnEIORAPATAYTATinOIH 

ZA£HEnEIXEIPHZA£E£TnAZEBHZ 

KAI En APATOXKAITYMBnPYXOZKAl 

nPOXAnOTEIZATnEIZTOlEPnTATON 

T AM E I O N TOY K Y P I OY A YTOKPATO POS KAI 

ZAPOZAPPr^PIOYX^ UNTOTPITONvlEPO 

EITOTOYEKAIKHXANTOZTHZEnrPA^ 



XV. 
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XVIII. 

HZOPOZKAITOn EPI AYTO 

AUN lOYTOYAAYn OYTOYAE 
N lOrrPIXTO Y AnOAAUN lOY 

XIX. 

H EIZXITH EZTIN M APAYPZHNnNOrrOYTOYPBilNOrrOI 
TPO^lMOYEIZmTEeAnTAIMAPAYPEYTYXOZOANAePEi'A 
MENOZAYTONCAlOYXANBOYAHeHOZHNONEANAEns 
EKBAS'EITONEYTYXON-E^PONENeAH^IXnPIXTIZrNnM-IZ 

TOYZI-NHNOXAnO'EfZEIOTOlOYTOTmOIHXAlTniEPIlTA 
TnTAMElHAPrYPfOYMXEiAIAnNTOTPITONEXTAITOYErAIKH 
ZANTOZT-l Z £ n I r P A<|) Hr ArE"EeH ANTI rPA4>ON El ITO A<t>POAI 
£1 EaNXPE04>YAAK I O N EO 1 2:"E4> AN 1 4>OPOYTOETITOY*A 

Al PEOYM-I NOZSAN At KOY 

XX. A. 

lONKATANEAAinnznAEIXTAnAPEZXH 

IENONTHnATPIAI<l>EPEINANepnniNn2: 

IH NZYN B E B H KYI AN ZYN<r>OPAN EH ITU 

TEKNflAYTOYAEAOXeAITH BOYAH KAI 

TnAHMnTETEIMHZBAIMENZHNnNA 

KAAAIOYTOYZHNnNOZTOYEYAENOY 

KAIMETHAAAKXOTAANATEeHNAIAH 

AYTOYKAIANAPIANTAZKAIArAAMATA 

KAIEIKONAZENIEPOISHAHMOXtOirrO 

nOIZYnOKAAAIOYTOYnATPOZAYTOY 

nAPAMEMY0HZeAIAEKAIAn<MANEY 

AAMOYTOYMHTPOAUPOYT-INM-I 

TEPATOYZHNXINOZ 



KAIMETHAAAKXOTAKAIEZT ANilZGAl 
KAAAIANYIONKAAAIOYTOYZHN12NOZTOY 
EYAAMOYNEANIANKAAONKAIArAeON 
TINANATTPO^I-NnEnOII-MENOrCNAPETOI 

KAinANTOZEnAlNOYAEIANTAIZKAAAIZ 
TAIZKAIMEnZTAIZTEIMAIZANATEei-NAl 
AEAYTOYKAIANAPIANTAZKAIArAAMATA 
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KAIEIKONAZrPAnXASENOnAOIZEniXPY 

ZOIZENIEPOrZKAIAI-MOZIOIZTOnOIZE4>XlN 

KAIEnrPA<l>l-NA»TAXAZrAXKAinPEnOY 

SAZKAIANAAOrOYiAZmrENEIKAITH 

TONBlONAYTOYANAZTPO^HTEfMAZEni 

rPA<l>l-N Al AEKAI EniTOYMNHVEJOYENllTE 

OAnTAIKAIZHNnNOAAEAMZAYTOY 

TAZASIAZEnirPA^AZAYrnnAPAMEMVeHS 
eAtAEKAAAIANSHNnNOrrOYEYAA M O Y 

KAIAn<l>IANEYAAMOYTOYM-ITPOAaPOY 
TOYZrON EIXAYTOYKA I EYAAMON KAA AI 
OYTOYZHN^NOZTONAAEA<^ONAYTOY 
♦EPEINAN0Pnn I NIIZTOZYNBEBHKOZ 
ATYXHMA 



XX. c. 

THAAAKXOTAAEAOX0AITH BOYAH KAI 
TX2AH MHTETEI M I Ai KAI M ETH AAAK 
XOTAEYAAMONKAAAIOYTOYZHNI2 
NOZTO YEYA AM OYNE A N I AN KAAON 

KAIArABONZHZANTAKOZMinXKAlZa 

4>PONI2ZKAI n POZYnOAEirM AAPETHZ 

TAIZKAAAIZTAIZKAIM EnrTAIZKAl ASI 

AlZTEIMAlZANATEeHNAIAEAYTOYKAl 

El KONAZTPAnTAZENOn AOIXEH IXPY 

ZOIZKAIANAPIANTAZKAIArAAMATA 

ENIEPOIZKAIAHMOZIOIZTOnOIZE 

4>nNKAIEnirPA<M-NAITAZAZIAZKAIA 

NAAOrOYZAZrarENEIAYTOYTEIMAZ 

EnirPA<t>l-NAIAEAYTOYTAZTEIMAZ 

KAlEniTOYMS-MEIOYENAKEKHAEY 

TA AMEMYGHZeAIAEKAAAIANZH 

NilNOZTOYEYAAMOYKAIAn^lANEYAA 
MOYYIOYMETPOAnPOVTOYZrON ElZAY 
TOY NANePnniNXlZTAZXYMBEBH 
KY Ol MOPAZEniTOIZTE 

IM NTOAEIH<l>IZMAEniAE 
AOHOM ZAMENOYMHTPOAHP 
OYTOYM ETPOAaPOYAION YZI AO 
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H 1^ BIC 



o 



^5 1 b 

>- <! 2 E 




iz 
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• ♦ • • 



S ^ ■• ' • y b ? 5 0 S 
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cz 
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Di 
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AT NAZLI. 



- 1 1 PAY KY TAT H I H AT PI A 

APAVPANAPEAXHYN 

-HrYNAtKl-KAeEOAll 

PAKAITOI£nAI£IN 

tOYAIANK^.ANAPEA 

eEOAQPQi-TOYZ 

EniXPVTOVTEPn 

TAZ' IH' KAITA2:°B« 

NEIKACZYNTAIC 

BAZEXINEKTQN 

lAIXlNANEeHK- 



II. 

SAMIAAHr 
MENANAP^Y 

lATPOXfENO 

MENOZAPIZTOX 

ANEOHKENTO 

T'MENOXKAI 

TAilEPAXKAH 

n A*M^l^ 
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IN£DIT£D INSCRIPTIONS. 
Referred to, p. 273. 
I. 

From Palea in Cephalleniu. 

oil ^ ' 

II. 

At Stowe, from whence uncertain. 

KAIMETAAAO^ KPATiZADTN 

NONZI^OZVIE EAAHNn 

02 H PKEX A n^H ENIAYTOI 

KIEINAAAXIA HPOZAEM 

AHArHPAOZEY TONMOIP 

cppAAIH OYTt5:EXE 

E2;A£KAT0NAE AyNA2.iN 

0 

VOL. IV. Z 
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Note referring to a pasaagc in the Rev. Dr. Nolan's Paper 

' On the Grecian Rosc,^ in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, vol. ii. p. 327. By GaANViLLB 
Pbnn^ Esq. 

CanticlBj or SoNO of Solomon, chaf). ii. venes 1, 2, 3, 

AUTHORISBD TRANSLATION. 

1. " I am the rose of Sharon, and the Hly of the valleys. 

2. As the lily among thorns, so is my love among the 
daughters. 

3. ^ As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, so is 

my beloved among the sons/' 

The same verses will be more correctly translated thus : 

1. " I am the ground-rose of Sharon; she, the lily of the 

valleys. 

2. " As the hly among the thorns^ so is my love among the 

daughters. 

3. " As the apple-trees among the trees of the wood, so is 

my beloved among the sons/^ 

The word rendered ' rose/ in the authorised translation of 
our common version, does not (as Dn Nolan justly observes) 
mean the *rose* {rosa), but the curious plant anastatica 

[avaiTTaTi.KQs, cxsuscitativus), or, reviving (jround- plant, called 
by that name from its property of reviving in water, after 
many years' decay, and being apparently dead. It is corn- 
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monly called * Rose of Jericho** — Compare Miller's * Gar- 
dener's Dictionary,' by Professor Martyn, art. ' Rosa,' * 

' [The reader "will find, in the work referred to, some mention 
of that emhiematical character of this interesting Httle flower, which 
is the point to which the above critical remarks are chiefly designed 
to lead. 

The plant having been brought under Mr. Penn's notice, with 
a particular view to its peculiar property of reviviscence, and to 
the local associations comuH tt d with it, as ' The Rose of Jencho,* 
or * The Rose of Palestine,^ he was induced, he says, to turn to 
the passage in the Canticle of Solomon, in which the similar 
expression of ' The Rn^e of Sharon ' occurs, lie found, on referring 
to the text in the various versions in Walton's Polyglot, that the 
terms employed in that passage had no reference at all to our rose ; 
being, for the most part, equivalent to ' ffos campi,' *flos abietum;* 
in the Septuagint H»6os rov mbiov. What the exact flower was, 
which Solomon had m view, remained uncertain; but it forcibly 
struck Mr. Penn, that the local and emblematic pecuharities of 
the amstatica, rendered it a likely figure to be employed by the 
sacred poet. On examining the first of the three verses cited, 
which in our version has the conjunction ' and' introduced, to unite 
the two figores, ' The rose of Skarim' and ' TJw liljf of the valleys,' 
in its two clauses, as applying to one and the same individoal, 
he discovered that the text has no conjunction, expressed in the 
Hebrew or other learned versions. Hence he considered, that these 
figures were used in miHthesis; that they were predicated of two 
different individuals; the one as an emblem of the sacred hrids- 
pwrn, the other of his hride (the ehnrch) ; consequently, instead 
of the conjunction 'emf/ he supposes the pronoun *si»' to be 
understood; *'/ am the ground'rose of Sharon; she (my bride) the 
Ufy of the vaUejfS*' And this reading appears to be supported by 
the two verses which follow ; in the first of which the bridegroom 
again comperes his bride to the lily; and in the next, the bride 
compares the bridegroom to the apple-tree among the trees of 
the wood; the * flower of the plain,' with its wonderful properties 
of resuscitation and perennial freshness, and the ' lily of the valley,' 
with its modest sweetness and beauty, being employed by the 
sacred and prophetic poet as fit emblems to represent the heavenly 
bridegroom and his holy bride. It would also appear, in support 
of such a reading of the passage, that it is more probable that the 
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bridegroom iliODld cominre hb bride to the 'fily of the valley/ 
tban that she ahonld liken herself to ao aweel and graceful an 
emblem of feminine lovdinesa: in no other part of the Canticle 
does the church spealc in similar terms, of herself; but every 
comparison of beauty is applied to her, by her spouse, and she in 
like manner applies to him every figure, by which she can express 
her admiration — but never to herself.] 
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Abbreviations, in ancient MSS., often misundentood, 128. 

Achelous, representation of his contest with Hercules, 100, et teq. 

Actium, now Akri, site of the famous battle there, determined, 2^ 

Adonis ; the story of Venus and Adonis, the same as that of Cybcle and Attis, 

and of Isis and Osiris, IL 
A and y£, how written at an early period, 136. 
Ai ; memoir on the site of this city, 113. et teq. 
Aleibiades, fortifies Cos, 5< 

Alfred the Great, account of coins of his reign, 211, 225. 

Alitta and Astaroth, Phoenician names of Aphrodite, ^ 

Alnwick Castle, account of a monument preserved in its museum, ITOj et geg. 

Alphabets, comparative age of the Lycian, Phrygian, and Etruscan, 271, 212. 

Altar, at Oropus, subject on the, 103, IM. 

Aluntium, figure on the coins of this city, 101, 102. 

Amon, how represented on the obelisk of Saint John Lateran at Rome, 161, I£2. 
Amoses, 112. 

Amounoph III., his cartouche, 11 ; and figure, 8i. 
Araoun-Toonkh, cartouche of, 23. ; standard of, 83. 
Amunasro, an Ethiopian monarch, 5^ 

Amuuoph II. and III., the Mcmnon, respectively, of the Egyptians and Greeks, 

Amunoph III., monuments dedicated by him, 52; reigned conjointly with his 
elder brother, Amun-Toonh, b2. Perhaps the Danaus of the Greeks, 51. 

Ancient Cities : on the supposed Sites qfthe Ancient Cities qf Bethel and Ai. 
By the Rev. Robert Woolmer Cory, M.A., 113 — 119. These sites little 
remarked by travellers, 113. That of Bethel, as described by the Bible and 
Joscphus, 114. Positions of Jericho, ibid., and Ramah, LLL Sites of Bethel 
and Ai indicated by ruined villages, six or seven miles N. E. of Jerusalem, Ll£. 
Bethel the present Beyteen, 1 1ft- See Shiloh. 

Antxopolis ; description of the site of this city, 93 — 96. 

Antinoe, description of its remains, 96^ ^ 

Anubis, celebrated in an inscription with Pandina, or Hecate, 231L 
Aphrodisias, figure of Aphrodite on the coins of tliis city, 22 ; names of its 
sculptors, ibid., note. Inscriptions from, 231. 2&8. 
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Aphroditk; on a Figure of Aphrodite Urania. By James Millingen, Esq., 
62 — 75. Peculiar and extensive worship of this goddess, in the religion of 
Greece, fi2. Two divinities worshipped as Aphrodite — Pandemos and Urania, 
62. Origin and names of Aphrodite, and transmission of her worship into 
Greece, ILL ller statues and symbob, ib. MTiy regarded as identical with 
MyHtta, fi^ No existing monument of this divinity, except that here referred 
to, fifi. Description of the statue and its emblems, 66—68, Such monuments 
uncommon, fifi, Ileatlien systems of religion, as viewed philosophically, every 
where identical, 68^ 61L Urania, the moon, or entire firmament, in the my- 
thology of the Assyrians, 63. Considered as androgynous, Zfi; confounded 
with various goddesses, ib. \ viewed in this monument as the supreme divinity, 
Tlus figure found on the coins of Aphrodisias, Z2. Inquiry concerning 
the worship of Aphrodite in Greece, 7A ; the ohscene rites of Greece introduced 
with her worsliip, Etymology of the name Aphrodite, 74^ 75. 

Apollo, the Ilorus of the Egyptians, 179. 

Arabs, divided into two great nations, ; their early invasions of Egypt, ib. ; 

boast they were never conquered, ib. 
Archaeology, why little esteemed, 74. 
'Archiaci lecti,' meaning of the phrase, 123 — 126. 
Archias, Polemarchon of Thebes, anecdote of, recorded by Plutarch, 12^ 
Art, Egyptian, its character, &7. 

Arts, of Greece, flourished in Asia Minor under the Persian government, 
Asia, Western, its political condition after the death of Alexander, 260. note. 
Assheton, W., Esq. Discovery of coins, &c., on his estate at Cuerdale, 209, 
et seq. 

Assyrians, religion of the, 62. 

Astyochus, the Lacedaemonian admiral, occupies the city of Cos, ^ 

Atcn-re, or the Sun, fragments of a temple dedicated to this divinity, 28 ; his 

worship foreign to Egj pt, 8IL 
Aten-re Bakhan, or Baschan, 79i ^ 
Athelstan the Dane, corns of his reign, 21L 

Athens, discoveries in its ancient topography, 37 — 40; particulars relative to its 

navy, 2iL 
Athom, 189, IMs 

Bakhan, 79, 22. 

Bede, ancient fractional notation explained by him, 60j 61. 

Beke, C. T., Esq., memoir by: on the Colours of the Ancient Egyptians, 48 — 51. 

Belasius, one of the generals of William the Norman, takes Ely, 

Benne or Benno, the phoenix, 189. 

Bethel, memour on the site of this city, 113, et seq. 

Beyteen, in Syria, the site of Bethel, 116, 118. 

Birch, Samuel, Esq., memoir by him : on a Vase representing the Contest of 
Hercules with the Achelous, 100 — 107. Observations by: on the Hieratic 
Canon of Egyptian Kings at 7\trin, 203, et seq. 

Birth-day, of Caesar, 132, et seq. 

Bodleian Library, MSS. in, on mathematical subjects, 56, iZ. 
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BoNOMi, Joseph, Esq., his Notes on Obelisks, 158, et seg. Description of the 

Alnwick Obelisk, 170—175. 
British Words: on the Sound and Pronunciation of some British and German 

Words in the time qf the Romans. By Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., 20—22. 

The Romans guided by the ear only in fixing the orthography of British and 

German words, 20. Instances of words differently pronounced by the Romans 

and Britons, 21 ; of German names, 21^ 22. 
Burinna, a celebrated fountain of Cos, 1. 

Bury St. Edmund's, coins minted there, 212, 213. Its monastery originally 
called Beadarichesworth, 21X 

Cssar, the name, as used absolutely by Horace, to whom it refers, IM. 

Cambyses, his name not found on the Egyptian temples, 

Castor and Pollux, represented on a vase, 195, et seg. 

Caylus, Count, prize founded by him, 23. 

Ceolnoth, Archbishop of Canterbury, specimen of his coins, 212. 

Charlemagne, his coinage, 21h^ 

Charles le Chauve, coins ascribed to, 21^ 

Charles le Gros, coins ascribed to this king, 212. 

Charles the Simple, coins ascribed to him, 216 — 218; probably brought to Eng- 
land by his wife Edgyfu, 222. Death of this monarch, in captivity, 223. 
Chasles, M., 57^ Sfi. 

Clay, used in Egypt to receive the impression of seals, 112. 

Climate, of Egypt, favourable to the preservation of its monuments, 12. 

Clot Bey, his respect for the monuments of Egypt, 76, note. 

Coins : Report on the subject qf the Treasure found at Cuerdale. By 

Hardy, Esq., 209—225. Facts of the discovery, 209. 21!L Oriental coins, 2JiL 
Anglo-Saa:on coins — of Alfred and Athelstan the Dane, 211 ; of Edward the 
Elder, and of Ceolnoth, Archbishop of Canterbury, 212 ; of the Abbey of Bury 
St. Edmund's, 21JL Continental coins — of Charlemagne and his successors, 
214 — 219; of Sigfroi, or Sigifred, 220, 221. Pennies bearing the name of a 
place unknown, 22L The foreign coins in this hoard probably brought to 
England by Edgyfu, wife of Charles the Simple, 222. Conjectures respecting 
the concealment of this treasure, 214, 223. Consists partly of ingots, 210, 22A± 

Colonnade, fragments of a splendid one, at Antinoe, 96, 97. 

Colours, harmony of, in the paintings on Egyptian architecture, liO. 

Constantius, the Lateran obelisk conveyed to Rome by him, IfiQ. 

Cornucopia, its origin, 1115. 

Cory, Rev. R. W., memoir by him : on the Supposed Sites of Bethel and Ai, 
113—119 ; on the Position of Shiloh, 120—122. 

Cos: memoir on the Island qf Cos, by W. Martin Leake, Esq., F.R.S., 1 — 19. 
History of the island, 1 — 3. Cos the birth-place of Hippocrates, 3^ note, and 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 1. Its mountains, demi, &c., ib. Situation and 
history of its capital, 4j 5, &. General description of the island, and notice 
of its illustrious men, 5 — 8. Ancient geography of Cos — the city Cos, S; 
Halisama, Stomalirane, ^ Its extent, 10^ IL Dialect of its people, LL 
Inscriptions brought from the island, 12 — 19, 277 — 287. 
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Cratcndune, near the site of Ely, monastery there, 140. 

C) thera, ancient fi^e of Apbropite in her temple at that place, &L 

Darius, his name read on a temple at Thebes, 01^ 

Datis, son of llarpagus, an eminent Xanthian, 257, 2fii. 

Deering, Mr. J. P., Greek inscriptions transcribed by him, 232. 288 — 304. 

Dietrich, signification of the name, 22. 

Doric dialect, employed by the inhnbitants of Cos, 11. 

Doris, origin of this name, as applied to a part of Asia Minor, 2. 

Drecanum, a promontory of Cos, 6^ LL 

introduction of this letter, 2fi>L 
' Ebraice Civitas,' inscription on some coins, 219. 
Edgyfu, queen of Charles the Simple, 222^ 22^ 
Edward the Elder, coins of his reign, 212. 
Egyptian art, the parent of Greek, 18. 

Egyptian Kings : Obsertatumt upon the Hieratical Canon qf Egyptian Kings 
at Turin. By S. Birch, Esq., 203— -208. Stote of the papyrus from which 
Mr. Birch's copy was made, 203. Its arrangement and contents, 204 — 208. 
Possibly one of the books out of which the priests read the lists of kings to 
Herodotus, 2{liL 

Egyptians : on the Coloure qf the Ancient Egyptiane. By C. T. Beke, Esq., 
48 — 51. Painting, a characteristic of Egyptian architecture, 49. ML Har- 
monious disposition of the colours on it, ^ Nature of the colours used by 
the Egyptians, 51. Superior excellence of their early works of art, 153. 

Ely : on the History qf the Monastery of Ely t during the reign of TViUiam the 
Conqueror. By James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., 149 — 153. History of the 
church and monastery of Cratendune, or Ely, till the conquest, 113. Con- 
tinued from the preface to the Ely Cartulary, 1^ Monastery holds out 
against the Normans, IM. Receives forty of the king's knights, ib. They 
retire at the end of five years, 1^2. 

"Efx^Xos, or rostrum, of Greek vessels of war, distinguished from the trpoefx- 
/3oXor, and npotfJi^SXiop, 251. 

Enamel, porcelain, found in Egj-pt, 97. 

Ethelbert, King of the East Angles, 11^ 

Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, expels the monks of Ely, LML 

Etruscan alphabet, 27L 222. 

EuBULiDES: the Monument qf Eubulidea in the Inner Ceramicus. A Letter 

from Professor Ross to W. M. Leake, Esq., 28—41. 
Euchir, an Athenian artist, 33. 
Euclid, definition of his porisms, 2>L 

Fayoom, obelisk of, improperly so called, 1£9. 

February, whence it had its name, 13. Curious oriental tradition relating to this 
month, Ifi. 

Fellows, C, Esq., letter from : on the Xanthian Inscriptions, 254 — 256. 
Festivals, pagan, coincidence of with the Christian, 13. 
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Foordian, the same with the Poorim of the Jews, nature of this festival, LL 
Fractional notation, ancient, ; described by Bede, 60^ 

Ganesha, the Indian god of matrimony, day dedicated to him, 

Gates of Athens, bore various names, 2^ 

Gau el Kebir, a vilUige on the site of Antaeopolis, 95^ 3fi< 

Gelas, the, representations of this river on ancient coins, 102, 103. 

Genoa, prow of an ancient vessel preserved there, 2ASL 

Geuhabd, the Chevalier, his Notice on the Vase of Meidias in the British 

Museum, 192—202. 
German names, pronunciation of some by the Romans, 21^ 22. 
Getorix, this termination, how pronounced by the Romans, 21^ 22. 

Hafrcn, called by the Romans Sabrina, 2L 

Halisarna, a town of Cos, 9. 
Hallam, Mr., oiL 

Halliw£ll, Jambs Orchard, Esq., papers by him : on the T\po Meanings qf 
the word Jlopiafia, 23 — 27 ; on the Boeiian Numerical Contractions, Sfc, 
56 — 61 ; on the History of the Monastery at Ely, 149, et seq. 

Hardy, , Esq., report by him : on the Coins found at Cuerdale, 209 — 225, 

Harpagus, general of Cyrus, 254, 2fiIL Another of the same name, 2M. 

Harris, Mr., Zfi* 

Hawkins, Edward, Esq., on the date of some Anglo-Saxon coins, 214, note. 
Hecate, how characterized, 228. Statue of her at Athens, 229. Venerated at 

Hipponinm, as identified veith Proserpina and Hecate, ib. Considered as the 

£^t First Cause, 222. 
Helpman, Lieut. R.N., Greek inscriptions copied by him, 1^ 277 — 287. 
Hercules, vase representing the contest of this hero with the Achelous, 100. et seq. 
Hercules and the Hesperides, represented on the vase of Meidias, 198, 122.. 
Hermapion, emendation in the Greek translation of, 189. 190. 
Herod, the tetrarch, inscription in honour of him, 12. 

Hieroglyphics, purposed erasure of from Egyptian monuments, 52^ 53. Found 
at Kamac, 77^ TS. Columns of, on Egyptian obelisks, 1G6. One, of a re- 
markable character, 1112. 

Hindoo notation, its introduction into Europe, 56^ et seq. 

Hippades, name of the gate by which Pausanias, in his description, entered 
Athens, 31. 

Hippocrates, the most illustrious native of Cos, date of his birth, 3^ note. 
Wlieuce he derived his practice of the dietetic branch of medicine, 6. De- 
scended firom vEscuIapius, L Celebrity of his family, id. A fountain called 
by his name, 1£L 

Hipponium, an inscription on coins of that city, 22& 

Holy Land, why imperfectly examined by travellers, 113. 

Horace : Critical Observations on the Epistle of Horace to Torquatus, by 
Granville Penn, Esq., 123 — 139. Subjects of critical research not exhausted, 
123. Meaning of ' Arcliiaci lecti,' 123 — 126; of ' imperium fer* (»n pera 
fer), 126 — 131; of ' Cras uato Cacsarc,' 132 — 134; of ' aestivam noctem,' 
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134—136; of ♦splendct focus,' 136 — 138. The passage, line 1 to IL *« 

explained and restored, IM. 
Horace, his sensibility to cold, 1^ Accustomed himself to late hours, 1^ 
Hoi us, the same as Apollo, 12^ 
Hygi^a, an epithet of Minerva, 192^ 

Indus, its banks inhabited by the same race as the Ethiopians, 122. 

Inscription : Inscription upon some Coins of Ilipponium. By James Mil- 
lingen, Esq., 226 — 231. Word on some coins of Hipponium, heretofore mis- 
taken, ascertained to be IlapSipa, 226; identified with Pandeia, 228; with 
Proserpina and Hecate, 22S. In the inscription she is celebrated with Anubis, 
230. These diyinities also identical, 2Ma 

Inscription on a bronze hare, 266, note. On the Sigeian pillar, 267, note. 

Inscriptions: Inedited Greek Inscriptions, 232 — 245. Letter, introductory to 
the Inscriptions, from Colonel Leake, 232, 233. Inscriptions, 234 — 245. 

; Inedited Greet Inscriptions, communicated by Colonel Leake, 
273. 224* Where preserved, 223 ; peculiarities and date, 214. 

Inscriptions, from the Island of Cos — £rom Aphrodisias and Nazli, — and from 
Palea, &c. Copies of the original transcripts. Appendix, 277 — 305. 

Inscriptions : on an Inscribed Monument qf Xanihus. — 1. A letter firom C. 
Fellows, Esq., 254 — 256. Situation of the monument, 2M. Method adopted 
to obtain a correct copy of the inscriptions, 2^ Savans engaged in in- 
vestigating the Lycian language, ib. — 2. Remarks on the same Monument, 
by Colonel Leake, 256—272. The Greek inscription, with a translation, 2h!L 
Its verbal pecuUarities, 2^ Its date, ; and that of a second Xanthian 
monument, 260 — 262. Historical inferences from its situation, 263 — 265. The 
Lycian inscriptions on this monument, and the light they throw on the lan- 
guage, 266—272. 

found in Cos, 12 — 19; and near the monument of Eubulides, at 

Athens, 32^ 11. 

on the vase of Meidias, discovered by Gerhard, 193. 

Isthmus, name of a town in Cos, The word Isthmus synonymous with 
Chersonesus, 2. 

Jericho, its situation, 114. 

Joseph; the kind of ring placed on this patriarch's hand by Pharaoh, IISL 
Ceremony of his investiture by Pharaoh, represented, ib. The presentation of 
the seal to him, an extraordinary mark of distinction, 111. 

Joshua, takes Bethel and Ai, 112. 

Kaknac : Remarks on the Ancient Materials <if the Propyla at Kamae, In a 
letter to Sir Gardner Wilkinson. By M. E. Prisse, 76 — 82. Three temples 
wholly destroyed for the materials, 26. Hieroglyphic legends of Pharaohs 
preserved firom the ruins, TL Z& Apparently referring to the Shepherd 
kings, 79^ 8iL Legends of the dynasty of Phre, &1. — Second letter on the 
same, 83 — 22. Standard of Amoun-Toonkh, Q2± Shield and figure of 
Amounoph III., Bi. Another Amounoph, &£. Remains of temples conse- 
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crated to the Sun, 86^ E7. One of them remarkable for its construction, &c., 
87. Representation of this deity, 8& Remains of five Pharaohs at Karnac, 
ib. Shown by their Sabeism or worship of the Sun to be foreigners of an 
Oriental race, 82* Probably Arabian, fllL Conquerors of Egypt recorded on 
its monuments as benefactors, RL Shepherd kings, and their obscure history, 
aL Aten-re Bakhau, 22» 

Laceter, a cape of Cos, G, 10. LL 

Leake, \V. M., Esq., memoir by him : on the Island of Cos, with inscriptions, 

1 — 19. His labours in Greek topography, 28. Letters from him : on some 
Greek Inscriptions, 232. 273. Memoir by him : on the Brazen Prmo of 
a Ship of War, 246, et seq. Letter from: on a Monument of Xanthus, 
256. et seq. 

Lepsius, Dr., 203^ 204^ note. 

Leucippides, seizure of the, by the Dioscuri, 105. 

Limoges, coins struck at this city, 216, 217. 

Lions : on Lord Prudhoe's two Granite Lions, presented by him to the British 
Museum. By Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 52 — 55. These lions dedicated to the 
god Amun, by Amunoph IIL, after erasing the name of a former king, 
Amunoph reigned conjointly with Amun-Tounh, 5^ Both brothers shared 
in the erection of these figures, Historical facts deducible from the cir- 
cumstances, lih^ Name of Amunasro also recorded on the lions, ib. 

Locus, in geometry, 2&± 

Louis Lj Emperor of the West, his coinage, 215. 
Louis IL, Emperor of the West, coins by him, 
Lycia, see Xanthus. 

, advanced state of the arts of design in this province, at an early period, 

2filL Magnificence of its monuments, 2fi2* A peculiarity of its sepulchres, 

2 70. National peculiarities of the Lycians, ib. 
Lycian language, inscriptions in it, 2ii£. Its alphabet formed from the Greek, 

2ii7» At what period, 271. Compared with the Phrygian and Etruscan, 

271, 212. 

Marriage-present, an ancient one, 2D2. 

Massagctac, characteristics common to them and the Shepherd kings, 147. 
MaundreU, accuracy of his account of Palestine, 1 1.*^- 
Measure, ancient, found in Egypt, 77^ note. 
Medea, represented on a vase, 2IUL 
Memnon, who he was, 1Z3. 

Menephtha-Sethai, same as Ousirei, obelisk erected by him, 177. How his 

name is written, 18fi. Expels the Shepherds, 187, 18H. 
Merops, takes refuge in Cos, 2. 

MiLLiNOEN, James, Esq., memoirs by him: on a Figure of Aphrodite Urania, 

02 — 65 ; on an Inscription upon some Coins of Ilipponium, 226. et seq. 
Minerva, two figures of her at Athens, 72j worshipped under the epithet 

• Hyyiea; m 
Mithra, the Persian name of Aphrodite, fil. 
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Mohammed AH, apology for the destruction of remains of antiquity by his 

govemnient, 22. 
Moon, worshipped as MyHtta or Aphrodite Urania, 69, Zi. 
MSS. ancient, errors in reading them, 128. and note. 

Mylitta, the same as Aphrodite Urania, fi^ Why regarded as identical, 

Mytholog}', popular, of the ancients, why defended by men of enlightened 

minds, 

Nablous, its position, 12Q. 

Names : on the Change of Name» proving a Change of DynoMiy. By Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bart., 154 — 157. From the era of the conquest the Engrlish have 
adopted the name current in the successive dynasties of their rulers, 154. 
The same rule applies to the previous period, 1^ Names of places mark 
the origin of their conquerors, ib. Exemplified particularly in Pembroke, 
ib. ; and Lincoln, including the greater part of the eastern coast of England, 
Probable utility of applying this rule to other nations, 1^ 

Nazli, inscriptions from, 24"), 3 (J t . 

Nebuchadnezzar, curious fact relating to the * image * set up by this king, 159. 

Newbold, Lieutenant, paper by him: on the present State qf the Site* of gome 
/indent Cities on the Banks of the Niie, 93 — 99. 

Nile : Present State of the Sites of Jntaopolis, Antinoe, and Hermopolit, on 
the Banks of the Nile. By T. J. Newbold, Lieutenant in the Madras Army. 
Antceopolis, 93 — 96. Splendid remains of its temple recently existing there, 
93. Its ruins swept away by the waters of the Nile, 94^ 25^ Village on its 
site, 95^ 9£< Antinoe, 96j 2L Rapid destruction and disappearance of its 
remains, 96. Fragments of its granite colonnade, enamel, &c., 92. Ilermo- 
polis, 97 — 99. Fragments of a portico, colonnade, &c., 28. Ancient grandeur 
of this city, ib. Apology for the destruction of remains of antiquity by the 
Egyptian government, 22. 

Nile, remarkable peculiarity, respecting the architectural structures on its banks, 
lf>8. 

, inhabitants of the Upper Nile derived fi^m the banks of the Indus, 12^ 
Nolan, Dr., Note referring to his * Memoir on the Grecian Rose^ SiifL 
Numerical Contractions: Inquiry into the probable Origin of the Boetian 
Numerical Contractions, and how far they may have influenced the hUrO' 
duction of the Hindoo Arithmetical Notation into Western Europe. By 
James Orchard Ilalliwell, Esq., 56 — 61. MS. in the Arundel collection 
referring to this subject, 56. Introductory use of the siphos or zero, 
Variety of forms of these numerals, Similarity of the Greek and Indian 
notations, ib. Fractional notation, 59 ; explained by Bede, 60, &L 

flj introduction of this letter, 263^ 

Obelisk : Description of the Almcick Obelisk. By Joseph Bonomi, Esq., 
170 — 175. By whom brought to England, 175. Number and place of stand- 
ing Egyptian obelisks, 171. Antiquity, &c., of the Alnwick Obelisk, 1 72. 
Bears tlie name of Amoiioph 11., the Memnon of the Greeks and Romans, 
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173. Style of its hieroglyphics, 173, 175. The only obelisk of Amonoph II., 

174. Curious fact relative to the monuments of the Amonoph family, ib. 
Obelisk: on the Flaminian Obeliak. By the Rev. George Tomlinson (now 

Bishop of Malta), 176 — 190. Erection, and transfer to Rome, of this monu- 
ment, 177. Inscriptions on it, 177, et seg. To whom they relate, 180 — 185. 
Bearing of one of these inscriptions on the questions relating to the invasion 
of the Shepherds, 1S7. Mention in them of the phoenix, 189. Corrections 
and inquiries suggested by them, 189, 190- 

OfiELisKs: Notef on Obelisks. By Joseph Bonomi, Esq., 158 — 1G9. Cha- 
racteristics of obelisks properly so called, liifi. The * image ' set up by 
Nebuchadnezzar, of the same proportions as an Egyptian obelisk, 159. Stones 
set up by the Jews, analogous to the obelisk, ib. — I. Lateran Obelisk : its 
history and dimensions, 160 ; its sculptures, 161, 162; are of two ages, of 
w^hich the older is the more admirable, 163. — II. Flaminian Obelisk : by 
whom brought to Europe, lili; its dimensions and sculptured figures, Ifi^ 
By whom erected, &c., IM. Exhibits a remarkable figure, 167. Character of 
its hieroglyphics, ib. — III. Obelisk of the Piazza Rotonda: by whom 
re-erect<.'d, 168. Its dimensions, ib. Obelisks found only on the eastern bank 
of the Nile, ib. None found at Memphis, 169. 

, Egyptian, number and place of. 111 ; their origin and use obscure, LZfi. 

Orgetorix, probable origin of this name, 22. 

Oromedon, name of the highest mountain in Cos, ^ 

Orthogi^aphy, imperfectly fixed by the ear, 21L 

Osirei I^ the real name of this Egyptian king, 177. 

Painting of Egy ptian architecture, process of its execution, 49^ hiL 
Palea, inscription from, 273, 
Palestine. See Holy Land. 
Pandeia, same as Pandina, 22B^ 
Pandemos, a name of Aphrodite, 63^ lA^ 

Pandina, a word inscribed on Greek coins, explained, 226, et teg. 
Pausauias, site of the gate by which he entered Athens, 28^ Zl^ 
Peiraic gate, of Athens, remarks concerning it, 29^ 2SL 

Penn, Granville, Esq., observations by him : on the Epistle qf Horace to Tor- 
guattis, 123 — 139. Note by, referring to Dr. Nolan's Memoir ' On the Grecian 
Rose; 3QfL 

Penne, lleliopoUs, 188. 

Pennies, ancient, a numerous collection of, described, 211. et seg. 
Perring, J. S., Esq., paper by : on some Fragments of an Egyptian Temple, 1 10, 
et seg. 

Phillipps, Sir Thomas, Bart., papers by him: on the Roman Pronunciation of 
some British and German Words, 20 — 22; on the Change of Xames, i)'r., 154. 
et seg. 

Phoinix, found on the Flaminian Obelisk, 189. 
Phr)gian alphabet, 27L 222. 

Pithom, one of the treasure-cities of Egypt, its siluntion, 190. 
Pompeium, at Athens, its site Ictermincd, SS. 
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Poorim, a Jewish festival, 11* 

PoRisMA : Observations on the Two Meanings of the Greek word Hopurfia. 
By Janies Orchard Ilalliwcll, Esq., 23 — 27. CoroUarium, not the only sense 
of the word, 22^ 2i Description of the porisms of Euclid, as distinct from 
the corollaries of tlic Elements, 24^ 2Sl. Relation of the porism to the locus, 
26. Etyniologj' of the word, ib. 

Porticoes, remains of, discovered at Athens, 22j 

PrevTza, relic of ancient art found at, 21fi» 

Priam, epigram on a stele which supported his statue, 224* 

pRissE, M. E., remarks by liim : on the Ancient Materials qf the Propyla at 

Kamac, 76 — 92. 
Proclus, on the porism, 23^ 21^ 
Prow of an ancient vessel of war, 246, et seq. 

Prudhoe, Lord, paper on Txpo Granite Lions, presented by him to the British 
Museum, ^ 

, Egyptian ohelisk brought to England by, 170. 

Ptelea, a demus of Cos, celebrated for its wine, 1* 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, a native of Cos, 4* 

PuRGSTALL, Barou Von, memoir by him : on the Ancient Festival of Valentine*s 
Day, 42—47. 

Queutovicus, a place named only on some coins, 22L 

Ramcses the Great, hieroglyphical inscriptions relating to him, 180, et seq. Ex- 
pels the Shepherds, 187. 
Rascliai, his tomb, 86^ filL 

Religion of the heathens, every where essentially identical, 68, 63 ; of the As- 
syrians, ib. 

Research, critical, subjects of, not yet exhausted, 123< 
Richardson, Dr., ILL 

Ring: on an Ancient Egyptian Signet Ring of Gold. By Joseph Bonomi, Esq., 
108—112. Belongs to the age of Thothmes III., 10^ Probably found at 
Memphis, ib. Similar to that which Pharaoh put on the hand of Joseph, 
110, as an extraordinary mark of disthiction, LLL This kind of ring adapted 
for a seal. 111. Eastern modes of affixing the seal in ancient and modern 
times, UL U2. 

Rivers, their frequent types, on works of Greek art, 102, et seq. 

Rose, the word so rendered in the Song of Solomon, what it signifies, 306, .^07. 

Ross, Professor L., letter by him: on the Monument qf Eubulides, 28—41. 
Introductory remarks respecting the Pciraic gate, 28 — 30. Discovery of the 
monument of Eubulidcs, 31j ii2. Its description and date, 32 — 35. Results 
of this discover)' on the topography of Atliens: it fixes the gate by which 
Pausanias entered the city to have been that called Ilippades, 37, 38; deter- 
mines the site of the Pompeiuin, of the Temple of Ceres, &c., 38, 39, and of 
the porticoes mentioned by Pausanias, ; and identifies the Theseium with 
the temple of Mars, 40, note. 

Rostnnn of an ancient vessel of war, distinct from tlie prow or prora, 247, 253. " 
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Rudder, an attribute of Aphrodite, 6!L 
Russell, Dr., his work on Egypt quoted, 9^ 

S, this letter pronounced with difficulty by the Britons, 21, 

Sabrina, called by the Welsh, Hafren, 2L 

Sacs, a Scythian nation, 147. 

Sal, how pronounced by the Britons, 2L 

Satrap, the chief, of Asia Minor, amount of his yearly tribute, 270. 
Satraps, under the Persian monarchs, who they properly were, 258, note. Ex- 
planation of the title, 262. note. 
Savile, Sir Henry, 22. 
Saviour, beautiful emblem of the, 307. 
Schaj, shield of this Pharaoh, &L 

Scheto, a people represented on the monuments of Egypt, 112. 
Sculptures, discovery of, at Athens, 31^ et eeq. 

Seal, eastern mode of affixing it, in modern and ancient times, 111. 112. 
Sesostris, his obelisk, lfi4. 
Seyffulh, M., 202. 

* Sharon, rose of,' meaning of the phrase, 306. 307. 

Sharpe, Mr. Samuel, remarks by, on the language of Lycia, 2hh. 

Shepherds : hieroglyphic indications of, 79i 80, 111 ; Piercer of the Shepherds," 
a title of an Egyptian king, 186 ; Shepherds twice invade Egypt, 187 ; by 
whom expelled, ib. Shepherd kings, &d : devastations of, in Egypt, exagge- 
rated, ^ ; obscurity of their history, t^. ; dynasty of, 144. et seq. 

Shiloh: on the Position of Shiloh, By the Rev. R. Woolmer Cory, 120 — 122. 
Positions of Shechem and Bethel, 120 ; of Seelon, 121. demonstrating the 
latter to be the ancient Shiloh, 122. 

Ship of Wab : on the Brazen Prow of an Ancient Ship qf War. By W. M. 
Leake, Esq., 246 — 253. Where found, 2ifi ; description of this prow, 212 ; of 
another preserved at Genoa, 2i&. Distinction between the rostrum and prora^ 
ib. Uses and progressive improvement of this instrument, 212. Particulars 
relative to the Athenian navy, 250, 2M^ Light thrown by the discovery of 
this object upon the site of the battle of Actium, 252. Tlie work of a Greek 
artist, 253. 

Sigeian pillar, inscription on it, 267. 268. note : question of its antiquity, 268. note. 

Sigeium, a colony of Mytilene, 269. note. 

Sigfroi, or Sigifired, king of the Northmen, 220^ 22L 

Simichidas, a poet of Cos, seventh Idyll of Theocritus ascribed to him, 3. 

Siphos, or ^ero, introduction of its use, bl, 

Sixtus V. dedicated ancient monuments to the service of Christianity, lfi4. 
Spondee, when employed in the fifth foot, I31L 
Statue, of Aphrodite, described, fifi. 

Stomalimne, a town of Cos, on the site of the modem M&rmara, !L 
Stone, a conical one, an ancient representation of Aphrodite, and other deities, £1. 
Stowe, the seat of the Duke of Buckingham, inscribed monuments preserved at, 
273. 221. 

Strabo, instance of the uncertainty of his details, liL 
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Sun, woniiip of, traces of it on the Eg:}-ptian monuments, 78 — 81, 140. 14.^- 
, physical emhlem of the deity, 84^ fiS ; temples dedicated to his worship, 8^, 

86, 82 ; this divinity how rej)resented, 88* Peculiar object of worship among 

eastern nations, 8^ ; and of some of the Pharaohs, 89 — 91. 

Tell : on tome Fragment from the Ruins of a Temple at El Tell. By J. S. 
Perring, Esq., 140 — 148. Worship of the Sun, by a foreign race, indicated on 
these fragments, 140. 141. Their peculiarities of feature, dress, costume, and 
form of worship, 143. suggest the remains of the Shepherd kings, 144. 
Names and representations of these sovereigns, 144, 145. The Sheplicrds 
ruled all Egypt, 14fi. Periods of their irruption and extirpation, ib. A 
Scythian race, 147. Characteristics in common with the Massaget«, iA., and 
Sacay Ufl- 

Temples destroyed, at Kamac, 76^ et seq. 

Theatre, in Greek cities, its usual construction, 2fl2. 

Thessalians, early occupation of Cos, by them, L Their descendants in the ex- 
pedition agauist Troy, 2- 
Thothmes III., ring belonging to his age, 109. 

ToMLiNsoN, GbORGK (Bliihop of Malta), paper by him: on the Flaminian 

Obelisk, 176—190. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. in, quoted, 58^ 52. 

Tyrrhenians, their arts and customs, at an early period, similar to those of the 
Romans, 212^ 

Ullmann, Dr., 13.. 

Umbrella, the use of, a mark of distinction in the East, 262. note. 
Urania, (see Aphrodite,) not an early epithet of Venus, fia. Whence deriTcd, 
62. Peculiar symbols of Urania, 72± 

Valentine's Day : on the Ancient Festival of Valentine's Day. By Baron 
Von Purgstall, 42 — 47. General coincidence of Cluristian with pagan fes- 
tivals, 43. Derivation of the name February, ib. Festivals in February 
among the Persians, coincident with the Jewish Poorim and the Christian 
Candlemas Day, ib. — 45. Valentine's Day a sacred festival throughout the 
East, Hl. Curious Oriental tradition respecting the month of February, 4fi. 
Probable origin of the custom of letter-writing on Valentine's Day, 46^ 4L 

Vase : on a Vase representing the Contest of Hercules and the Achelous. By 
S. Birch, Esq., 100 — 107. Three vases representing this subject previously 
published, 100- Discovery, age, &c. of the present monument, ib. Singular 
treatment of its subject, 101. Forms assumed by the Achelous, — the bull 
with a human head, a snake, and a fish, — analogous to the types of other 
rivers, 102 — 104. Probable design of the story, 104. Genealogy of Achelous, 
as the son of Oceanus, accounted for, 104. 105. Tlie name Achelous a 
poetical term for water, lO.i- Scene on the reverse of the vase, 106, 107. 

: Notice Ml the Vasp of Meiifioft in the British Museum. By the Chevalier 

GerhnrJ, H)2 — 202. Siiljjiiol of this inoniimeut liithcrto incorrectly described, 
102 — IIM. Prinrijtr.l scene n p^c^^il^^'(l on it the ?tii/.ure of the Lcucippides 
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by Castor and Pollux, 195 — 197. Lower division, Hercules and the Hesperi- 
des, 198, 199 ; Jason and Medea, 200 ; a group of persons contemporary with 
the author of the vase, 201. 2112. 

Vases, ancient, two methods of representing the figures on them, IQiL 

Viking, 22. 

Virgil, a phrase in the Georgics of, corrected, 132, note. 

Wilkinson, Sir Gardner, paper by him : on two Granite Lions, 52 — 55. 
Letters addressed to him by M. Prisse, 76 — 92. His work on the ' Manners, 
&c. of the Egyptians,' quoted, 110- 

Xanthus, papers on an inscribed monument at, 254. et seq. Description of 
sculpture brought from, 260. 262. Capture of the city by the Persians, 2fil ; 
and by the Romans, 263, note. This city little connected with Greece, 2fiiL 

Xerxes, his name recorded on an Egyptian temple, dL. 

Zoega, his work on obelisks quoted, 176, 190. His opinion respecting the vase 
of Meidias, 194. et seg. 
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